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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
JUST PUBLISHED 
FORSaae COATES, 








lishers 
PHILADELPHIA. 
AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY; or, The Natural 

History of the Birds of the United States 
INustrated with plates engraved and colored from 
original drawings taken from nature, by ALEX- 
ANDER WILSON. With a life of the author, by 
GEoRCE ORD, F. R. 8. 

Wit!) a continuation by CHAS. LUCIEN BoNA- 
PART# (Prinee of Musignans). 3 vols., imperial 
8vo,, witn a folio volume of carefully colored plates, 
embracing nearly 400 figures of birds, mostly life- 
ote. a matly negee in cloth, ——. Boers. 
gilt top, #75; in ha rkey morocco es. 
PORTER & COATES. 
For sale by all principa! 


ksellers. 





New Series—Reduced in Price to $2.75 per 
annum, and 25 cents per number. 


Just Issued, 
THE OCTOBER NUMBER, BEING PART I. OF 
The New Series (1871-72) 
or 


The Sunday Magazine, 


Recreation and Instruction. 


Edited by THOMAS GUTHRIE, 


Containing a great variety of Instructive and En- 
tertaining Articles, Choice Serial Stories, etc., 
conspicuous among which are the following : 


THE VICAR’S DAUGHTER.—Chaps. I.-V. By 
George McDonald, author of * Annals of a 
Quiet Neighborhood,” “The Seaboard Parish,’ 
etc. e 

THE CHARITIES OF LONDON.—By Thomas 
Guthrie, D.D. 1. Sounding the Well. 

# MARGARBT.”—Chaps. I-IH. By the author of 
“Jasmine Leigh.” 


THE RESURRECTION OF OUR LORD. By Wil- 
liam Hanna, D.D..author of “ The Last Day 
of Our Lord’s Passion,” etc., etc. 


PREMIUMS PAID TO EXPERIENCE. Incidents 
jn my Business Life. By Edward Garrett. 
author of “ Occupations of a Retired Life.” 
First Paper. 


Seven yearly issues of THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE 
are now before the public, and with the OCTOBER 
part a new series is begun. Several novel features 
are introduced with the view of improving the 
publication, and rendering it more worthy of a 


pase of honor in the cottage as well as the draw- 
n 


-room. 
fhe Pro wy price will be $2.75 per annum in- 
stead of $3.0, as hitherto, but there will be no 
diminution in the quantity of literature, the con- 
ductors feeling insured that the increase of sales 
will be such as to compensate for the loss through 
the reduction in price. Their experience has shown 
—_ No to deserve success is the best way to ob- 
nm it. 


TERMS.—Yearly subscription, $2.75. Single num- 
ber 2 cents. » - : 


Specimen Number mailed, postage paid, to any 
address on receipt of 20 cents. 


J. B. LIPPINOOTT & 00., Publishers, 
715 and 727 Market St., Philadelphia. 


THE LAWS OF LIFE 


AND 
WOMAN'S HEALTH JOURNAL. 
Price $1.50 per Year: 
Specimen Copies Sent Free. 


The best Health Journal published. THREE 
MONTHS FOR NOTHING. Parties subscribing 
for 1872 previous to December, 1871, will receive the 
Oc.ober, November, and December numbers of 
18tlfree. Address 

AUSTIN, JACKSON & CO., 
Dansville, Livingston Co., N.Y. 








The Best Family Magazine! THR 


The MOTHER S JOURNAL enters its 37th year i 


with the January No. N 
weates. 50 


Editor. AGENTS WANTE 4 
Send for and conditions. Address, 
MOTHERS JOURNAL, 239 Broadway, New York: 


~ | box, select one set, an 





Oscoon’s 
LIBRARY of NOVELS. 


Messrs. JAMES R. OSG00D & 00,, 


Have begun the publication of a series of Noveis 
int ended to comprise the best and most reada- 
ble of new English and American works of fic- 
tion. Translations from tke best French and 
Gerraan authors will also be included. 

Theseries begins with 


JOSHUA A. MARVEL. 


By B. L. Fargeon, Author of “ Grif.” 1 vol. 
Paper, 75 cents; Cloth, $1.25. 


This novel has elicited almost unanimous and 
very hearty praise from the English press. It is 
compared to Dickens’ most characteristic stories, 
and is welcomed as anovel of profound interest 
and excellent moral tone. 


“The tender treat t of the ro 
ble life, the optimism which “aacerns 


8vo. 





of bem 
‘00d oO 
latent in uncouth lumps of rough humanity, the 
purity which was Dickens’ unvarying and noblest 
characteristic, are all present in the work of his 
disciple Something more than‘ pen, ink 
and paper’ has been brought to the execution of 
this thoroughly interesting story, and something 
better than a sense of literary dissipation may be 
experienced as the result of its perusal. A capital 
love-story, runs its course through the chain of 
adventure, and forms a basis for the development 
of the pronounced varieties of eharacter involved.” 
—The Atheneum, (London.) 


LONGFELLOW’S DANTE: 


THE DIVINE COMEDY OF DANTE ALIGHIERIL. 
Comprising “* The Inferno,” “ The Purgatorio,” 
and “The Paradiso.” Translated by Henry 
Wadsworth [Longfellow. New Stereotype edi- 
tion. With all the original Notesand Illustra- 
tions. lvol. Large 12 mo. Handsomely stamp- 
ed in black and gilt. $3.00. 


This single volume includesall that was contain- 
ed in the three volumes,in which Mr. Longfellow’s 
Translation was originally published. it brings 
within reach of all this masterpiece of poetical 
translation which holds unquestioned the highest 
rank as an English rendering of Dante. 


THE AMERICAN NOTE BOOKS 


Of NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. fAlustrated 
Library Edition. lvyol. 12mo. With lllustra- 
tions. Very handsomely bound and stamped. 
$2.00, 


This isthe seventh volume of the Illustrated Li- 
brary Edition of Hawthorne’s Works, which has 
ey moeeves with marked favor by the press and 

c. ° 


*,*For sale by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. Sent, 
post-paid on receipt of price by the publishers, 


JAMES RB. OSGOOD & 00., Boston. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Curate and the Rector. 


A DOMESTIC STORY. 
Crown 8yo. Cloth, with frontispiece, $1.75. 
“Since the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’ there has been 
in English fiction no clerical portrait so winning as 
that of the curate in this fine novel of 
Goldsmith’s delightful humor there isa trace here. 


. . . . AND uncommonly fine novel we call it.”— 
Boston Commonwealth. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
Ne. 416 Broome St., N. Ve 
EE SETS siaitidiscarn: 


t from the ‘prod (at a saving of 75 








teat styles) CO. D., with, privilege to open the 

es,) C. O. D., priv 0 0 e 

2 return the fer fog two. 

No orders received for anything but solid gold. 
H. I. NASH, 

712 Broadway, New York. 

“* Just what he represents them.”—Christian Union, 





Strength and Safety. 


We have lost largely by the Chicago fire, but we emerge from the 
trial confident of the future and proud of our strength. 


AFTER PAYING ALL OUR LOSSES BY THE GREAT FIRE, 


which will not exceed $225.000, and which we have telegraphed our 
agents and adjusters to settle as speedily as possible and to draw for, 
we shall have over 


$525.000 Cash Assets. 


The percentage of our loss to our assets is 


LESS THAN THAT OF ANY OTHER LEADING COMPANY, 


The insuring public want a SAFE POLICY, and can get none safer 
than that of 


._ THE HANOVER. 


The record of our past and present is a warranty for our future 
Unshaken by disaster, conservative in our management, and sustained by 
the confidence and patronage of more than a thousand separate commun- 
ities, we fear no overwhelming reverse. Our steady progress is uncheck- 
ed, even for a day. 
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“ Magnificent Works.” — Vide CHRISTINE NILSSON. 
MAD. SOPHIE SCHWARTZ’S NEW NOVEL. 
The Wife of a Vain Man. 
Translated by Miss SkLMA BorG and Miss MARIE 

A. BROWN. 8vo. Puper, $1.00; Cloth $1.50. 
“The novels of Madame Schwartz are among the 
best. Interesting, quaint, and full of food sketches 
of human nature.’’—Springfield Republican. 
BY THE SAME'AUTHOR 


Cuilt and Innocence. 
8vo. Paper, $1.00; Cloth, $1.50. 

“A thrilling and romantic drama is constructed 
which keeps the attention riveted to the end, and 
the t of which will perhaps surprise the 
most experienced novel-reader.”—Home Journal, 


Birth and Education. 
8vo. Paper, $1.00; Cloth, $1 50. 


“A novel of modern Swedish life, written with 
the descriptive ability of Miss Bremer and with 
far more animation and interest.’’—Round Table. 


Gold and Name. 
8vo. Paper, $1.00; Cloth, $1.50. 


‘“‘A romance whose interest never fi 
opening to its close, and which should 
every ambitious woman.”—N. Y. 


s from its 
e read by 
Ch. Advocate. 


*,* Sold by all Booksellers arld Newsdealers, and 
sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


LEE, SHEPARD & DILLINGHAM, 
47 and 49 Greene 8t., New York. 


POSTPONEMENT. 
Mrs. H. B. STOWE’S 


LATEST AND BEST. 


A TALE FOR THE TIMES. 
“MY WIFE AND I; 
OR, 


Harry Henderson's History.” 
480 pp. 12mo. Ex. Clo., $2.00. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH NEW 


CHARACTER DRAWINGS. 
By H. L. STEPHENS. 


The demand for this book has been so great in 
adwance of its publication, the orders from Book- 
sellers have been so large, that the Publishers 
have been obliged to postpone its issue until the 
25th of this month, in order to print an edition 
large enough. To be in time Booksellers should 
order NOW. 

J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, 
(and 24 & % Murray St.) New York. 


A NEW EDITION. 








HUDSON’S SHAKESPEARE, 
Revised and Corrected by the author. 
Many additional notes and a new Preface. 
READY IN OCTOBER. 


NOYES, HOLMES & COMPANY, 


BOSTON. 


HENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 
BIBLIOPOLE, 


133 NASSAU STREET. 





Special attention given to orders by letter. 
Send for Catalogues. 


HW ORIGINAL PRIZE STORIES, 3 veils. 
ana the New Senes, 10 vols., now ready 
— some of the best 8. 


BL THR iP 2 CO lighers. Bost 
. e - . 

oy '0.. Dover. &4P ClGioaues treet 

NEW STORY by ANTHONY TROLLOP: wiil 

be din the September number of 
THE GALAXY. It is-called “The Eustace Dia- 
monds.” In the same issue of THE GALAXY 
Justin MoUarthy’s story, “ Lady Judith,” will be 
completed. 


GERMAN AND FRENCH. 
Bend for Catalogues of Text, 
ae Vie. 


OL 
(Buccessers to LE & 
1 THE NURSERY, A MONTHLY 
Iustraved. gar Bend ctamp for a tadipis 
cy A 
um! 4 8 OW and the last three 





8. béoks ever offered to 














25 Bond &t.. 
. Subseribe 
+8 of thisyear FREE. JOunNn L. SuoRey, 
36 Bromfield Street Boston, 
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STOVES, Etc. 


Established 1830. 


THE 


Union Stove Works 


Confidently recommend to the public the following 
articles of theiz own manufacture, which have a 
standard reputation throughout the United States, 
viz.: 








The celebrated Beauty Klevated Oven Range. 

The New York Low Oven Range. 

The Dunderberg Brick Set Furnace. 

The Commander Brick Set Furnace. 

The Commander Portable Furnace. 

The Garnet Front Revertible Flue Fireplace 
Heater. 

All of which have the improved shaking and 
dumping grates and dust flues. 

illustrated Catelogues and Price-Lists sent on 
application. 


THE UNION STOVE WORKS, 
No. 88 Beekman Street, N. ¥. 


(All goods of our manufacture warranted.) 


NOW IS THE TIME 


To put in the 


Magee Elevated Oven Range 


As Improved for 1871. 
MAGEE FURNACE—Portable and Brick. 
WALKER FURNAGE— “ . 


MORNING GLORY FURNACE— 
Portable and Brick. 


IMPROVED BALTIMORE FIRE- PLAGE 
HEATER. 


MORNING GLORY STOVES, &c., &. 


Send for circular to 
JOHN Q,. A. BUTLER & CO., 
92 Beckman St., near Cliff, 
New York, 


Burtis’ Base Burning Furnace 


Has been pronounced Py leading architects and 

scientific men to be THE MOST DESIRABLE 

FURNACE ever invented, in that it has the largest 

radiating surface; consumes its owm gases; is a 

Pie int al Burner; and cirenlates toe air most rap- 
dly, in the purest state and and largest voiume. 








The Burtis’ Fire-Place Heater. 
Suprovement on the Morning Glory. 
PATENTED JU! 1871. 

This wonderful Heater will aa in an ordinary 
Fire-place. and will warm a perlor and two sleeping 
rooms beside. It isas cheerful as an open grate; is 
free from dust; requires but one kindling the en- 
tire Winter, and is without a an equal in the world. 


The Empire “Heating Range. 
Greatest Success of the Age. 
This Range will warm from two to four upper 
rooms with the same fire required for cooking. 


SEND FOR OUR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 
BURTIS, CRAFF & RICE, 


206 Water Street, N. ¥., cor. Fulton. 


SEWING-MACHINE SALES for 1870, 


THE SINGER STILL TRIUMPHANT! 





THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, at the 
World’s Fair—constituted by the homes of the 





people—received the great award of the highest 
sales, and have left all rivals far behind them, for 
thousana,eight hundred and thirty-ihree machines, 
being more than forty thousand in advance of their 
thousand more than the sales of any other Company 
for 1870, as shown by the following figures from 
THE SINGER MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY sold over the Flor- 
Sold over the weeee & Gibbs 
98,945 do. 
Seld over the Weed Sewing Ma- 
92,831 do. 
Sold over the 
Sewing Machine Co 
52,677 do. 
Sold over the Wheeler & Wilson 
Manufacturing Co do. 
what is known as the “ NEW FAMILY SEWING MA- 
CHINE,” which is now fast finding its way into every 
full particulars of Machines, their Folding Cases 
of many varieties of wood and finish, their At- 
recently, it was thought that delicate fingers alone 
could perferm, as well as particulars about all arti- 
Thread, Spool Cotton, Oil. &., &c., apply to any of 
their Authorized Agents, or to 
34 Union Square, New York. 
— MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
Claim that itis excelled by no other Sewing Ma- 
chine ever offered for popular favor. As the result 
advantages over others, which, though excellent in 
their time, mn ad in %- compare with this more 
ase of SIMPL IOITY, A ONT. RENGTH, to 
= zs A, - ADAPTABILITY. We’ further 
DEMON NTR, ATION at aay of our agencies, that it 
RUNS MORE EASILY, con be more readily 


they sold. in 1870, one hurdred and twenty-seven 
sales of the previous year, and over forty-four 
SWORN returns of the sales of Licenses: 
ence Sewing Machine Co 110,173 Machines. 
chine Co 
Grover & Baker 
Sold over the Howe Machine Co.. so err ao: 
all of which is mainly owing to the popularity of 
well regulated household.—For Circulars giving 
tachments for numerous kinds of work, which, till 
cles used by their macuines. such as Twist, Linen 
The Singer Manufacturing Company, 
‘““FAMILY FAVORITE” 
of years of experiment, it embodies wap Fg 
modern prod mbines the reguired 
shall be happy to prove by ACTUAL 
= !ARNED and OPERATED, is more convenient- 


grsanaed for OILING, C LEANING, and a AND. 
LING. will WEAR longer, io MORE and a toda 
work with a given amount of time ond. jepor 
finally by Its wonderful RANGE and 0. ACHTY 
for ALL KINDS OF WORK, is better a oted t to 
meet the general requirements ofa FAMILY SEW. 
ING-MACHINE than any other in the market. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE OOMP’Y 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


TROY BELLS. 


oe ara BLISHED TROY BELL FOUNDRY. 
ROY, N. ¥.—(HKstablished 1852), a large assort- 
tf of Chureh, Academy, Fire Alarm, and 
other Bells constantly on hand and made to order. 
Made of genuine Bell Metal (Copperand Tin). Hung 
with Rotary Mountings, the best and most durable 
ever used. ALL BELLS WARRANTED SATISFAC 








TORY 
Large Dinstrstes a ty sent free mponap appli- 
cation to “B= & co, oy, 

or, 10" Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illino 


-MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
Bell Founders, Troy, N. Y. 


Manufacture a superior quality of Church, Acad- 
emy, Fire-Alarm, Factory, Chime, ‘lower-Clock 
Steamboat, Court-House, Farm and’ other Bells of 





pure copper and tin, mounted in the most approved 
manner, and fully warranted. Catalo, pment 
Address MENEEKLY & KIMBERLY, Troy, N 


THE MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 
Established in 1826. 

Bells for Churches, Academies, Factories, etc., of 
which more have been made at this establishment 
than at all the other founderies in the country 
combined. All Bellis warranted, ~~ illustrated 





MUSIC. 


THE SCEPTRE: 


A NEW 


Church Music Book for the People. 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR. 


THE SCEPTRE, 
By Dr. A. BROOKS EVERETT. 


This new collection of Church Music, Anthems, 
Glees, &., with a concise but complete course of 
Instruction or Singing Schools. 


Ready October Ist. 


The Publishers confidently recommend THE 
SCEPTRE F ~ Cheirs and Singing Schools as just the 
book wanted. 

The Author. Dr. EVERETT, is widely and fayor- 
ably known, particularly in the Middle and South- 
ern States, and Canada. as a gentleman of superior 
musical ability. The ‘music in THE SCEPTRE is 
mostly new, and will be found pure ard elevating, 
but in an easy and popular style that cannot fail to 
please the masse 

Great care has been bestowed upon every depart- 
ment of THE SCEPTRE. The metres embrace every 
variety in common use (including all those in the 
Methodist Hymn Book), and the copious indexes 
have been made a specialty. The Anthems and 
Opening Pieces are attractive and practical. 

Price, One Dollar. To Choirs $10.50 per Dozen. 


A single specimen copy sent on receipt of $1.00. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 425 Broome 8t., N. Y. 


Successors tov Wu. B. BRADBURY. 


FULL OF LIFE. 











Good Poetry. 
GOOD MUSIO. 


DEVOTIONAL. 
POPULAR. 


Sparkling. 
NEW AND OLD. 


“Songs of Salvation,” by T. BH. Per- 
kins and Rey. Alfred Taylor. The best 
book out. Only $30a hundred. Send 25 
cents for a copy, to try it. 


T. E. PERKINS, Publisher, 
U3 Highth St., 


NOUV ATTIVS 








New York. 
Ready October Ist, 1871. 


THE CRYSTAL, 
A New Glee and Ohorus Bock. 


By FREDERIC H. PEASE. 





THE CRYSTAL will be found one of the best and 
most attractive singing-books published in years. 
it has been compiled and carefully arranged by one 
of the most eminent teachers in the country, and 
is especially adapted for the use 0: 

SINGING SCHOOLS, CLASSES, CONVENTIONS, 
CHOIRS, QUARTETTE CLUBS, AND 
THE SOCIAL CIRCLE. 

The “Crystal” contains 35? large pages, printed 
from mow. clear type, and is arranged in Four Parts, 

PAR Contains a complete elementary course, 
on thes subjec t of Musical Notation, with exercises, 
scales and Solfeggios. 

PART II. Contains pieces of an easy but progres- 
sive natare, written in different keys 

PART III. Contains Glees, Songs, Quartettes and 
Chorusses for Musical Societies and the Home 
circle 
PART IV. Contains Hymn tunes, Anthems, Sen- 
tences and Chants adapted to the use of Choirs, and 
tor devotional exercises in Schools and Colleges. 
Prive $13 50 per Dozen. A single specimen copy 
for a limited time, will be mailed post-paid to any 
address on receipt of $1.25. Specimen pages sent 
free on application. 

S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Publishers 


Cleveland, O. 


“THE SONG KING,” 


FOR SINGING CLASSES AND CONVEN- 
TIONS 





By H. R. PALMER, 
The talented and rising Composer and Conductor, 
Author of the SONG QUEEN, NORMAL COLLECTION, 


ete., ete. 

The SONG KING contains one hundred and 
ninety-two #, of the same size as the Triumph, 
Palm, etc., an although itis elghey pages larger 
than its pular predecessor the SONG QUEEN, it is 
e same price, $7.50 adoz. 76c, single. 
Bound only in board covers. 

The popularity of the SONG n seus is sy by 
the fact that it has reached an MD of over 75,- 
000 copies, and the SONG KING is the result 
of nearly tive years’ additional a ao A 
Mr. Palmer has the rare gift o condensing and 
compacting, and the SON KING is filled with 

ms of musical thought, in a pr actical and admirable 
} 4 for Singing Classes, Conventions, and Muswal 
Associations. 

MINIATURE SPECIMEN PAGES sent free on appli- 


cation 
froady Aug. 16. Published by ROOT & CADY, 
67 Washington St., Chicago. 


Choice List for Musical Societies, 


TEN SPLENDID CANTATAS ! 


AS THE HEART PANTS. Mendelssohn. 38 cts. 
COME LET US SING. 38“ 
HYMN OF PRAISE. 7 , 
NINETY-EIGHTH PSALM. “ 
SPRING. From Haydn’s Seasons. 
SONG OF THE BELL. Romberg. 
MORNING. Reiss. 

ST. CECILIA’S DAY. Van Bree. 
WOMAN OF SAMARIA. Bennett. 
MAY QUEEN. “ 

Sen post-paid, for the above price. 
Liberal discount to Societies. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
Cc. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


A New Music Book for Female 
Seminaries. 


THE TRIO. 


A collection ot three-part songs, for female voices, 
the music selected mainly from the works of Con- 
cord and other celebrated composers. Compiled by 


D. N. HOOD, 
Professor of Music, Rockford Female Seminary. 
Bouud in cloth. Price 75 cents. 


LYON & HEALY, Publishers, Chicago. 


Pb ba “‘MANSARD.” 


Ss new and | dogant style of the Ladd PAT. 
ENT STIFFENED GOLD WATCH CASE 
for American sherementh recently invented by us, 
is now in the market, aid for sale by Jewellers 
and Watchmakers generally, from whom may aise 

rocured our regular (or dome) and flat-bevel 
SF a in Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s sizes. Descrip- 
tive circulars sent on application. 


i A. BROWN & co., 

















catalogue sent free upon application 
E. A. & G. ik. MENBRLY, West Troy, N. ¥. 


11 Maiden Lane, N, Y. 





PIANOS, ORGANS, &c. 


T. H. CHAMBERS & SON’S 
PIANO-FORTES. 


The Best Pianos at the Lowest Prices, 
ana upen the Most Favorable Terms 
of Payment. 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


Send for a Circular, with Testimonials, ete. 


{Formerly DUBOIS, STODART, BACON & 
CHAMBERS. Established 1828.) Address 


T. H. CHAMBERS & SON, 
99 and 101 Fourth Avenue, between Ith and}i2th 
streets, New York City. 


THE SUPERIORITY OF THE UNRIVALED 


WEBER 
PIANO-FORTE 


Is conceded by all who have carefully compared it 
with others. 
In the 


NEW SCALE 


the Manufacturer nae succeeded in making the 
Most Perfect Pianoforte 
possible, hence they are preferred by all the 
Great Artists of the Day, 
and recommended by all the 


LEADING NEWSPAPERS. 


Prices will be found as reasonable as consistent 
with thorough workmanship. 


WAREROOMS: 
Fifth Ave., cor. Sixteenth St. 


Pianos, Organs, and Melodeons. 
T. S. BERRY & CO., 


789 Broadway, corner l0th Street. keep a fine assort- 
ment of Pinos, Organs, or Melodeons, for sale 0) 
rent, at very av prices, forcasn. Their HALLET, 
DAVIS, & LO’S Pianos are unsurpassed. Ther 
stock of second-hand os and Melodeons is ver} 
fine and very cheap. They sell on smal! monthiy 
a pn and rent cheap. Their Organs, with the 

ox Angelica, are superb. You can get a good bargair 
there always. Pianos tuned and repaired, 


DUNHAM & SONS’ 


Manufacturers of 


PIANO FORTES., 


{7 Union Square, 
NEW YORK. 


CHURCH ORCANS. 


EK. & G, G, HCOK & HASTINGS, Boston. 


Builders of the powerful COLISHUM ORGAN; the 

large Organ in the PLYMOUTH CHORCH, Brook- 

lyn, and of many bundreds of ins.irume nts of all 

8 _" in every partotf the country, and of all denom- 
ations. 




















Represented in New York by 


JAMES A. PUNDERFORD, 1 Ferry St, 
Specifications furnished and contracts negotiated 
on precisely the same terms as at the factory 
BOBAC E WATERS, 


A Great Offer. Broadway, 


N. Y., 
will dispose ot ONE HUNDRED PLANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, 
including Waters’ at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR 
CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or will take a smal! 
portion cash, and balance in monthly or quarterly 
installments. 


GROCERIES, &c. 


SCRANTON & CO., 

GROCERS, 
Atlantic, cor. Henry Sts., Brooklyn, 
Are now offering goods at wholesale and retail, a 
ower prices than any house in this line. We sel 
none but standard goods, and advise all consumer 
to give us a trial, for the best goods are, in the end 
the cheapest. 














AGENTS WANTED. 
30,000 Volumes 


have been already sold of 


SALAD FOR THE SOLITARY, 


AND 


SALAD FOR THE SOCIAL, 


One octavo volume of over 500 ‘es—the eaters 
tions alone costing Two Thousand Dollars. 

The publishers of et ver oboe puler work believe 
that its sale will reach 100, Volumes. Kead 
ers <. : epee and Gdoxceplicuabic literature will 


A ~~ <f Sull of Soqtaing ie Humor and Curious In- 
ton 


Sold exclusively by subscription. Prospectuses 
now ready,and the work will be issued. Agents 
wanted everywhere, For Circularand Terms, ad- 
dress the Pu bli shers, 

DEWITY C. LENT &CO., 451 Broome St., N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S 
LIFE OF 


Jesus the Christ. 


For full descriptive circulars, terms, 
territory, &c., apply to 


J.B. FORD & CO., 27 Park Place, N. Y.; 11 Brom- 
field St., Boston, Sees. or.170 State Bee Chi- 
Cinclonaé, Oho; VM ST@DDAWT & COs 9d 
ncinna nio; J.) ART & CO., 
Sansom 8st., Philadelphia. * 734 











GENTS and Canvassers address C. G. MoRTI- 

MBER, 33 Barclay 8t., New York, for particulars 
of the Climax Linen Marker (out Oct. 1, 1871), with 
Mortimer’s patent combination Type Rack and 
Marker Box, with full poryment oft pe. Retail 
$1. Sample by mail $1. Agents wil not regret 
investigating this. 


One good Male 
or FemaleAgent 
#wanted in tat 


town to canvass this splendid engraving. Extr 
inducements. Address PERINE & MOORE, Pub- 
lishers, 66 and 68 READE 8T.. New Yo ORK 


AGENTS WANTED—for the 
FALL CAMPAICN. 


Now ready for agents—our new book, 
SIGHTS AND SENSATIONS IN EUROPE, 
By JUNIUS HENRI BROWNE. 

We are paying larger commissions on this book 
than is paid by any other house. For proofs, send 
for circulars to 

AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 
HARTFORD, Ct. 


OX AGENT made $1,090.00 in 6 months 
yarns for THE GUIDE BOAKD, by Dr. 
HALL. Agente wanted. 
H. CKINNEY & CO 
NR North 7th St., Philadelphia. 


DO YOU WANT BUSINESS ?\ HoNonABL E. 
At and near home, ( PLEASAN‘% 
Suitable for either sex, vo occupy your whole or 
spare time? If so address, stating what paper you 
suw this in, J. N. RICHARDSON & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Attention, Agents! Think of This!! 


Wonderful Suecess.!!! 30,000 


cop.es of Brockett’s History of the Sevicediantiie 
War sold first 60 days. It now contains a full his- 
tory of the Red Rebellion in Paris, makin 
pages and 150 elegant illustrations, and will sell five 
times faster than heretofore. Incomplete works, 
written in the interest of the Irish and French, are 
being offered with old illustrations, and, for want of 
merit, claiming to be official, ete. ware of such. 
Brockett’s, in both — and German, is the most 
impartial, popular, reliable. cheap and fast selling 
work extant. Look to your ao, strike quickly, 
and you can coin money. Circulars free, and terms 
excelled by none. Address GOO SPEED & © O., 87 
Park Row, New York; or 148 Lake Street, C hicago. 




















A® ENTS WA NTED ( (Male or Female) for the 
“EMI co € ACE.” 
y 


Address 8. M. BE Hartford, Conn, 
R.E P. NICHOLS. "Ciiteago. L 
for * Convent Life Un- 


Agents Waute tor Convent fe Um 


man, escaped Nun, whose disclosures are thrilling 
and startling. CONN. PUBLISHING Co., Hartford,Ct 








THE 


EVENING POST 


FOR 


1872 


—_—— 


PRICES REDUCED. 


The EVENING Post continues to be, as tt has 
been for seventy years, the earnest advocate of 
national unity, of pepular government, of the 
purest public morality, of equal rights for all men, 
of freedom in opinion in speech and in trade. It is 
not a partisan journal, but, holding the essential 
principles of the Republican party to be true, it 
has supported the candidates of that, party when- 
ever they have fairly represented its principles. 
It will still contend for equal rights against all 
forms of slavery and proscription; for the cause 
of the whole people against all factions, monopo- 
lies, afd personal ambition. Freely eriticizing the 
public acts and views of statesmen in both parties, 
it will always be re@olute in its devotion to princi- 
ple. 


A political struggle of absorbing interest is now 
before the bonest citizens of New York. The fraud 
and bribery practiced by “the Tammany Ring” in 
this city and in the State have become intolerable. 
Public opinion is preparing fora revolution which 
will crush the power of these conspirators. The 
EVENING Post has resolutely opposed them from 
the first, though it has at times stoed nearly alone 
in the contest. It will continue its warfare upon 
the corruptions of the city government, keeping 
steadily in view not only the overthrow of our un 
faithful rulers, but the still greater object of 
securing for New York a government in which such 
rings shall be impossible; one which shall solve 
for other cities also the great and difficult problem 
of municipal organization. It will continue to de- 
mand from the people of the State a Legislature 
which will repeal the present city charter, and give 
New York, for the first time, a government truly 
representing its own people and directly responsi- 
ble to them. 


A momentous national canvass is also near at 
hand. The great questions at issue will involve 
the constitutional amendments and universal 
suffrage ; the peace of the Sou thern States; amnesty 
for political offenses; return to specie payments ; 
a reform in the civil service ; reduction of taxation ; 
good faith in meeting our national obligations; re- 
peal of monopoly duties, falsely called “ protec- 
tion’”’; and a wise, firm, moderate and magnanimou 
foreign policy. The EVENING Post will employ 
all the resources it can cémmand to inform its 
readers thoroughly upon the relations of the con- 
tending parties to each of these questions, and to 
direct public opinion to the true solution of them. 
It will labor to give the most important issues at 
stake their due prominence, and will regard other 
questions as secondary until peace and the equal 
rights of all men are established throughout the 
land. 


THE EVENING Post aims to supply all that intel- 
ligent families can desire ina newspaper. Every 
noteworthy event is chronicled in its telegraphic 
and other news columns as it occurs, making them 
a continuous history of the world. This depart- 
ment is now constantly improving. No sentence 
is admitted into any part of the paper which may 
not properly be read in the family circle. Its 
literary intelligence, and its notices and criticisms 
of all that is new in literature and art, will be full 
able, and impartial. Its scientific department is 
enlarging as popular interest in such subjects ex- 
tends and deepens, and will receive frequent con- 
tributi from the highest scientific authorities 








EDUCATIONAL. 








Belair Institute, 

A Pleasant Home, with thorough instruction, the 
best of care, and general culture, for boys and 
ciris, in a clergyman’s family, West ae eboro, 
Vt. Number of pupils limite Addre 

Miss ANNIB L. GROUT, *Principal. 


Highland Military Academy, 
WORCESTER, MAss. 

Sixteenth Fay begins Sept. 6th Common and 
Higher English Studies, including potucs! Sciences 
and Civil Engineering, illustrated by $10 000 worth 
of apparatus in the hands of distinguished edu- 
cators. Cadets are fitted for mercantile or other 
for advanced standing in the U. 8. Mili- 








ETTING UP CLUBS. 
GREAT SAVING TO CONSUMERS. 
Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer 
is, send for Price List, and a club form will accom- 
pany it with full directions, making a large saving 
to consumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 
THER 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
81 AND 33 VHSHY ST., 


P.O. Box 5643.5 New YORE. 


Church - Furniture 


And DECORATION a Specialty. 
& R. LAMB, 
§9 CARMINE ST., NEW YORK. 
Send five P. O, Stamps for Catalogue. 
Te tah ky» for J. Py Rn mana —_ 
in the evauthor's happiest style and curpe estas, his 
former works that have sold by the 100. q B+ 


clergy and — are loud in its praise. E. 
& Co., Publishers, 654 Broadway, N. ¥ 


CHURCH CUSHIONS. 
Over 300 Churches as Reference. 


Elastic Sponge. 


Thea Most Durable, ical and Cl 


NO MOTHS—-NO PACKING. 


SAMPLES and Prices sent free on application. 


WM. R. HORTON & SON, 


_ SUCCESSORS TO 
American Patent Sponge Company, 


524 BROADWAY, 
Opposite St. Nicholas Hotel, NEW YORK. 


Church Cushions, 


Mattrasses, Pillows, &c., &c. 


PATENT ELASTIC FELT. 
CHEAPEST AND BEST. NEVER PACKS. 


HALF THE PRICE OF HAIR. 
("Send for Circular to 


Patent Elastic Felt Co. 


Near Broadway, 95 DUANE ST., N. Y, 

















tary and naval academies, and for the aamaee of 
law and wens For circulars, addre: 
. B. METCALF, A.M., Buperintendent. 


DR. VAN NORMAN’S 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN 


Family and Day School 


FOR YOUNG LADIES AND CHILDREN, 24 and 
26 West 5ist Street, New York Will commence its 
Fifteenth Year, September 2ist, 1871. For full in- 
tormation send for catalogue. 








Brainerd Institute. 
Cranbury, N.J. 
W. 8. MCNAIR, Principal. 





YONKERS MILITARY INSTITOTE. 
For making Rove teaeiagent, healthy, Christian MEN. 
Re-opens Sept. l4th. 
BENJAMIN KSON, Box 654, Yonkers, New York. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 
Superb Brick Buildings. Fifteen Teachers. Best 
sustained Boarding Seminary for ladies and gen- 
tlemen in the State. per week for uel, 
and washing. Fall Term, August 31. students ad- 
bamee at any time. Address, for Catalogue, 
JOSEPH K. KING, D.D., Fort Edward, N. Y. 


WICKES’ ECLECTIC OIL 
IS BSPECIALLY DESIGNED 
FOR USE WHEREVER A 
GOOD LIGHT AND PERFECT 
SECURITY FROM ACCIDENT 
ARE REQUIRED 
J, H. WICKES, 
120 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


ELLIOT & COQO., 
TAILORS. 


The Finest Foreign Goods and a Perfect Fit a Spe- 
cialty {2 At Reasonable Prices. 


NO. 756 BROADWAY, 
Corner of Eighth Street, NEW YORK. 
VALISES, SHOPPING 


R U N K and TRAVELING BAGS. 


9 
136 Fulton St., bet. Broadway and Nassau 8t., 
New You.” 5.C. TUOMEY. 
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in the country. The correspondence of the EVEN- 
ING Post from all parts of Europe ana of this 
country, is full, varied, and able, and it is steadily 
improving. Its financial and commercial reports 
are well known for their accuracy ana impartiality. 
Arrangements have just been made to obtain for 
its columné agricultural information still more 
complete than before, and as trustworthy. Its 
shipping news, its court reports, and its annals of 
all public events, will be prepared with the utmost 
care. 


We will supply the EVENING Post as follows: 


One year 
For shorter periods 


WEEKLY, 


Single Copy one year 
Five Copics 

Ten sd 

Twenty “ 


SEMI-WEEKLY. 


Single Copy one year 
Five Copies 
Ten te 


Or we will send the following periodicals to sub- 
scribers, in connection with the EVENING POST, at 
the prices named : 

With With 

Weekly Semi-Weekly 

Evening Post. Bvening Post. 

$4 50 $6 00 
6 00 
6 00 
6 50 
5 50 
4 50 
6 00 
5 50 
400 
5 25 


Harper’s Weekly 
Harper’s Bazar 
Harper’s Magazine.... 
Every Saturday ....... 
Atlantic Monthly. 
Oar Young Folks, 
Scribner’s Monthly.... 
The Galaxy 

The Agricudturist 
Hearth and Home..... 


450 
5 00 
4 00 
3 00 
450 
4 00 
2 50 
375 


TRY IT! TRY IT! 


For 25 cents we wtll send the WEEKLY EVENING 
Post from October} to January 1, or for 0 cents 
we will send the SEMI-WEEKLY EVENING Post 
during the same time. 


Specimen Numbers of the Evening 
Post sent Free. . 


Address, 


WM. C. BRYANT & CO., 
NEW YORK, 
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WAKING. 
BY CARL SPENCER. 


Ww hast thou brought to me, 
Bright Summer morning ? 
“ Lie still and see.” 


The mountains have the'r adorning 
Of purple and amber; 
And oh, what a train goes forth to meet 
The sun coming out of his chamber. 
Hark to the tinkling feet ! 
When first his steppings flush 
The far, still highlands, 
There is not a bird in the bush 
That is bidden to silence. 


And what, O sweet sunrise ! 
Bringest thou my neighbor? 
“T call, Arise, 
For the hours are full of labor.” 


Doth he go gladly? . 
Doth he sing at his work, as I would do, 
If I were not hindered sadly ? 
*“ Nay, he murmureth like you; 
For rest one sigheth still, 
For work one pineth ; 
In vain with God’s good will 
The whole World shineth.” 





THE BEAUTY OF TREES. 


S not a treea tree? By no means, in the sense 
in which such a question is, often put. A 
gentleman desires to plant shade trees along the 
public highway, or he has a small place which he 
weuld beautify, or a large place, a portion of 
which he would adorn with trees antl shrubs. 
What does he do? He leoks at his neighbors’ 
grounds and sees what they have got. If they 
have horse-chestnuts, he will have horse-chest- 
nut, If they have maples, he will plant maples. 
His chief idea of a tree is that it gives shade in 
summer. And when some person of more en* 
lightened taste says, “ What made you plant your 
lawn with such trees ?” he replies: “ Why, I got 
them cheap, and it doesn’t matter much; a treé is 
a tree anyhow.” 
There is nothing with which people are less 


intimately acquainted than trees which they 


have known since their childhood. They know 
whether they are big or little, and that is about 
all. What their forms are when young and when 
old; whether the light is reflected in masses of 
light and shade, or in well-defined strata, or 
whether it is broken up into endless points, they 
have never observed. They do not know that 
trees have character; that some are gay, and 
some solemn ; come light and airy, some solid 
and grand ; some domestic and homelike, some 
aristocratic and elegant; and that trees, in their 
forms, colors, foliage, and dendyral character, run 
through a long scale of variations and differences. 

Now, it is but a few trees we need for shade. 
The others, save always fruit trees, are for their 
beauty. They are to be selected and put together 
for the sake of one kind of beauty in the spring, 
another kind of beauty in the summer, and still 
another kind in autumn. 

The true landscape gardener is an artist who 
should rank with the masters. He uses trees for 
forms and colors, not on a canvas, but on the wide 
fields. On small places he can do little. On large 
ones he can create a work which should rank him 
with the builders of temples and cathedrals. 

Now is the time to study autumnal effects of 
trees, This is the one year in three in which na- 
ture justifies the praises heaped upon her au- 
tumn colors. No terms can exaggerate the trans- 
cendent beauty of the fields and forests in these 
dreamy October days. The hickories are golden 
yellow, or deep brown. The various maples are 
severally yellow, scarlet, and blood-red. The 
white ash is very striking, assuming a purplish 
hue which gradually changes from day to day to 
greenish yellow. The oaks are turning brown, or 
scarlet, while the beeches do not change a leaf, 
but hold their color as clear and fresh as the 
magnolias. But, look at the sumacs, at the stuar- 
tia, if you wish scarlet! 

But what are these names and words on paper ? 
To know this pomp one should go into the fields 
as I did yesterday, and along a hill-side, con- 
front the eastward-looking edge of the forest, and 
mark the masses of green, yellow, brown, scarlet, 
and red, laid together by the chance juxtaposi- 
tion of the trees, and yet with a harmony. that 
would make Titian despair, and with a profusion 
that would satisfy even Rubens. Why, then, 
should not those who are beautifying a country 
home take pains to select shrubs and trees that 
would gratify the eye with every variety in form 
and in foliage, and wind up in autumn with the 
full palette of color? 

Nay. ‘There is in winter a great choice in the 
wood-work of trees. Who ever saw the English 

elm, (Ulmus campestris) in January, lifting up its 
fine spray against a clear sky, without admiration 
of the beauty of its structure? Contrast it with 
the Kentucky coffee tree, or the ailantus, the 
paulownia imperialis, whose club-like limbs in 
Winter displease the eye. 


We have hardly made a beginning th the use of 
trees, for the production of pleasure, by a refined 
exhibition of beauty. The Central Park in New 
York, and the Prospect Park in Brooklyn are 
leading the way toa newera, The day will come 
when even they will be regarded as the pioneers 
rather than the final examples. MN 





MADCHEN’S VIEWS. 


BY C. A. G. 


66 5 he a candid examination I believe it 

) will be found that there is more downright 
misery among young women between the ages 
of eighteen and thirty than any other class of 
people,” 

That was rather an appalling sentence, and I 
read it agatii; duking to be sure if it was really a 
vopy of the Leformer’s Bugle which I held. 

Then I read on: “ The ordinary lot of the ordi- 
nary young woman is one of the most miserable 
and unnatural things in comfortably civilized 
life.” 

Dear! dear! in the midst of what désolation I 
Was living and bad never suspected it! As I fin- 
ished the article from which those sentences are 
quoted, I really began to feel condemned that I 
had hitherte been so comfortable; and when I 
remembered how that very day I had exalted 
over Baby’s first steps alone; and how foolishly 
happy I was because the Judge remembered my 
birthday with a great bunch of tea roses, and 
came home early enough to take me to the Phil- 
harmonic—why, I seemed to myself a heartless 
wretch dancing on church-yard turf to the sound 
of funeral dirges! For, were not the great mass 
of my sisteravod (who had no Judges and Pets) 
“Wearied, worried, stiffened things;” “ un- 
thanked and unconsidered drudges ;” whose ery 
went up from “starved souls and embittered 
lives;” and all the rest of it? It was quite dread- 
ful to contemplate. Why, Baby herself might 
grow up into one of these monuments of misery! 

So I went in search of Madchen; she was one 
of the ordinary young women, and might be ex- 
pected to hold views. on the subject. Together 
we would discuss them and join ranks with the 
gifted authoress of “ Unhappy Girls,” to sound 
the trumpet of reform and reparation. 1 found 
Madchen in the library, Mendelssohn’s Lieder Ohne 
Worte lay Open on the piano-rack, and I knew she 
had been practicing. A flannel dress for some 
Slum Alley protégé was folded in her work-bas- 
ket, but she was knitting a gorgeously striped 
purple and orange ball-cover for little Tommy 
Bangs, one of the five irrepressible boys of our 
next door neighbor, and giving an occasional 
glance into a volume of Browning open before 
her. 

“Madchen,” said I, abraptly, “are you very un- 
happy ?” 

* No,” answered that young woman composed- 
ly. “ What’s the matter now ?” 

For reply I read the quoted opening sentences 
of the article I held, and pausing, looked impres- 
sively at Madchen. 

“Rather strong language,” said she. “Go on.” 

I did go on—from title to concluding word, then 
looked at Madchen again. That serene damsel 
began a new purple stripe and said: 

“Hm—the ordinary lot of the ordinary young 
woman is that of adaughter in her father’s house, 
I suppose. So far as I know such individuals it 
does not strike me that the largest share of the 
world’s wretchedness is concentrated in their 
lots. So far as I know they seem contented, be- 
loved, indulged as far as the family cireum- 
stances will permit, and in the family circle are 
of quite as much influence and importance as 
their brothers. Misery! that’s a strong word to 
apply to all the nice girls we know, Kitten !” 

It is hard to be impressive with a person who 
converts your stately baptismal title into an 
absurd pet name, but I clung to my Bugle, and 
quoted again : 

“Then they ought to be miserable, Madchen. 
Listen ; ‘A young woman who really finds in the 
common lot of young women genuine happiness, 
does so in one of two ways. Either she is too 
frivolous; ... or she is happy by virtue of sim- 
ple self-abnegation. She is happy because she 
does not know she ought not to be.’” 

“Then let us hope her ignorance will continue,” 
said Madchen, still serene. “Frivolous? Per- 
haps so. It isn’t an adjective I should have ap- 
plied to Monica, for instance, but may be she de- 
serves it.” 

“Monica! Oh well—she—why, she”—began I, 
not finding it easy to deal with Madchen as I had 
intended. , 

“She is an ordinary young woman,” persisted 
Madchen. “She helps about the housework and 
sings over it ; she mends stockings without a mur- 
mur; she has ‘ buttered a hundred biscuit for the 
sewing circle’ dozens of times, and rather likes it. 





She isn’t miserable—therefore she’s frivolous. 





Bah!” said Madchen, with an energy that made 
tiié Wink, “Ask her father what he thinks; ask 
those ten great boys in her Sunday-school class. 
Don’t they go to her in e¥et'y trouble, believe in 
her every word, and love her next to their own 
mothers? Doesn’t she soften their mannets, and 
stimulate their braiv’s, and purify their thoughts? 
Isn’t she leviding them up to be generous, well- 
balanced, Christiaii then? She'll never write 2 
book, or learn a trade, or stop looking pretty and 
being cheerful; but I think I would as seon have 
the reward of her life as that of some Of these 
who deplore her frivolity.” 


“ Motiiea has peeuliar gifts,” murmured I. 

“Every wottidii has peeuliar gifts then,” said 
Madchen. “Monica uses he's, that’s all. Every 
woman can put her heart into her wotk smd do 
gracefully and graciously what her bands find to 
do. Monica does that. It strikes me such a life 
requizés Varied abilities and great qualities of 
head and heart, and gi¥e# seope to them, instead 
of ‘dwarfing’ them. It is thé position of the 
ordinary young woman; it is a life that reaches 
into and influences the lives of others in no sma! 
degree; and it is full of opportunities for the 
growth of individttality, instead of merely eculti- 
vating ‘an ape-like facility of imitation, as your 
writer declares. If girls wish to be listless dawd- 
lers they can, and are unhappy accordingly. Most 
of them don’t wish it, however; they fill a place 
that may possibly be unnatural, but it is the place 
where their Maker puts them, and for which they 
are fitted.” ‘ 

_ Madchen paused, and I waved the Bugle feebly, 
being rather stunned by such vehemence; but 
she gave me no chance to reply. 

“If you compare those who must earn their 
own living, I do not see that they develop ‘ healthy 
womanhood’ in a remarkable degtee from their 
‘hand-to-hand battle in the very thick of life.’ I 
do see that they are no more than units in the 
great mass of needy, crowding men and woman, 
and that they stiffen, and worry, and drudge, and 
grow old faster than their more fortunate (or 
frivolous) sisters who can stay at home. Ifa 
girl yearns to be a lawyer, or doctor, or slhoe- 
maker, or sea-captain, she is at lioerty to try for 
it; but she must meet all the obstacles that the 
average young man does, and if he finds ita hard 
matter to keep his, head above water and gain a 
comfortable independence, what willit be to her? 
The obstacle of her own interior self, I won't 
dwell on; she always finds it out, though. Possi- 
bly a prosaic, necessarily selfish fight for bread is 
what the ordinary girl needs to develop into more 
than the commonplace woman; but facts don’t 
prove it so. Of course if a girl is superior, if she 
has it in her to rise above the mass, she will, just 
as the superior man will. But if she is only of 
the ordinary type she will be jostled, and trodden 
on, and despitefully used in the world; and will 
shine, and be useful, and blessed at home ; and in 
this last place let her stay, if she can, for the 
common good of humavpity.” 

Now this was what I had not expected from 
Madchen, and I said so. 

“T thought you would believe in elevation and 
progress for the sex,” I remarked. 

“So I do,” sad Madchen. “ But my creed is 
not found in the Bugle, or The Rampant Reformer, 
or the Woman’s Balloon. ‘Not by might, nor by 
power, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord,’ ” repeated 
Madchen, softly. “I wish people felt that a little 
more. I wish they would believe that the best 
working must not of necessity be the most noisy 
and pushing; that the low place is not therefore 
the ignoble, and the unseen power the weakest. 
I wish they felt real glory is in the patience, and 
sweetness, and steadfastness, and the ‘my Spirit’ 
they put into whatever work they do. Then I 
think there would be more real progress and less 
talking about ‘Unhappy Girls;’ and the talkers 
wouldn’t tell the peor girls that they must be 
miserable if they stay single, and more miserable 
if they marry.” 

“Pitiful drudges,” quoted I again, “ whom 
marriage only can relieve from this position, and 
even marriage shall be in the main but a con- 
tinuance of the same! No, I object to that 
myself.” 

“I'm always rather glad such talkers don’t, in 
general, personally try the married ‘ cortinuance’ 
of misery,” said Madchen, with a gleam in her 
eyes and a little pink flush creeping into her 
cheeks. “You and I have ‘romantic’ notions of 
the crown and joy of loving, Kitten ; we have not 
climbed up where the talkers stand.” 

“Then you don’t believe girls are unhappy a 
bit?” said I, half reproachfully, returning to the 
Bugle. 

“ Girls are human, undeniably,” answered Mad- 
chen. “They get morbid, sometimes, not often, 
or for long; they are disappointed; they lose a 
joy, or receive a sorrow now and then all the 
way through life, just as all people must, whether 


“And you would change nothing? put no new 
element into their lives?” I queried again. 

“T would put more Christ into their lives,” said 
Madchen, looking up with clear eyes. “If that 
would not satisfy them with the height and depth 
and richness of their sphere, I do not think learn- 
ing trades and going to college would help them 
any. I would put just that into all lives; then I 
should be sure that the ‘ elevation’ and ‘ progres- 
sion’ would go on forever.” 

Now that I have written down Madchen’s ideas 
as she talked them that afternoon, I am not sure 
that they can be called “‘ views” at all. I confess 
they are not high-sounding, or logical, or even 
brilliant. I know well with what rhetoric and 
pungent adjectives they would be assailed by 
those people whom Madchen calls “ the talkers.” 
But somehow I cannot help hoping that Baby, 
when she grows up, will feel as Madchen does. 
And thotigh she may only be an “ ordinary young 
woman,” with neither husband, trade, or pro- 
fession, I think I shall not be afraid for her fu- 
ture if it holds the “Spirit” Madchen believes 


j | will fill it so completely. . 





WATER TALK. 
BY THE REY. E. E. HALE. 
no I. 

SAPH FERGUSON and I were in the sea just 
outside the breakers on Matoonoe Beach in 
Rhode Island. I take it this is just the finest bath 
possible in New England, which is to say, of 
course, in the United States, which is, I suppose, 
in the world, though I am not perfeci!y sure about 

the surf south of .the La Plata River. 

Ferguson thought we had had enough ‘acling 
in the breakers,—said he had come into the water 
for exercise,—and proposed a pull along the shore, 
outside the white crests, toward Stony Point, to 
which I agreed. And he fell to talking about the 
disappearance of a Creole girl from the pier; she 
had been advertised as kidnapped, in the papers. 

“Did I ever tell you my story of the disappear- 
ance of that Boothby child,—English child ?” said 
I. No—Ferguson said,—not if he remewbered the 
name. So as we swam on I told him just as I tell 
it to you. 

“These Boothbys were English spinners, of the 
better sort, from Manchester. They came over in 
the midst of that awful strike whicli Mrs. Gaskell 
immortalized in Mary Barton. I have talked 
with them about that very strike. Well, the 
strike did not improve their fortunes much, but 
sqme committee of workmen, or employers, poor- 
boards, landlords or somebody, sent them all, bag 
and baggage, paralytic mother, half-witted father, 
and deaf and dumb niece over to America. That 
isa convenience of an old country, that you have a 
new one under your lee. Well, they landed at 
Boston, and at Boston the philanthropists thought 
they must be sent to the West. ‘“ Great country 
the West!” So they were sent to the West. But 
in those days, sending them to the West, when 
the Boston philanthropists did it, meant giving 
them all second-class tickets to Worcester, forty 
miles away. Now the Boston philanthropists are 
apt not to get them so far. I was a minister in 
Worcester then, so before a year was over some- 
body reported the Boothbys to me. ' 

“They had got along, at first, sufficiently well. 
I don’t remember where the half-witted father 
was, nor the deaf and dumb niece ; somewhere or 
other at the public charge I suppose. The man 
and his wife had some sort of work in some sort 
of mill,—when then came a drought and every- 
body shut off work,—as bad as the Manchester 
strike. Then he got discouraged and half-starved, 
and they all were half-starved, and they had in 
the house with them a bad case of typhus, and 
they all got frightened about that; all this, mark 
you, before they consulted any people of sense, 
or not a word of this that lam going to tell you 
need have happened.” 

“Oh! need not it?” asked Ferguson, rather in- 
differently, as if he did not much care whether it 
happened or not. But he turned over on his right 
side and began swimming with the hand-over- 
hand streke. So did I. And asI had got started, 
I went on. I knew he would be interested before 
I was done. 

“They took bad advice, or rather they took 
none at all. They agreed that the sick father 
should go to the town poor-house ; and he was so 
sick that he could not be sent far away. So the 
people there had to take care of him till he 
mended. He saw that things looked comforta- 
bly there,—there were some children he got fond 
of,—and when he came back he persuaded his 
wife to send their little Bessy there till the man 
who had the fever was well. And my story is 
about Bessy.” 

“Oh! is it?’ said Ferguson, rather lazily, “I 
thought it was about Boothby. I think we had 
better go home.” 





girls or ‘any other class.’” 


“Tt is about Bessy Boothby,—her first name is 
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Bessy and her last name is Boothby. They were 
more used to work-house life in England than 
our laboring people are here, and they thought 
no shame to have the child at the poor-house for 
a few weeks, pretty much as the grandfather was 
at one asylum and the niece, if she was a niece, at 
another. So Bessy was sent to the town poor- 
house also. This, you see, was before any of us 
knew them, or no such blunder would have been 
made.” 

“ Blunder,” said Ferguson, “I see no blunder. 
They all appear to have been poor. What is a poor- 
house for but for poor people.” And Ferguson 
lay over on his breast again and began swim- 
ming with Gen. Krastrémm’s stroke. So did I. 

“ A poor-house for poor people? My dear Asaph, 
that shows you do not understand the law of set- 
tlements—as how should you, being only an attor- 
ney at law. There never were but three men in 
Massachusetts who understood it. Gov. Andrew 
was one, and he is dead. Another of the three is 
in London. And the third is,—not in Massachu- 
setts at this moment. She should not have gone 
to the poor-house, because she had no settlement 
in Worcester.” 

“TI thought you said they had settled there.” 

“So I did. But that has nothing to do with it. 
And if you keep interrupting me you will never 
hear your story.” 

Asaph muttered that he thought it was my 
story. But I did not mind him, but lay over on 
my back, and struck into the Deuteron-proteron 
stroke while he went on with the Baron. 

“No! She had no settlement. And so, before 
she had been at the poor-house a week, she was 
sent to the State poor-house in Monson.” 

“ Why, had she a settlement in Monson ?” 

“You must not interrupt! She had no settle- 
ment at all. That was the reason she went to 
Monson. Boothby and his wife knew she was 
there, but they were lied to,—and they supposed 
Monson was just out of sight, the other side of 
Chandler Hill, so they stuck to their business; 
the mills got open again, they moved into a new 
tenement, they whitewashed it nicely, and then, 
of a Sunday morning, Boothby inquired his way 
to Monson, to find that it was thirty miles away. 

“ Boothby did not like this, he had to lose a day 
going there. But he bought his ticket and went. 
He found three hundred children, and found a 
master and staff, but he found no Bessy Boothby.” 

“ Blown up in the cars?” asked Asaph, begin- 
ning to be just a little interested. 

“Wait and you shall know; that is the end of 
the story. She was not blown up in the cars. She 
had been there, and was on the books. But she 
was not there now.” 

“Dead ?” 

“You must not interrupt. She was not dead.” 

“Run away ?” 

“You must not intérrupt. 
away.” 

“Smallpox, and off at the infirmary ?” 

“‘She had been vaccinated in her youth. No 
sir. She had been kidnapped, and kidnapped 
under the eyes of the authorities. Very cheap 
they were. And although Thomas Boothby was 
rather a seedy-looking man, and as stupid as 
some other Englishmen I have known, the authori- 
ties did not dare to bully him. Massachusetts had 
some stiff statutes just then about kidnapping 
and the accessories to kidnapping. Are you 
aware, by the way, that “kid” in the vernacular 
means “child,” and to “nap” is to “nab” in the 
Sanskrit? This child had been nabbed under 
their eyes. 

“ All they could say was that some very nice 
people took her. ‘Indeed they were nice. They 
were extraordinarily nice. And they had a very 
nice team. The kerridge, you can’t think, Mr. 
Boothby, what a nice kerridge it was, and the 
horses, two Morgan bays. If you had seen the 
kerridge, Mr. Boothby, I am quite sure you would 
be pleased.’ 

“But poor Boothby had not seen the carriage, 
and he was not pleased at all. He stormed and 
he swore, and he swore and he stormed. But 
swearing and storming did no good. How could 
it? These people had let the child go to some 
blackguards who had given them false names. 
How could they tell what they did not know ?” 

“T say,” said Asaph, “the'women are waving 
their towels. They want us to come in. Let’s 
pull ashore.” 

So we pulled ashore through the breakers again, 
and the women had many tales to tell us. How 
Mabel had been thrown over by the breakers. 
How Grace had swum ten strokes without putting 
her feet to the ground, and how Abigail had been 
looking on and had ‘not noticed a great tall 
rounder from the sea, and had got her mouth full 
in consequence. And in the midst of these in- 
terruptions I had no chance to finish the story of 
Bessy Boothby. 


She had not run 








Littie S1xs.—In a California forest of a thou- 
sand acres, you can scarcely find a tree that is not 
dead and crumbling to decay. No fire has swept over 
it, no lightuing scathed those naked bleaching pines. 
This ruin was wrought by a little insect’s larvex, not 
larger than a grain of rice. What a hundred ax- 
men could not accomplish by years of hard labor, this 
seemingly insignificant insect sent its feeble offspring 
to perform. One alone could have feeble power, it 
is true; but millions were marshaled, and all the skill 
+ of man could not stay their course. Such is the 
power of little sins. Performing the same act for 
even two or three times in succession, the habit is 
formed.—Young People’s Helper. 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 
AUNT MARIA’S DICTUM. 


UR lovely moon of moons had now waned, 

and the time drew on when, like Adam and 
Eve, we were hand in hand to turn our backs on 
Paradise and set our faces toward the battle of 
life. 

“ The world was all before us where to choose.” 
In just this crisis we got the following'from Aunt 
Maria : 

My Dear Eva:—Notwithstanding all that has 
passed, I cannot help writing to show that inter- 
est in your aftairs, which it may be presumed, as 
your aunt and godmother, I have some right to 
feel, and though I know that my advice always 
has been disregarded, still I think it my duty to 
speak, and shall speak. 

Of course, as I have not been consulted or taken 
into your confidence at all, this may seem like 
interference, but I overheard Mr. Fellows talking 
with Alice about looking for houses for you, and 
I must tell you that I am astonished that you 
should think of such a thing. Housekeeping is 
very expensive, if you keep house with the least 
attention to appearance ; and genteel board can be 
obtained at a far less figure. Then as to your 
investing the little that your grandmother left 
you in a house, it is something that shows such 
childish ignorance as really is pitiable. I don’t 
suppose either you or your husband ever priced 
an article of furniture at David and Saul’s in 
your lives, and have not the smallest idea of the 
cost of all those things which a house makes at 
once indispensable. You fancy a house arranged 
as you have always seen your father’s, and do 
not know that the kind of marriage you have 
chosen places all these luxuries wholly out of 
your reach. Then as to the house itself, the 
whole ‘of your little property would go but a 
small way toward giving you a dwelling any way 
respectable for you to live in. 

It is true there are cheap little houses in New 
York, but where, and on what streets? You would 
not want to live among mechanics and dentists, 
small clerks, and people of that description. 
Everything when one is first married depends on 
taking a right stand in the beginning. Of course, 
since the ruin that has come on your father, and 
with which you will see I never reproach you, 
though you might have prevented it, it is.neces- 
sary for all of us to be doubly careful. Every- 
body is very kind and considerate, and people 
have called and continue to invite us, and we 
may maintain our footing as before, if we give 
our-whole mind to it, as evidently it is our duty 
todo, paying proper attention to appearances. I 
have partially engaged a place for you, subject 
of course to your and your husband’s approval, 
at Mivart’s, which is a place that can be spoken 
of—a place where the best sort of peeple are. 
Mrs. Mivart is a protégée of mine, and is willing 
to take you at a considerable reduction, if you 
take asmall back room. Thus you will have no 
cares, and no obligations of hospitality, and be 
able to turn your resources all to keeping up the 
proper air and appearances, which with the pres- 
ent shocking prices for everything, silks, gloves, 
shoes, etc., and the requirements of the times, are 
something quite frightful to contemplate. 

The course of conduct I have indicated seems 
specially necessary in view of Alice’s future. The 
blight that comes on all her prospects in this 
dreadful calamity of your father’s is something 
that lies with weight on my mind. A year ago 
Alice might have commanded the very best of 
offers, and we had every reason to hope such an 
establishment for her as her beauty and accom- 
plishments ought to bring. It is a mercy to think 
that she will still be invited and have her 
chances, though she will have to struggle with 
her limited means to keep up a proper style; 
but with energy and attention it can be done. 
I have known girls capable of making, in secret, 
dresses and bonnets that were ascribed to the first 
artists. The puffed tulle in which Sallie Morton 
came to your last German was wholly of her own 
make—although of course this was told me in 
confidence by her mother and ought to go no 
farther. But if you take a mean little house 
among ordinary low classes, and live in a poor, 
cheap, and scrubby way, of course you cut yéur- 
self off from society, and you see it degrades the 
whole family. I am sure, asI told your mother, 
nothing but your inexperience would lead you to 
think of it, and your husband being a literary 
man naturally would not understand considera- 
tions of this nature. I have seen a good deal of 
life, and I give it as the result of my observation 
that there are two things that very materially in- 
fluence standing in society; the part of the city 
we live in, and the church we go to. Of course, 
I presume you will not think of leaving your 
church, which has in it the most select circles of 
New York. A wife’s religious consolations are 
things no husband should interfere with, and I 
trust you will not fling away your money on a 
mean little house in a fit of childish ignorance. 
You will want the income of that money for your 
dress, and carriages for calls and other items 
essential to keep up life, 


I suppose you have heard that the Elmores are 
making extensive preparations for Sophie’s wed- 
ding in the Fall. When I see the vanity and 
instability of earthly riches, I cannot but be glad 
that there is a better world; the consolations of 
religion at times are all one has to turn to. Be 
careful of your health, my dear child, and don’t 
wet your feet. From your letters I should infer 
that you were needlessly going into very damp 
unpleasant places. Write me immediately what 
I am to tell them at Mivart’s. 

Your affectionate aunt, 
MARIA WOUVERMANS. 

It was as good as a play to see my wife’s face 
as she read this letter, with flushed cheeks and 
an impatient tapping of her little foot that fore- 
boded an outburst. 

“ Just like her for all the world,” she said, toss- 
ing the letter to me, which I read with vast 
amusement. 

“We'll have a house of our own as quick as 
we can get one,” she said. “I think I see myself 
gossiping in a boarding-house, hanging on to the 
outskirts of fashion in the way she plans, making 
puffed tulle dresses in secret places and wearing 
out life to look asif I were as rich as I am not, and 
trying to keep step with people of five times our 
income. If you catch Eva Van Arsdel at that 
game, then tell me!” 

“Eva Van Arsdel is a being of the past, fortu- 
nately for me, darling.” 

“ Well, Eva Van Arsdel Henderson, then,” said 
she. “That compound personage is stronger’and 
more defiant of worldly nonsense than the old 
Eva dared to be.” 

“And I think your aunt has no idea of what 
there is developing in Alice.” 

“To be sure she hasn’t ; not the remotest. Alice 
is proud and sensible, proud in the proper way 
I mean. She was full willing to take the goods 
the gods provided while she had them, but she 
never will stoop to all the worries, and cares, and 
little mean artifices of genteel poverty. She 
never will dress and go out on hunting expedi- 
tions to catch a rich husband. I always said 
Alice’s mind lay in two strata, the upper one 
worldly and ambitious, the second generous and 
high-minded. Our fall from wealth has been like 
a land slide, the upper stratum has slid off and 
left the lower. Alice will now show that she is 


both a strong and noble woman. Our engagement 


and marriage has wholly converted her, and she 
has stood by me like a little Trojan all along.” 

“ Well,” said I, “ about this letter ?” 

“Oh! you answer it for me. It’s time Aunt 
Maria learned that there is a man to the fore; be- 
sides you are not vexed, you are only amused, 
and you can write a diplomatic letter.” 

“And tell her sweetly and politely, with all 
ruffles and trimmings, that it is none of her busi- 
ness?” said I. 

“Yes, just that, but of course with all possible 
homage of your high consideration. Then till we 
can find a house,’ I suppose we can find nice 
country board for the hot months near New York, 
where you can come out every night on the rail- 
road and stay Sundays.” 

“Exactly. I have the place all thought of and 
terms arranged long ago. A charming Quaker 
family where you will find the best of fruit, and 
the nicest of board, and the quietest.and gentlest 
of hosts, all for a sum quite within our means.” 

“ And then,” said she,’ ‘‘ by Fall I trust we shall 
find a house to suit us.” 

“Certainly,” said I. “Ihave faith that sucha 
house is all waiting for us somewhere in the un- 
known future. We are traveling toward it, and 
shall know it when we see it.” — 


“ Just think,” said my wife, “of Aunt Maria as 


suggesting that we should board so that we could 
shirk all obligations of hospitality! What's life 
good for if you can’t have your friends with you, 
and make people happy under your roof ?” 

* And who would think of counting the money 
spent in hospitality ?” said I. 

“Yet I have heard of people who purposely 
plan to have no spare room in their house,” an- 
swered Eva. 
speaking of Mrs. Jacobs with approbation for 
just this piece of economy.” 

“ By which she secures money for party dresses 
and a brilliant annual entertainment, I suppose,” 
said I. 

“Well,” said Eva, “I have always imagined my 


home with friends in it. A warm peculiar corner 


for each one of yours and mine. It is the very 
charm of the prospect when I figure this, that, and 
the other one enjoying with us, and then I have 
the great essential of “help ” secured. Do you 
know that there was one Mary McClellan married 
from our house years ago who was a perfect 
adorer at my shrine and always begged me to be 
married that she might come and live with me? 
Now she is a widow with a little girl eight years 
old, and it is the desire of her heart to get a 
place where she can have her child with her. It 
will fit exactly. The little cub, under my traininy, 
can wait on the table and tend the door, and Mary 
will be meanwhile a mother to me in my inex- 
perience.” 

“Capital!” saidI. “I am sure our star is in the 
ascendant, and we shall hear from our house before 
the summer is through.” 

One day, near the first of October, while up for 
a Sunday at our country boarding-place, I got the 
following letter from Jim Fellows: 

My Dear Old Boy :—I think we have got it. I 





mean got the house. I aM 29% 4 gure what 


“T remember, now, Aunt Maria’s 


your wife will say, but I happened to meet Miss 
Alice last night and I told her, and she says she is 
sure it willdo. Hear and understand. 

Coming down town yesterday I bought the - 
Herald and read to my joy that Jack Fergus had 
been appointed Consul to Algiers. To say the 
truth we fellows have thought the game was 
pretty much up with poor Jack; his throat and 
lungs are so bad, and his family consumptive. So 
I said when I read it, ‘Good ! there’s a thing that'll 
do.’ I went right round to congratulate him and 
found three or four of our fellows doing the same 
thing. Jack was pleased, said it was all right, 
but still I could see there was a hitch somewhere, 
and that in fact it was not all right, and when 
the other fellows went away I staid, and then it 
came out. He said at once that he was glad of 
the appointment, but that he had no money ; the 
place at Algiers does not support a man. He will 
have to give up his bank salary, and unless he 
could sell his house for ready money he could do 
nothing. I never knew he had any house. Heaven 
knows none of the rest of us have got any houses. 
But it seems some aunt of his, an old Knicker- 
bocker, left him one. Well, I asked him why he 
didn’t sell it. He said he couldn’t. He had had 
two agents there that morning. They wouldn’t 
give him any encouragement till the whole place 
was sold together. You see it is one of those be- 
twixt and between places which ‘is going to be a 
business place, but isn’t yet. So he said; and it 
was that which made me think of you and your 
wife. 

I asked where it was, and he told me. It is one of 
those little streets that lead out of Varick street, if 
you know where that is, I’ll bet Mrs. Henderson a 
dozen pair that she doesn’t. Well, I went with him 
to see it when the bank closed, for I still thought 
of you. By George, I think you will likeit. It is 
the last house in a block, the street is dul] enough 
but is inhabited by decent quiet people, who mind 
their own business. Of course the respectable 
Mrs. Wouvermans would think it an unknown 
horror to live there, and be quite sure they were 
all Jews or sorcerers, or some other sort of come- 
outers. Well, this house itself is not like the 
rest of the block—having been built by this old 
Aunt Martila, or Van Beest, or whatever else her 
name was, for her own use. It is a brick house, 
with a queer stoop, two and a half stories high 
(the house, not the stoop), with a bay-window on 
the end, going out on a sort of a church-yard, 
agross which you look to what is, I believe, St. 
John’s Park*—a place with trees, and English 
sparrows, and bird-houses and things. Jack and 
his wife have made the place look quite cosy, and 
.| managed to get a deal of comfort out of it. Iwish 
I could buy it and take my wife there, if only I had 
one. This place Jack will sell for eight thou- 
sand dollars—four thousand down and four thou- 
sand on mortgage. I call that dirt cheap, and 
Livingstone, our head book-keeper, who used to 
be a house-broker, tells me it is a bargain such as 
he never heard of, and that you can sell it at 
any time for more than that. I have taken the 
refusal for three days, so come down, both of you, 
bright and early Monday and look at it.” 

So down we came; we saw; we bought. In 
a few days we were ready, key in hand, to open 
and walk into “Our House.” 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 
OUR HOUSE. 


HERE are certain characteristic words which 
the human heart loves to conjure with, and 
one of the strongest among them is the phrase, 
“Our House.” It is not my house, nor your house, 
nor their house, but Our House. It is the insepar- 
able we whoown it, and it is the we and the our 
that goa long way toward impregnating it with 
the charm that makes it the symbol of things most 
blessed and eternal. 

Houses have their physiognomy, as much as 
persons. There are common-place houses, sug- 
gestive houses, attractive houses, mysterious 
houses, and fascinating houses, just as there are 
all these classes of persons. There are houses 
whose windows seem to yawn idly—to stare va- 
cantly—there are houses whose windows glower 
weirdly, and Jook at you askance ; there are houses 
‘again, whose very doors and windows seem wide 
open with frank cordiality, which seem to stretch 
their arms to embrace you, and woo you kindly to 
come and possess them. 

My wife and I, as we put our key into the door 
and let ourselves into the deserted dwelling, now 
all our own, said to each other at once that it was a 
home-like house. It was built in the old style, when 
they had solid timbers and low ceilings, with great 
beams and large windows, with old-fashioned 
small panes of glass, but there was about it a 
sort of homely individuality, suggestive of cosy 
comforts. The front room had an ancient fire- 
place, with quaint Dutch tiles around it. The 
Ferguses had introduced a furnace, gas, and wa- 
ter, into it; but the fire-place in most of the rooms 
still vemained, suggestive of the old days in New 
York when wood was plenty and cheap. One 
could almost fancy that those days of roaring 
family hearths had so heartened up the old chim- 
neys that a portion of the ancient warmth yet 
inhered in the house. 

“ There, Harry,” said my wife, exultantly point- 
+t was; but alas! since the recent time of this story, in- 


satiate commerce has taken the old Park and built therein 
a huge railway freight depot. 
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ing to the fire-place, “see, this is the very thing 
that your mother’s brass andirons will fit into— 
how charmingly they will go with it !” 

And then those bright, sunny windows, and 
that bay-window looking across upon those trees 
was perfectly lovely. In fact, the leaves of the 
trees shimmering in October light, cast reflections 
into the reom suggestive of country life, which, 
fresh from the country as we were, was an added 
charm. 

The rooms were very low studded, scarcely nine 
feet in height—and, by the by, I believe that 
that feature in old English and Dutch house- 
building is one that greatly conduces to give an 
air of comfort. A low ceiling insures ease in warm- 
ing, and in our climate where one has to depend 
on fires for nine months in the year, this is some- 
thing worth while. In general, I have noticed in 
rooms that the sense of snugness and conifort dies 
out asthe ceiling rises in height—rooms twelve 
and fifteen feet high may be all very grand and 
very fine, but they are never sociable, they never 
seem to brood over you, soothe you, and take 
you to their heart as the motherly low-browed 
room does. 

My wife ran all over her own dominions—ex- 
ploring and planning, telling me volubly how she 
would arrange them. The woman was Queen 
here; her foot was on her native heath, and she 
saw capabilities and possibilities with the eye of 
an artist. 

Now, I desire it to be understood that I am not 
indifferent to the charms of going to housekeep- 
ing full-handed. I do not pretend to say that my 
wife and I should not have enjoyed opening our 
family reign in a stone palace, overlooking New 
York Central Park, with all the charms of city and 
country life united, with all the upholsterers and 
furniture shops in New York at our feet. All this 
was none too good for our taste if we could have 
had it, but since we could not have it, we took an- 
other kind of delight, and one quite as vivid, in 
seeing how charmingly we could get on without it. 
In fact, I think there is an exultation in the con- 
stant victory over circumstances, in little inven- 
tions, substitutions, and combinations, rendered 
necessary by limited means which is wanting to 
those to whose hand everything comes without 
an effort. 

If, for example, the brisk pair of robins, who 
have built in the elm tree opposite to our bay- 
window, had had a nestall made, and lined, and 
provided for them to go into, what an amount of 
tweedle and chipper, what a quantity of flutter- 
ing, and soaring, and singing would have been 
wanting to the commencement of their house- 
keeping! All those pretty little conversations 
with the sticks and straw, all that brave work in 
tugging at abit of twine and thread, which finally 
are carried off in triumph and wrought into the 
nest, would be a loss in nature. How much ad- 
venture and enterprise, how many little heart- 
beats of joy go into one robin’s nest simply be- 
cause Mother Nature makes them work it out for 
themselves ! 

We spent a cheerful morning merely in running 
over our house, and telling each other what we 
could do with it, and congratulating each other 
that it was “such a bargain,” for, look, here is an 
outlook upon trees; and here is a little back yard, 
considerably larger than a good-sized pocket- 
handkerchief, where Mrs. Fergus had raised mign- 
onette, heliotropes, and roses and geraniums 
enough to have afresh morning bouquet of them 


daily ; and an ancient grape-vine planted by some } 


old Knickerbocker, which Jack Fergus had train- 
ed in a sort of arbor over the dining-room window, 
and which at this present moment was hanging 
with purple clusters of grapes. We ate of them 
and felt like Adam and Eve in Pgradise. What 
was it to us that this little Eden of ours was in 
an unfashionable quarter, and that, as Aunt Maria 
would say, there was not a creature living within 
miles of us, it was still our mystical “garden 
which the Lord God had planted eastward in 
Eden.” The purchase of it, it is true, had ab- 
sorbed all my wife’s little fortune, and laid a 
debt upon us—but we told each other that it was, 
after all, our cheapest way of renting a foothold 
in New York. “For, you see,” said my wife in- 
structively, “papa says it is a safe investment, 
as it is sure to rise in value, so that even if we 
want to sell it we can get more than we paid.” 


“ What a shrewd little trader you are getting 
tobe!” I said, admiring this profound financial 
view. 

“Oh, indeed I am! and, now, Harry dear, don’t 
let’s go to any expense about furniture till I’ve 
shown you what Iintend todo. I know devices 
for giving a room an air with so little; for ex- 
ample, look at this recess. I shall fill this up with 
a divan that I shall get up for nine or ten dollars.” 

“You get it up!” 

“Yes, I—with Mary to help me—you’ll see in 
time. We'll have all the comfort that could be 
got out of a sofa, for which people pay eighty or 
ninety dollars, and the eighty or ninety dollars 
will go to get other things, you see. And then 
we must have a stuffed seat running round this 
bay-window. I can get that up. I’ve seen at 
Stewart’s such a lovely piece of patch, with broad 
crimson stripes, and a sort of mauresque figure 
interposed. I think we had better get the whole 
of it, and that will do for one whole room. Let’s 
see! I shall make lambrequins for the windows, 
and cover the window-seats, and then we shall 
have only to buy two or three great stuffed chairs 
and cover them with the same. Oh, you'll see 





what I'lldo. I shall make this house so comfort- 
able and charming that people will wonder to see 
it.” 

“Well, darling, I give all that up to you, that is 
your dominion, your reign.” 

“To be sure; you have all your work up at the 
office there, and your articles to wnite, and be- 
sides, dear, with all your genius, and all that, you 
really don’t know much about this sort of thing, 
so give yourself no trouble, I’ll attend to it—it is 
my ground, you know. Now, I don’t mean mother 
or Aunt Maria shall come down here till we have 
got every thing arranged. Alice is going to come 
and stay with me and help, and when I want you 
T'll call on you, for, though I am not a writing 
genius, I am a genius in these matters as you'll 
see.” 

“You are a veritable household fairy,” said I, 
“and this house, henceforth, lies on the borders 
of the fairyland. Troops of gay and joyous spirits 
are flocking to take possession of it, and their little 
hands will carry forward what you begin.” 


[To be continued.) 
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T has become a matter of remark with those 
who study the interior of history, that events 
move in cycles; that certain years, recurring 80 
often, are years of riots, or misrule; that certain 
cycles also are found in commercial matters—the 
rise, the progress and the breaking down of com- 
mercial affairs. And so it would seem as though 
there were years of catastrophe. The apparently 
long continued years of impunity at last bring round 
what might almost be called the years of fire. This 
certainly might well be called a year of fire. In the 
burnings that are taking place in the forests of 
Michigan and the northwestern territory; in the 
destruction of town after town; in the burning of 
men, women and children, by scores and by hun- 
dreds—in these things there is enough to occupy the 
amazement and the sympathy of the whole c8m- 
munity, ifit were not for the greater disaster which 
has taken place in Chicago. Nothing can measure 
that disaster so much as the things which it dwarfs 
and belittles. When we read that such a village is 
swept away, that such a town is gone, that twenty 
or thirty persons in a barn were all burned together, 
aud that people of whole districts fled to the water, 
and could find no refuge from the heated atmos- 
phere but by submerging themselves there—when 
we read these things we pass on, scarcely dwelling 
upon them. And that this should be so, measures 
the extent of that other calamity which is upper- 
most in our thoughts. 

One of the first things which I have noticed in 
myself in respect to this Chicago disaster, is my ut- 
ter incapacity to takeitin. It affects me somewhat 
as mountains do. I have to live in the presence of 
them a great while before my eye adjusts itself to 
such great magnitudes. I have no ordinary expe- 
rience by which to measure them. I spent three or 
four days at the foot of Mont Blanc, and I could not 
help feeling that it was small. It did not seem 
large. I could not realize that it was large. I could 
not getitin. I could not measure it. My eye kept 
pronouncing it no bigger than the mountains which 
I had been accustomed to measure. And it wasa 
long time before I began to have any adequate con- 
ception of the magnitude and grandeur of the 
mountain. 

It was so with many battles during the war. I 
could not take inso much. I wasfull. But events 
went on, and on, and on, beyond my capacity of 
measuring. And in regard to this great calamity at 
Chicago, we have about so much sympathy that we 
can expend; and when that is gone, all that is over 
is, as it were, surplusage, and goes for nothing. 
The obliteration of a house and household by fire, is 
about as much as one can takein; but when you 
come to take in a whole street of houses, and the 
desolation of a whole line of families, then you feel 
that you have gone to the maximum. But when it 
is a whole ward in a city, you feel, *‘There is no 
use.’”’ You cannot get any further. But when you 
come to measure by miles and miles and miles—five 
miles in one direction, with a breadth of one mile— 
and consider that everything is swept off clean, so 
that in all that district not a stick is left, and thou- 
sands,and tens of thousands, and fifty thousand, 
and a hundred thousand, and two hundred thousand 
people are homeless, without clothes, or food, or 
place of shelter, it is utterly incommensurable, and 
we have to think of it little by little, and measure 
it by one, and another, and another standard. But 
after all, we cannot conceive of so vast a magnitude 
of suffering. It cannot be estimated. 

It is like sounds in mighty tropical storms, when 
the air can take only just so much. It is not possi- 
ble for it to vibrate more than so much. But there 
is thunder upon thunder, and peal upon peal above 
that, which amounts to nothing. ; 

And yet, though we cannot measure that vast 
mass of suffering humanity, every single individual 
in it goes on suffering and suffering and suffering, 
amidst fear and desolation and poverty. 

Now, I quite admire the upspring which I already 
see in Chicago. I knew it would be so. Chicago is 
not destroyed. She is burned down; but like an- 
other Phoenix she will rise from her ashes, fairer and 
more beautiful than before. The stron, the enter- 
prising.and the hopeful, are going to take care of 
themselves. But oh, for the multitudes of the 
poor! oh, for the destitute women and children! 
oh, for the strangers that were there! Those that 
were organized into society, and were performing 
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the lower kinds of labor in the community, and had 
their places and remunerations and protections, 
but were suddenly stripped bare—it is for them 
that my heart goes out. It is for them that I be- 
lieve prayers will enter the ears of the Lord God of 
Sabaoth. If there is a God, and if in the Word of 
God we have a true representation of his nature, 
then surely he is a God of commiseration and suc- 
cor, and the poor and the afflicted are under his 
care. 

Next, however, to the greatness of the calamity, 
it seems to me, is the admirableness of the national 
sympathy which is manifesting itself. This whole 
nation has risen up as one man—the Northern and 
Middle part of it (I have not yet seen any statement 
that contributions have been made in any Southern 
city, though I presume there have been). - All the 
Middle and Northern States bave risen up appar- 
ently as one man, and reached out their arms, and 
taken that great city of three hundred thousand in- 
habitants, and, I had almost said, adopted her; and 
she lies upon the bosom of the nation as a child upon 
its mother’s breast. And the bread, the raiment, 
and the various succor required have now been 
contributed most generously from the rising of the 
sun to the going down of the same. And we know 
no Protestant and no Catholic; we know po Demo- 
crat and no Republican; we know not even the 
good or the bad; all we know, is, that men and 
women have suffered, and are suffering. And the 
hand and heart of the nation are like the hand and 
heart of God, who maketh his sun to rise on the evil 
and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and 
and on the unjust. 

When to this you add that the great kingdom 
north of us, with instinctive compassion, rises up, 
also, to be a helper and partner in this great work 
of beneficence; nay, that across the sea, the king- 
dom of Great Britain, yea, and the German empire, 
are as ready to succor these our unfortunate coun- 
trymen as we are here, itis one of those spectacles 
which show how far, after all, the great element of 
Christianity has unitized the world, and how some 
of the best parts of mankind have, as it were grown 
together. It is one of the auspicious signs of the 
times. 

There is but one single danger in this matter, and 
that is, that our sympathy will take on a purely 
emotive form, and that we shall give while the im- 
pulse and novelty are upon us, but that then, as the 
weary months wear on, we shall be tired of our 
work and of giving. But suffering never gets tired; 
and mercy never ought to be tired. And I trust 
that the charitable enterprises which you have be- 
gun, and which become you so well in common 
with other Christian churches, are to be as long in 
their continuance as the need is long in its urgency. 

Ihave aletter from Brother Bartlett, whom you 
all knew as the pastor of the Elm Street Church in 
this city. He writes: 

“Brother Beecher: No pen can describe the utter de- 
struction of our great city. Itis estimated that we have 
from fifty to seventy-five thousand people homeless and 
foodless.” 

There are more than that. 

’ “ My church is spared.” 

God be thanked for that! 

** My people are bankrupt, but are gathering the multi- 
tude, and giving them shelter in the church. Chicago, so 
far ” its business is concerned, is wiped off the face of the 
earth.’ 

It is not dead. It sleepeth—that is all. 

“ Your own heart will suggest the thing to be done in 
this emergency. As a church, we are all at work, doing 
Christianity. Weneed money. Please send it to me, and 
our church and committee will see it properly applied. 

* In haste, yours fraternally, 
“W. A. BARTLETT.” 

I learn, also, that the First Church, which was 
formerly under the charge of Rev. Dr. Patton, of 
The Advance, is spared. So that two of our churches 
are spared. And both of them are being used as 
homes for the outcast multitude—as good a use as 
ever temple or church could be put to. 

I have been very much struck with the prevalence 
of the deliberate predatory wickedness of men in 
Chicago. I have been surprised at the utter insensi- 
bility of some men to the vast and terrific suffering 
which existed there. It is sickening to think that 
at such a time men should go to work and deliber- 
ately stealand rob, There are a great many per- 
sons who say that there cannot be a devil; that God 
is too good to have such a monster in the universe. 
I have only this to say: thatif thereis not a devil, 
there are some very good materials among men to 
make one out of; and that if God is too good to 
have a devil-in-chief, he is not so good but that he 
allows devils in detail. All the imaginations and 
fables of the monks put together do not equal 
or parallel the heinousness and deliberateness of the 
cruelty of the men who prey on their fellow men 
under such circumstances as those. They are like 
those creatures who follow the line of battle and 
stab the wounded soldiers that they may rob them 
of their money. You never see a great catastrophe 
that you do not see these fiends in human form 
creeping out of their lurking-places to evince how 
wicked wickedness can be, and how inhuman inhu- 
manity can be. 

A gentleman present said that as the sums needed for 
the relief of the sufferers at Chicago would be larger than 
the government at Chicago could possibly administer so as 
to reach all those who required assistance, and especially 
those unobtrusive ones who were most needy, and would 
die rather than beg, it seemed to him that the Christian 
church should show its capacity for organization and de- 
vise means for the wise distribution of its gifts; and he 
suggested that the officers of Plymouth Church and Society 
should take measures for procuring a suitable subscription 
from the members, and that the amount subscribed be put 
into the hands of some person or persons whom the pastor 
knows to be reliable, so that there may be an absolute cer- 
tainty that the whole will be judiciously administered. 

It does not follow that gifts administered by the 
church would be limited to church members. The 
First Chureh, Plymouth Church, and other church- 
es of Chicago, would unquestionably be putin pos- 
session of the funds of the Congregational and 
Presbyterian churches in Brooklyn. But the adop- 
tion of this suggestion (which is a good one) would 
not lead to sectarianism. We should simply ap- 


point those churches to relieve, not only the wants 
of their own brotherhood, but also the wants of 
other needy persons so far as they came within their 
knowledge. And the distribution of charity by 
them would go into places which would not be apt 
to be reached by the more public administration. 
I have no doubt that the authorities of Chicago, and 
the business gentlemen who have been called to 
their aid, will make as discreet and impartial a dis- 
tribution of the means entrusted to them as in the 
nature of things is possible; but no such generie 
providence as that can reach the whole mass. The 
labor must be divided. And Iam glad that steps in 
this direction are being taken by the Chicago Relief 
Committee appointed by the Young People’s Asso- 
ciation of this church. 

This committee will bein attendance every day in 
this room from eight o’clock in the morning uatil 
nine in the evening, to receive contributions of 
money, clothing, bedding, or any description of 
provision to be sent to the sufferers in Chicago. We 
will open the house, and make it a place of recep- 
tion during the whole of next week fer your free- 
will offerings, and will see that they are dispatched 
in the manner that will be the most direct and 
economical. 





“THE CONSERVATIVE REFORMA- 
TION.”* 


T is pleasant to find a man whom great bur- 
dens of learning have not deprived of spright- 
liness, and who thoroughly believes in his own 
church as in all respects the ne plus ultra of the 
world. His animation, his frankness, his exult- 
ant resolution, his cheery faith in the results of 
his own thoughts and arguments, are ineffably 
charming. And when he speaks to the list- 
ening world from a serene height, feeling that it 
waits but a little before it reverently bows down, 
convicted and converted, and rises to follow him 
en masse henceforth and forever, it is delightful — 
probably one of the purest and most elevating of 
all our pleasures. 

One thing is certain: the Lutheran Church has 
in one professor an able, clear-headed expositor, 
and a very ardent defender of her doctrines. His 
sentences are as up and down, and as translucent, 
as an icicle; but glowing often, like icicles irri- 
descent. There is a studied felicity of expression 
throughout the book, which shows either a great 
deal of work on the details of his sentences, 
or an unusual command of apt language. His 
illustrations, which are admirably chosen, are 
wrought out with the same elaborate care; and 
though there may be some redundancy, because 
of the abundance of materials—yet each part is 
thoroughly and chastely finished. 

We have seldom read a book so instinct with a 
denominational spirit. The author has not con- 
tented himself with establishing, to his own ex- 
uberant satisfaction, the doctrines of the Lutheran 
Church, and praising her polity, and rejoicing in 
her glorious history: but he demands the whole 
earth for her, and fills the world’s future with her 
unshared and all-sufficient splendors. ‘She is 
the mother of all true Protestantism.” And if 
anybody else has protested against what she has 
not, they will be very sorry for it one of these 
days. “ The Church Problem is to attain a Prot- 
estant Catholicity ;” and that problem can be 
solved, he manifestly believes, only by all other 
churches flowing into the Lutheran, and hand- 
somely filling her ample channel. “What form of 
Christianity shall conquer the world?” he asks. 
And we can see him, his head dropped a lit- 
tle on one side, and a smile of confident expecta- 
tion lifting the corners of his mouth and lighting 
up his pleasant eyes, as he waits for all our lips 
to form the word he knows must come—“ Luther- 
an!” Yes, gentlemen, Lutheran. It is the 
happy mean which all are seeking, and which a 
few, the brighter and more fortunate ones, have 
already found. Its doctrines are pure Gospel 
truth. All the scum taken off; all the heavier 
particles of error precipitated and removed. 
“ Testing all churches by the concessions of their 
adversaries,” we quote verbatim, ‘‘ there is not so 
safe and pure achurch in existence as our own. 
But not only in the Articles conceded by our ad- 
versaries, but in those which are most strictly 
distinctive of our church, and which have been 
the object of fiercest assault, is she pure and scrip- 
tural.” Again he breaks out, ‘There is no church 
so mild, and mediating, and thoroughly tolerant.” 
All she requires of Romanists on the one side, and 
misguided Protestant “ Radicals” on the other, is 
simply to subscribe with unreserved consent and 
belief to the Augsburg Confession. 

Perhaps the Real Presence in the Eucharist, and 
the regeneration of infants in baptism, are the 
two toughest doctrines which the Protestant wan- 
derers must come back to. But, my dear friends, 
nothing is easier, and nothing more inevitable 
than their universal acceptance, now that Profes- 
sor Krauth has finally spoken. Philosophy makes 
the doctrines possible. The belief of the whole 
church before the Reformation, back to the Fourth 
Century, makes them probable. Professor Krauth’s 
interpretation of the Bible—Professor Krauth as 
a most musical and reduplicating echo of the 
“Book of Concord”—has made them certain. 

You will not confound the doctrine of the Real 
Presence in the bread and wine of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, it is to be hoped, with the miserable and in- 
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credible dogma of Transubstantiation. That is 
an error the absurdity and folly of which cannot 
be denounced too severely. Nor will you think 
so crudely as to suppose it is one and the same 
with that wretched compromise of truth with 
error which has been named Consubstantiation. 
You will restrain a little your impatience to sub- 
seribe, until it is made clear to you, that Dr. 
Krauth, in behalf of the Lutheran Church, rejects 
indignan tly—as undoubtedly he does luecidly and 
very eloquently—both of these pernicious doc- 
trines. The true view is this: “There is a super- 
natural presence of a supernatural body through 
the divine, with which it (the body) is one person.” 
That you cannot perceive it by your senses, there- 
fore, fails to be an objection. That can lie only, 
against “the natural presence of a natural body 
per se,” such for example as transubstantiation 
would bring about, and consubstantiation does 
not avoid. 

Now this is simple, and unobjectionable, and it 
enables you to take the hoe est corpus meum (so 
terribly corrupted by medieval bad beys into 
“Hocus-pocus”), literally, as you should do. You 
do take the Body and the Blood of Christ when- 
ever you “commune.” But it is a sublimated, in- 
visible, imperceptible, not actual and substantial 
Body and Blood; and whosoever denies this is 
guilty of grievous error. And why should you 
deny it? 

“ Even the skeptical school of Locke itself being 
judge,” says our author, “we can, from the lim- 
itations usually (?) belonging to matter, draw no 
inference against the presence of the body of 
Christ in the Supper.” And then, Hamilton says 
“There is no ground for inferring a certain fact 
to be impossible, merely from our inability to 
conceive its possibility.” And now do not be sur- 
prised at the next defender who appears. It 
does seem a little like Hawthorne’s Apollyon on 
the locomotive of the railroad to the Celestial 
City—that is, from the Augsburg Confession stand- 
point—but it makes faith easier for us. It is Jobn 
Stuart Mill; and he affirms that time and space 
are only modes of our perception, not modes of 
resistance ; and higher intelligences are possibly not 
bound by them.” There As ponderous ice may 
be converted by heat into imponderable, invisi- 
ble, impalpable gases, and its relations to space, 
and so forth—and, ergo—and—don’t you see? And 
how solemnly important it all is! 

It is a comfort to read that “the mathematical 
moment,” (when the Real Presence is imparted) 
“need not concern us. We know the sacramental 
moment. He imparts it with His word, by whose 
omnipotent force the element becomes a sacra- 
ment.” And now let the reader ask himself, in 
the earnest language of Dr. Krauth, “ Whether 
he dare resolve the Lord’s Supper into a mere eat- 
ing of asymbol of Christ’s body, the drinking of 
a symbol of Christ’s blood ?” 

Before all the other Protestant churches break 
up their organizations and hasten to subscribe to 
the Augsburg Confession, we hope they will again 
permit us to restrain them, just a few moments, 
in order to increase their desire, and that their 
subscription may be intelligent. Intellige est cred- 
ere —of course with such limitations have been as 
suggested. The Sacrament of Baptism — you 
should understand that. “ Our Church believes,” 
the Professor says, “ that God has appointed Bap- 
tism as the ordinary channel through which the 
Holy Spirit works a change in the nature of the 
child.” A very clear statement of baptismal re- 
generation. And here is an inference from it 
that will charm all mothers and affectionate fa- 
thers, and one that is irresistibly logical. This 
shows “that God wishes to renew and save chil- 
dren; and what so powerfully as this (the italies 
are the autbor’s) prompts the blessed assurance 
that if God fails to reach the child in his ordinary 
way, he will reach it in some other.” You see it? 
It is very simple. Food is the ordinary channel 
through which God supports the mortal lives of 
children. This shows that he wishes to keep them 
alive. What so powerfully prompts the blessed 
assurance that if God fails to support them in his 
ordinary way, he will do it in some other? I am 
sure yeu see it. 

It is but natural that a church which so richly 
deserves to be conspicuous, like a fire-tower on a 
hill-top, but has been unaccountably mixed up 
and confessedly blended with other churches, 
should vigorously try to extricate itself from the 
company that conceals its exact form, and to get 
isolated. We have seen this attempted. We all 
remember with what loud-voiced assaults the 
Puseyites attacked Romanism, and how frequently 
our High Church friends do it now, until their 
voices are hushed on the bosom of Mother Church. 
The nearer they get the more violent they grow. 
One of the sprightliest pieces of writing that 
we have met with for a long time, is the ana- 
tomical examination of the English Church from 
the ninth to the twelfth pages of the preface to 
this volume. The pitiless dissection is performed 
by a skillful, incisive mind, the hand directed in 
every stroke by accurateand minute knowledge of 
the subject with which the operator is dealing. 
He arrives at the conclusion that “ with more uni- 
formity than any other great Protestant body, it 
has less unity than any.” “It has a doctrinal lax- 
ity which excuses, and indeed, invites, innovation 

—conjoined with au organic fixedness, which pre- 
vents the free play of the novelty. Hence the 
Church of England has been more depleted than any 
other by secessions.” And he infers that “ The ag- 
jtation now existing in the Anglican churches can 





end only in the victory of the one tendency, and 
the silencing of the other, or in the sundering of 
the two.” “In Protestantism nothing is harder 
than to silence, nothing easier than to sunder.” 

A neat and pregnant sentence that last ; and we 
must indulge ourselves and our readers with but 
just one more in this connection. “ The Church 
of England,” he irreverently says, “ has been 
so careful of the rigid old bottle of the form, yet 
so careless, or so helpless, as to what the bottle 
might be made to hold, that the new wine which 
went into it has been attended in every case by 
the same history—the fermenting burst the bottle, 
and the wine was spilled.” 

He turns against the Romish Church the same 
trenchant blade. And all through the volume he 
prepares the way for the universal dominion of 
the Lutheran Church by a terrible use of excision ; 
so that at last she marches forth through the ruins 
of the demolished fortresses of all her rivals, clear 
as the sun, fair as the moon, and terrible as an 
army with banners. No ardent Lutheran ean 
read without quickening heart-beats these indis- 
putable words: ‘“ A true unity in Protestantism 
would be the death of Popery ; but Popery will 
live until those who assail it are one in their answer 
to the question: What shall take its place?” This 
book is a statement and a defense of the answer 
given to that question by the communion under 
whose leaders the greatest victories over Rome 
were won. If this church has been a failure, it 
can hardly be claimed that the Reformation was 
a success; and if Protestantism cannot come into 
harmony with the principles by which it was crea- 
ted, it must remain divided until division reaches 
its natural end—absorption and annihilation. 

The doors will now be opened; and the crowd 
pressipg in toward the Augsburg Confession are 
requested to be orderly. Those having on their 
banners, “The New Wine of the Anglican Church” 
will be permitted by the others to march in first ; 
then the Presbyterians, Methodists, Baptists, Con- 
gregationalists, &c., in due order and succession. 
And as the Atlantic Cable will instantly report 
the completion of the signatures in Europe and 
its colonies, we may hope to inform our readers 
that all peril is averted, and that the desired and 
glorious consummation is achieved, before the 
winter has set in. G. A. H. 








_ Public Opinion. 





THE BATTLE OF DORKING, 


{From the North American—October. } 


COLLECTION of English invasion-panic 

literature would make a rare addition te any 
of our public libraries. Some two thousand years 
ago it was the boast of the Spartans that no Lace- 
dzemonian woman had ever seen the smoke of a 
hostile camp-fire. It is now more than six-scere 
years since any spectacle of this kind has offended 
the eyes of the English matron; but, in spite of this 
long-continued immunity, the Briton periodically 
indulges in a paroxysm of alarm over some vividly 
pictured invasion, which he solemnly, and to the 
great amusement of his neighbors, succeeds in per- 
suading himself isimminent. These flurries always 
follow a certain course and lead to one result. A 
béte noir is first settled upon; some foreign nation, 
usually France, though upon occasion Russia, Prus- 
sia, or even America, will do almost as well, is de- 
cided to be bent upon sacking London and humili- 
ating England, and proof positive of this evil in- 
tention is deduced from the fact that the people in 
question is notoriously evil-disposed, and has recent- 
ly won a victory, or has invented an improved sys- 
tem of armament, or is fortifying a harbor, or 
equipping a fleet. The half-pay officer and profes- 
sional alarmist take up the cry. The ‘outs’ join 
lustily init. The “ins” follow the “outs.” The 
inefficiency of every branch of the national defenses 
is scathingly exposed ; it is proved to general satis- 
faction that England has no army and no navy, and 
indeed enjoys a continued national existence only 
through foreign sufferance. Parliament scolds; the 
poet-laureate fires the British heart with some dog- 
gerel, ‘‘Form! form! riflemen, form!” ete.; in- 
numerable respectable shopkeepers and middle- 
aged professional gentlemen make themselves ri- 
diculous by trying to learn the goose-step; Punch 
depicts some leading member of the Peace Society 
as a donkey braying at the muzzle of a loaded can- 
non; the Times thunders; the Ministry looks im- 
mensely wise and grave, and refers with awful 
mystery to “information which it would not be 
judicious at this moment to make public’; and 
then, having provided for an expenditure of a few 
millions of money, Parliament adjourns with a sense 
of gratitude that something is now in a way of being 
done; and a waking sobriety begins to make itself 
felt. Does the Briton ever feel silly after one of 
these self-inflicted penances? That, the outer world 
never knows; he certainly does not confess it. Yet 
if anything could humiliate a people, it should be 
in some calmer moment to turn from a perusal of 
the two hundred thousandth of “The Battle of 
Dorking,’ and the flood of other literature of a 
like character which deluged England at the close 
of the Franco-Prussic war of 1870, to a study of 
Richard Cobden’s pamphlet of ten years before, 
entitled ‘“‘ The Three Panics: An Historical Episode.” 
He there, with pitiless precision and calmness, de- 
scribes three great flurries, each more senseless than 
the one which preceded it, which swept over the 
British Isles in the brief space of fifteen years, be- 
tween 1847 and 1861. The oldest, the most sagacious, 
and the boldest British statesmen contorted them- 
selves during that period no less unnecessarily than 
did a parcel of old women, who either never had 
had any nerve, or whose nerves were completely 
gone, The aged Duke of Wellington, and the yet 





more aged Lord Lyndhurst, the jaunty Palmerston, 
the matter-of-fact Russell, and the fiery Derby, 
each in his turn pulled on the cap-and-bells,. and, 
before astonished Europe, vied with a monomaniac 
like old Sir Charles Napier or a sensationalist like 
Mr. Horsman, in the contortions of alarm. 

It really seems as if the ingenious author of “ The 
Battle of Dorking’ must have got all but the de- 
tails of his story from some of the extravagancies 
of these eminent men. ... The author's name has, 
we believe, never yet been announced, but he evi- 
dently is or has been himself a soldier ; there is a very 
strong suspicion of red-tape and pipe-clay both in his 
military dispositions and his comments on volunteer 
soldiery. He is probably a man who would heartily 
eoncur in the remark attributed to Von Moltke, 
that he had never read any account of the late civil 
war in America, because he did not like to have his 
mind confused with what was really nothing but 
the report of the doings ofa mob. Certainly if any 
sane American graduate of our late war, whether 
general, colonel, or captain, were to draw up his 
men in the method described in the battle of Dork- 
ing, he would richly deserve to be beaten first and 
court-martialed afterward. Have European na- 
tions never yet heard of the shovel and the tempo- 
rary earthwork as important protections for young 
troops against the modern arms of precision? Judg- 
ing by the recent French and Austrian wars, there 
would seem great reason to conclude that this is the 
case. If it is so, Von Moltke to the contrary not- 
withstanding, they all have something yet to learn 
from what a previous contributor to * Blackwood,” 
Mr. Cornelius O’Dowd, once facetiously described 
as ‘the fight over the way,’’ where “ two madmen 
were engaged in a struggle, not one single rule or 
maxim of which did they comprehend.” 


THE BRITISH PREMIER ON HOME RULE FOR IRELAND. 
{From the Speech by Mr. Gladstone at Aberdeen, Sep. 26.] 


\ ‘| Y Lord Provost, when you spoke of public 

affairs and those subjects which attract the 
public attention the very remarkable exhibition of 
Home rule which I have spoken of in the county of 
Aberdeen reminds me of another cry for Home 
Rule which is now raised across the Channel in Ire- 
land, and with whichI ownT find it not so easy to 
deal in a satisfactory manner. I am not quite certain 
what is meant in Ireland by the cry of Home Rule. 
I am glad to know from the mouths of those who 
raised that cry what it dces not mean; they have 
told us emphatically by their principal organs that 
it did not mean the breaking up into fragments this 
United Kingdom. Well, that, after all, is a most 
important matter. This United Kingdom, which 
we have endeavored to make a united kingdom in 
heart as well asin law, we trust will remain a united 
kingdom ; and although as human beings the issues 
of great events are not in our hands, but are 
directed by a higher Power, yet we intend and 
mean every one of us, both high and low, not those 
merely who meet within this hall, but those who 
crowd the streets of your city, and every city from 
the north to the south of this island—we intend that 
it shall remain a united kingdom. But if 
the doctrines of Home Rule are to be established 
in Ireland I protest on your behalf that you will be 
just as well entitled to it in Scotland—and, more- 
over, I protest on behalf of Wales, in which I have 
lived a good deal, and where there are 800,000 peo- 
ple, who to this day, such is their sentiment of na- 
tionality, speak hardly anything but their own 
Celtic tongue—a larger nunrber than speak the 
Celtic tongue, lapprehend, in Scotland, and a larger 
number than speakit, lapprehend in Ireland—I pro- 
test on behalf of Wales that they are entitled to Home 
Rulethere. Can any sensible man, can any rational 
man suppose that at this time of the day, in this con- 
dition of the world, we are going to disintegrate the 
great capital institutions of this country for the 
purpose of making ourselves ridiculous in the sight 
of all mankind, and crippling any power we possess 
for bestowing benefits through legislation on the 
country to which we belong ? One word more only, 
my Lord Provost, on this subject, and it is this: 
People say that we have tried to conciliate Ireland, 
and that we have failed. I do not admit that Ire- 
land is not going to be conciliated, but I say this— 
that we must always keep in mind that thereis a 
higher law to govern the actions of parliaments and 
of politicians than the law of conciliation, good as 
that law may be. We desire to conciliate Ireland, 
we desire to soothe the wounded feelings and the 
painful, recollections of her people. We desire to 
attach her to this island in the silken cords of love ; 
but there was a higher and a paramount aim in the 


measures that parliament has passed, and that was 


that it should do its duty. It was to set itself right 
with the national conscience, with the opinion of 
the world, and with the principles of justice; and, 
when that is done, I say fearlessly that, whether 
conciliation be at once realized or not, the position 
of this country is firm and invulnerable. 


LABORS OF THE QUEEN OF ENGLAND. 


{From a Harvest Speech by Hon. Mr. Disraeli, Sept. 26.) 


VERY erroneous impression is prevalent 

respecting the duties of the Sovereign of this 
country. Those duties are multifarious; they are 
weighty, and they are unceasing. I will venture to 
say that no head of any department in the State 
performs more laborious duties than fall to the 
Sovereign of this country. There is not a dispatch 
received from abroad, nor one sent from this coun- 
try, which is not submitted to the Queen. The whole 
internal administration of this country greatly de- 
pends upon the sign manual, and of our present 
Sovereign it may be said that her signature has 
never been placed to any public document of which 
she did not know the purpose and of which she did 
not approve. Those Cabinet Councils of which 
you all hear, and which are necessarily the scene of 
anxious and important deliberations, are reported 
and communicated on their termination by the 
Minister to the Sovereign, and they often call from 
her critical remarks, necessarily requiring consider- 
able attention. AndI will venture to add that no 
person likely to administer the affairs in this coun- 


try would treat the suggestions of her Majesty with 
indifference, for at this moment there is, probably, 
no person living in this country who has such com- 
plete control over the political traditions of Kn- 
gland asthe Sovereign herself. The last generation 
of statesmen have all, or almost all, disappeared— 
the Sir Robert Peels, the Lord Derbys, the Lord 
Palmerstons have gone, and there is no person who 
can advise her Majesty, or is likely to advise her 
Majesty in the times in which we live, or who can 
have such a complete mastery of what has occurred 
in this country, and of all the great and important 
affairs of State, foreign and domestic, for the last 
thirty-four years, as the Queen herself. He, there- 
fore, would not be a wise man who would not profit 
by her Majesty’s judgment and experience. % 
I would venture, in conclusion, to remind those 
whom I addrees that, although her Majesty may be, 
and often is, of great service and assistance to her 
servants,* there never was a more constitutional 
sovereign than our present Queen. All who have 
served her would admit that when Ministers have 
been selected by her in deference to what she be- 
lieved to be the highest interests of the Statein the 
opinion of the country, she gives to them a com- 
plete confidence and undeviating support. But 
although there never was a sovereign who would 
more carefully avoid arrogating to herself any 
power or prerogative which the Constitution does 
not authorize, so I would add there never was a 
sovereign more jealous or more wisely jealous of 
the prerogative which the Constitution has allotted 
to her, because she believes they are for the welfare of 
her people. I therefore propose to you ** The health 
of her Majesty,” and may she long continue a reign 
which has been distinguished by public duty and 
private virtue. 


EFFECTS OF THE CHICAGO FIRE. 
{From the Nation.) 

HE effect which the burning of Chicago is 

producing on the business world is perhaps as 
striking a proof as we have ever had of the closeness 
of the relations which have been established be- 
tween the uttermost ends of the earth. Calamities, 
and especially great calamities, are fast ceasing to 
be what is called local—they are all now gene- 
ral. No serious disaster can overtake Chicago or 
St. Louis without making London feel something 
more than sympathy. The probable effect of all 
this on human happiness would form a curious sub- 
ject of speculation. It appears almost probable 
that there will, before long, be no privileged places 
any more than privileged persons, and no place, in 
short, any more peaceful or secure against alarms 
and anxieties than any other place. No matter how 
much a man may seclude himself, he is tied to the 
busy world, unless he is a hermit, by his income— 
and wars, and fires, and famines, and tornadoes, no 
matter where they occur, now make themselves felt 
in every pocket. The Happy Valley is a thing of 
the past. But it is doubtful whether the fire to 
Chicago itself is as much of a misfortune as it ap- 
pears. The city was too hastily constructed for 
permanenee and safety. It abounded with wooden 
houses, wooden pavements, and wooden sidewalks, 
and the fire will serve a good purpose if it adds One 
more lesson, even if a terrible one, to the warnings 
we are every day receiving that great cities can 
neither be constructed nor managed as small coun- 
try towns and villages are. Large agglomerations 
of population do not differ from small ones simply 
in size; they differ in needs, and, above all, in dan- 
gers. The silencing of :he press of Chicago by the 
fire, even for a few days, is one of the strangest of 
the disasters. The voice of the Tribune especially 
will be missed by us all, but greatly missed in the 
West, even in the short period during which the 
enterprise of its proprietors will allow it to remain 
unheard. The new Chicago will doubtless have all 
the excelence of the old one, and asymmetry and 
solidity and security to which the old one would 
have taken long to attain. The outpouring of char- 
ity caused by the event all over the country bids 
fair to be on a scale unequaled since the war. 


_ WANTED, A LUTHER 


{From the Correspondence of the (London) Conformist.] 


HAD a long conversation with an eminent 
Roman Catholic professor, who was one of the 
deputies at the conference held in Heidelberg. This 
same professor has belonged for some years to the 
Liberal party. His opinion was, as it seemed to me, 
as characteristic as it was correct. He said, ‘We 
are waiting to see what the Governments will do. 
If they declare openly and distinctly that they will 
protect priests, teachers and professors, who refuse 
to accept and teach the new dogma, then I have no 
doubt a great many will take position on the sub- 
ject, and our party will become numerous and 
strong. If, however, they do not, thenI know not 
what will be the upshot. You see, it is a hard thing 
for a man to give up his office and livelihood. One 
can scarcely wonder at or condemn their hesitation.”’ 
This opinion was confirmed afterward in other 
directions. There seems to be a total lack in the 
party of the stuff that martyrs, confessors-and re- 
formers are made of. There is no real religious en- 
thusiasm. I have no doubt the convictions of men 
like Dillinger are sincere and strong, but they are 
more intellectual and theological than practical 
and religious convictions. There does not seem to 
be much, if any, of the feeling—* Here is a struggle 
for life and death, for time and eternity ; woe is us 
if we do not at all hazards bear witness to the 
truth!” And without something of this kind the 
masses will remain unmoved. As a matter of fact, 
too, the masses of the people take little or no inter- 
est in the movement. Nor, as several agreed with 
me in thinking, can they be expected to do so; for, 
after all, the dogma is but the promulgation of the 
imarticulated belief of the common people as im- 
plicitly taught them by their priests; or if one were 
unwilling to go so far as this, it is the logical out- 
come of the position and authority practically as- 
signed to the Pope for generations. Here lies the 
weakness of the so-called “Old Catholics,” the 





strength of the Ultramontanes, 
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_ Literature and Art. 











BOOKS. 


Songs of the Sierras. By Joaquin Miller. Bos- 

ton: Roberts Brothers. 1871 

Mr. Miller has had the wonderfully good fortune 
to come upon the world at precisely the right mo- 
ment. He blooms upon England just at that dead 
lull after a great war, when the public was most 
eager fora new thing, and the critics, blown out of 
sight by powder smoke, were hungry to reassert 
themselves by singing the dawn of a new literature. 
His star rises gaily over Boston, sharp upon the 
close of summer vacation, when every one takes up 
the routine threads of life with that degree of re- 
belliousness which makes a fresh book most oppor- 
tune and acceptable. In the parlance of the 
theaters, therefore, our author’s * business’’ was 
excellent. But, indeed, in a far deeper regard, his 
appearance on the literary boards has been felic- 
itous. Twenty years or more ago he would have 
been so sneered down and indignantly hustled by 
the critics that if his stuff be the stuff of Keats he 
would have been snuffed out most effectually. A 
score of years hence, if our estimate of the future 
be worth anything, his reception if not the same in 
kind would be the same in result. But these pres- 
ent days, so evidently transitional, are also exceed- 
ing eclectic. The fermenting portion of society, 
that is, the spiritually dissatisfied part of society, 
having boxed the compass of all the isms, and 
tried every new patent remedy, has at last found 
itself in that worst state of ebriosity which comes 
from sipping of every variety of stimulant at 
once. The mental atmosphere has grown exceed- 
ingly hazy; the intellectual palate has lost its 
pristine acuteness. The literary taste has become 
confused and untrustworthy, and criticizes with 
favor because it has no faith in its own judgments. 
The book-maker, the bookseller and book-buyer 
have each felt the intoxication. Authors write with 
an undertone of uncertainty as to the real worth 
of their convictions. Publishers print works off of 
the same press and sell from the same shelf, which 
mutually coutradict each other in theology and in 
morals. Readers mix George Sand with George 
Elliot, Argyll with Darwin, the Bhagavad-Gita with 
Ecce Homo. The appetite, being disordered, seeks 
greedily for new food and is feverishly anxious for 
the advent of some literary Ponce de Leon who 
shall discover the healing and renewing waters of 
life. Hence the passionate eagerness with which 
Bret Harte was exalted into fame last autumn, and 
hence also the frantic cries with which Mr. Miller’s 
appearance in literature has been greeted. The 
* dialect’? mania was waning, and the author of 
The Songs of the Sierras came just at the moment 
to fill a vacant chair. 

In scrutinizing these poems of Mr. Miller, the 
instant and saddest impression which they produce, 
regards the applauding public more than them- 
selves. That these morbid fancies and brutal 
creations should be accepted as the evidence of a 
new day-dawn of native literature, is about the 
most disheartening thing in modern progress. In- 
deed, did we not suspect that this admiration is 
sheer coquetry, we should begin to think that we 
are making no progress at all. There are just ten 
poems in the volume before us. The first is of a 
man who leaves the woman whom he had loved in 
boyhood, for the mines, enters into an illicit rela- 
tion with an Indian girl; and, when the latter is 
tortured into maddening jealousy, and finally 
drowned out of the way, goes back te the East, dis- 
covers that she whom he has forsaken had married 
another, and thenceforth fills heaven, earth and 
the Sierras with dawdling wailings over the faith- 
lessness of woman! The second is of an Indian 
princess who receives a dagger as a love gift, the 
sight of Whose silver hilt, her lover tells her, will 
insure her swift protection in danger, from each 
and all his comrades. These comrades being filibus- 
ters, are subsequently compelled to fly the country, 
the Indian girl follows them in a boat, shows her 
dagger talisman, and is left to drown for it. Another, 
when the prairies are on fire, gives her lover her 
own horse, being the fleetest, and is rewarded for 
her devotion by being left to burn to death just as 
the river vnich would save the fugitives opens to 
sight. Still another marries an old man in order to 
acquire the wealth which the real object of her 
affection needs for his ambition ; and, when finally 
free, is most virtuously disdained by the hero of her 
heart, who is of such manly mold that rather 
than lose what he wants in life, is dispesed, he tells 
us to 

-——“ Write a name in blood and orphans’ tears |’’ 

The luck of woman, indeed, is not particularly 
cheerful in any of these Songs, and the author’s 
divorced wife even, is assured in liquid cadences 
that she will regret their separation when she hears 
how famous he has become, and that, seeing nobody 
knews why they quarreled, he, the husband, 
will simulate the blame of it, leaving the world te 
wonder at his magnanimity. 

Undoubtedly the sympathies of all readers are 
keenly enlisted in the heroines ; but this is from the 
workings of sentiments alien to Miller himself. 
With the latter, woman is a beautiful toy, with lips 
**luscious and blood red,’’ with “ black hair bound- 
less as the night,’’ with glories of passion and won- 
drous animal and physical graces and qualities, with 
vain self-devotions—admirably picturesque—sad to 
lose; but nevertheless born to be lost, even as pet 
horses are, and pet dogs are, and all other inferior 
joys are in this very melancholy world of ours. This 
sensual and selfish conception of woman—probably 
the lowest conception of woman that an Anglo- 
Saxon poet ever ventured upon—is the key-note of 
the present volume. 

Taking the modern proof-test of the degrees of 
civilization, therefore, the rank of this poetry 
would be decidedly below thatof the Koran. Ifagain 
we look to the heroes of those Songs for inspiration 
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is a mostsorrowful failure as to the male element. 

Perhaps the man who most wins us isthe “Tall 

Aleade,”’ and the characteristic fact about him 1s 

that having been terribly wronged by a company 

ef white settlers, he turns outlaw and renegade, 
wades through blood, becomes finally weary and 
heart-sick with killing, and struck by remorse re- 
tires—to a hermitage? Not at all, but simply to 
seat himself on the woo!-sacks of New Mexico, and, 
as aleade, distribute justice to the half-breeds! 

Kit Carson, as Miller paints him, is not a lively sub- 

ject of contemplation. Walker, the filibuster, as 

we hear from those who knew the. map, is not a 

less incorrect and misleading sketch. When our 

author attempts to rise into philosophy and to solve 
the dark questions of existence, he even more 
signally fails. There is not to be found in literature 

a combination of rant and ravings equal to what 

one comes upon in Ina. 

Yhe originality of these poems bas been greatly 
exaggerated. What is mainly fresh is the scenery 
and the vocabulary. The construction is almost 
entirely imitative. Scott as well as Byron takes a 
share. Here is a reminiscence of “ Hohenlinden” : 

** But darker yet shall be the frown, 
And redder yet shall be the flame.”’ 
Here another of Robert Browning: 
“ Gainsay it you, gainsay it who will, 
T shall say it over and over still, 
And will say it ever, for I know it true.” 

We could readily indicate other suggestions of 
Longfellow and Tennyson, while Kit Carson’s Ride 
has some points which strongly recall Bret Harte’s 
Chiquita, although we do not know in this case 
which has the precedence in actual composition. 

What is really at the bottom of Miller’s present 
popularity is indubitably his verbal felicities. It 
has been the fashion of critics on both sides the 
water, for the last quarter of a century, to look 
after details rather than general results. Itis cer- 
tainly a very effective system, that of picking out 
passages hereand there, and then fastening the ad- 
miration by italics. A typographical showering of 
the pearls and diamonds and gold dustof fancy 
carries such weight, that we are ready to scoff at 
apy caviler who mumbles about lack of symmetry, 
or moral purpose. Moreover, this vicious method 
has deep roots, and itis by this microscopic pursuit 
of beauties that we have taught ourselves to test 
Tennyson, and the Brownings, Jean Ingelow, Swin- 
burne, and the rest. Why should not Miller be ac- 
corded the same privilege? A question, in the cir- 
cumstances, somewhat difficult to auswer—and all 
the more because melted in this crucible, The Songs 
of the Sierras turn to gold. Undeniably, when 
broken into fragments, these Songs are heavily 
weighted with the precious metal of fancy. The 
author has a warm and fecund imagination in the 
lesser details of poetry. Many of his metaphors are 
both original and vigorous. His comparisons are 
finely turned and frequently striking. He inter- 
prets Nature with aninsight that forces our admira- 
tion. He has lines of marvelous tenderness and 
melody. Therichcolors of the tropics burn in his 
verses, or blend with the massive light and shade of 
the mountains. In a word,if we are to oonstruct 
our estimate of poets, as one puts together the 
pieces of a child’s puzzle, then Joaquin Miller is en- 
titled toafrontrank. If, onthe other hand, motif 
passes for something, and choice of ideals and situa- 
tions, and moral tone have their place in the 
balance, then our author comes out wanting. The 
Laras and Giours of the last half century we are 
satisfied with forgetting, but the same sinister 
chiefs in serapes and sombreros are odious, because 
we know too much about them. 

The dreariest fegture in this whole business is the 
hurry and gush with which Miller has been hailed 
here and elsewhere as that great new poet of this 
-continent—that poet anxiously watched for, who 
was to usher in with august genius, a genuine native 
literature. We had believed ourselves in such an 
intellectual awakening, coming in God’s own good 
time, an awakening which should touch the chords 
of a wide humanity; which should find in the pres- 
ent, ideals of noble living that should grow into 
large facts in the life of the incoming generations; 
whose watchword should be advance—advance not 
of the silly kind, but wisely-discerned, deep-rooted, 
leading the race up to spiritual planes, to pure and 
restful ways, to generous rivalries in all wholesome 
and helping ends. 

Such a day, the human day, must and will break 
over us, here in America—above all lands—it may 
be sooner, it may be later. It certainly will be later 
rather than sooner, however, if poetry of the char- 
acter of these Songs finds extended favor. These 
pitiful pictures of a purely Mexican and Central 
American civilization are not helpful to a new 
order of things. Indeed, as long’as the only pos- 
sible American poetry is that which celebrates 
the descendants of the Montezumas, whom we 
had suppesed had already passed away, or the 
more familiar Indian who is rapidly passing away, 
or the fighting miner who, judging by his imputed 
characteristics, ought to pass away ; if, in effect, the 
only recognizable American poet is a Byron sitting 
on grave-stones, then it may be quite as well if our 
poetry should stop altogether. 

The Life and Times of Henry Lord Brougham, 
written by Himself. Im three volumes. Vol. LI. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 1871 
This volume is more interesting than its prede- 

cessor, though it is written on the same principle of 

tracing events only so far as its author had a part in 
them, and is consequently marked by the same 
annoying incompleteness. It opens with the state- 
ment that “‘ the repeal of the Order in Council 
was my greatest achievement,’’ and that “‘ it was 
second to none of the many efforts made by me... 
to ameliorate the condition of my fellow men.” 

Touching very inadequately upon Napoleon’s de- 

crees promulgated for the destruction of English 

commerce, and the retaliatory “Orders” of suc- 
cessive Whig and Tory governments, Lord Broug- 
ham devotes most of a chapter to an account of 





and guidance, we begin to despair, This new Avatar j the measures taken by himself in association with 





Alexander Baring for arraying the mercantile and 
manufacturing classes against the government in 
this issue, and forcing a repeal. In all the discus- 
sions and arguments he introduces, the great 
danger of precipitating a war with the United 
States is one of his principal themes. Yet there is 
not a sentence in the volume from which it could 
be inferred that such a war—the War of 1812—ever 
took place. And this is the system upon which the 
autobiography is constructed throughout—of com- 
pleting nothing upon which it touches. 

Much of the greater part of the volume—that 
part which gives it whatever interest it has—is de- 
voted to the dissensions of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales and the Princess Charlotte, from the 
earlier stages in the feud when efforts were still 
made to compose the difficulties, down to the Parli- 
mentary proceedings for divorce and the death of 
both princesses. A great part of the narrative is con- 
veyed in the correspondence which took place at 
the time ; and, though much encumbered by irrele- 
vancies, it has obviously an authenticity and full- 
ness of detail not to be found in other accounts of 
these exciting incidents. Yet here, teo, is the same 
refusal to enter upon part of the case of which the 
author could not say “‘ magna pars fui.”” From this 
characteristic it necessarily follows that the book 
is not one which will have much attraction for the 
general reader—for the reader especially, who is 
averse to having to make his way through half a 
dozen consecutive pages of Lord Brougham’s 
French. Its contents have an unquestionable value 
for the virtuoso in English polities and cabinet 
intrigues, and will, doubtless, contribute consider- 
ably to the revision of recent history; but, for 
purposes of reading, they are rather less attractive 
than those of a dictionary. 

The period eovered—rather, perhaps, wandered 
over—by the volume is that from 1808 to 1829, from 
the 30th to the 51st year of its author’s life, and does 
not reach the time of his Chancellorship. Nor have 
we had as yetany account of those achievements 
by which Lord Brougham’s name must live—his 
services in the cause of abolishing West Indian 
slavery and the slave trade, of popular education, 
oflaw reform. If these have been reserved for the 
concluding volume, it can scarcely fail to be more 
attractive than the two now before the public. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Misread Passages of Scripture. By J. Baldwin 
Brown, B.A. Second Series (New York: Carlton & 
Lanahan). This volume, like its predecessor, is cal- 
culated to be of real value as well as interest to the 
Christian inquirer. The worst stumbling-blocks in 
the way of many minds are texts, or rather, the hu- 
man and traditional interpretations of texts, where- 
by, twisted in controversy, torn from their histori- 
cal and logical connections, or even_disfigured by 
false translation, they are made to¥tand for dog- 
matic formula, instead of fragmentary portions of 
the One Word. Mr. Brown, with free yet reverent 
hand, clears the moss from many a sacred inscrip- 
tion, leaving us face to face with the truth. He 
says of the present series of these brief and sugges- 
tive sermons, “It differs from the former in one im- 
portant respect. It is less a criticism of particular 
texts which appear to be popularly misunderstood, 
than a consideration of scriptural subjects on which 
much misunderstanding exists, owing mainly to the 
supposed teaching of various passages in the Word 
of God.” We quoted last week an admirable pas- 
sage upon Christian Unity, which may serve as a 
sample of his pure style and catholic spirit. 


Seedtime and Harvest ; or, During my A ppren- 
ticeship. Translated from the “ Ut mine Strom- 
tid” of Fritz Reuter (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
& Co.). Of all the pleasant literature which has been 
translated of late from the German tongue into ours, 
this delightful story of Reuter’s bears the palm, It 
is better even than Auerbach’s Village Tales, and far 
more wholesome and entertaining than his more 
ambitious recent romances. The original is platt- 
deutsch, or Low-German, and carries the irresisti- 
ble, nameless, untranslatable charm of the present 
dialect. Yet even in this sober English guise, its 
quaintness is not altogether lost; and many a reader 
will laugh over its shrewd humor, and find his eyes 
grow suddenly moist over its simple, happy pathos. 
We remember freshly how the perusal of this story 
in Littell’s, in weekly numbers, bewitched old and 
young in our own circle; and we doubt not that its 
appearance in complete form will be hailed with 
joy by all who have tasted it in tantalizing morsels. 
Reuter is a recognized master of his art in his own 
land; and it will not be difficult to enthrone him 
here. 


Life of Jefferson S. Batkins. Written by Him- 
self. (Boston: Loring.) This is a book founded on, 
or rather distantly related to the Silver Spoon, a 
play that has been successful at the Boston Museum, 
owing to the excellent acting of Warren. Its object 
is evidently to give a caricature portrait of the sort 
of men who form the rural representation to the 
Massachusetts legislature. Practically the book isa 
sorry failure, with no humor, the silliest and least 
congruous situations, and a general aspect through- 
out of unreality. Yet the idea of the autobiography 
was in itself a happy one, and gave nattiral scope 
to a vast deal of comicality and satire. 


Parturition without Pain. Acode of Directions 
for Escaping from the Primal Curse. Edited by 
M.L. Holbrook, M.D. (New York: Dodd & Hol- 
brook.) In this book—a small duodecimo of 113 
pages—we find an interesting and~plausible argu- 
ment for the possibility of painless or comparatively 
painless, child-bearing. The discussion is conducted 
with plainness and delicacy, and the course reeom- 
mended to expectant mothers (moderate, healthful 
exercise, agreeable occupation, fruit-diet, bathing, 
etc.,) is one which cannot fail to be beneficial, even 
if fails to accomplish all that is promised for it. 


Tancred, or the New Crusade. By the Right Hon. 
Benjamin Disraeli. (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) 
What is specially noticeable at a second reading of | y 


this novel, is that its style is so exactly that of Lo- 
thair. The difference in time seems to have made 
no change in mauner. There is, moreover, the same 
flow of stately and cutting satire, and of political 
definitions that might well pass into aphorisms. 


Gustavus Adolphus; the Hero of the Reforma 
tion. From the French of L. Abelous. By Mrs. C. 
A. Lacroix (New York: Carlton & Lanahan). A 
brief account of the life and achievements of the 
great Protestant champion—too much condensed 
for fullness of detail, or illustrations of the times of 
the hero, but clear, forcible and interesting. Itisa 
good book for the Sunday-school library. 


Messrs. Harper & Brothers have just published 
A Christmas in the West Indies, by C. Kingsley 
We have already reviewed this admirable book on 
its first appearance in London, and have only to say 
that the present reprint isin excellent binding, and 
contains all the original wood-cuts. 

NEW MUSIC, 
hye ave received from S. Brainerd & Son, 
Cleveland, the following publications: « 

La Trieste, Op. 33, Stephen Heller, 60 cts.; Non é 
Ver, Romance, Op. 204, Fritz Spindler, 60 cts; Alle- 
gresse, Op. 263, Eugene Ketterer, 50 cts.; Schnec- 
glocken Polka, Op. 102, for violin and piano, by Carl 
Faust. These are standard and brilliant composi- 
tions by well-known authors. Croquet Polka, Tus- 
can Waltz, Water Drop Schottisch, College March, 
Happy Home Schottisch, Jolly Polka, and Golden 
Star Schottische, each 30 cts., are by Carl F. Kobbe, 
whose compositions are in the popular school, with 
much sprightliness and piquancy, and are easily 
learned by the average performer. Silver Spring 
Polka, P. Th. Held, 30 cts.; Floss Mazurka, Jessie 
Reid; L’Adrien Waltz, Frank D. Abbott; The 
Pearly Shower Polka brilliante, Horace E. Kim- 
ball, each 40 cts. ; Liverpool Schottisch, W. 8. 
Thompson, 35 cts., are above the average of the 
musical efforts of American composers, of which 
the market is so full. Le jeu des Flots (The play of 
the waves) by Lizzie M. Hervey, 75 cts., deserves 
special mention and commendation, as a very bril- 
liant and successful interpretation of the subject 
expressed in the title. Japonica Waltz, for the 
guitar, by Charles Harris, 25 cts. Also the following 
songs, with chorus: How the Gates Came Ajar, 
Eastburn, 40 cts.; Daisy Lee, J. M. Kieffer, 35 cts. ; 
Why Bless her, let her go, Carl F. Kobbe; Who’s 
Dreaming of Me? William T. Rogers, each 30 cts. ; 
and Mamma, Why don’t Baby cry? by James W. 
Long, 40 cts. 


From Root & Cady, Chicago, we have received 
of their publications, On the Beautiful Blue Dan- 
ube, 35 cts., and Wine, Wife and Song, 30 cts., two 
of Strauss’ most popular waltzes, simplified and 
arranged by Frederic W. Root for young perform- 
ers. The original beauty of the composition is not 
visibly marred by the simplification, and the young 
student is thus enabled to enjoy the brilliant meas- 
ures of the greatest living master of the waltz. 
Wyndham Polka, Charles Dotzler, 80 cts.; Sunny 
South Reverie, 8. N. Penfield, 50 cts., and Little Flirt 
Waltz, Miss H. Gardner, 30 cts., are of average 
merit. The Boys at the Fountain, as solo or quar- 
tette, Geo. F. Root; When the Dear Ones Gather at 
Home; One I Love, Two.I Love; songs with chorus, 
by James R. Murray; Oh, Darling, tell me Yes, Mrs. 
C. L. Seaverns, each 30 cts.; Sweetly Softly Quar- 
tette, “PLP. Bliss, 40 cts.; and Jolly Jonathan and 
his National Naburs, a comical controversy, 40 cts.; 
seem to call for no special mention unless we except 
the first by Mr. Root and the quartette by Mr. Bliss. 


From Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston, we have the 
**Hour of Singing,’’ a book for high schools, semi- 
naries and the social choir, by L. O. Emerson and 
W. 8S. Tilden; and from Les & Shepard, Boston, the 
“Sacred Crown’’; new hymn tunes, anthems, sen- 
tences, motets and chants, etc., by D. F. Hodges and 
C. W. Foster, to both of which we expect to refer 
in another issue. 


From Zundel & Brand, Toledo, whe have the 
Lake Shore Waltz, by Prof. John Zundel, 50 cts., a 
very graceful and not difficult composition. 
in fact, a series of waltzes, the different themes 
blending, so to speak, into one very attractive as 
well as improving musical study. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


CARLETON & LANAHAN, New York.—Whedon’s Commentary on 
Acts and Romans. Mission of the Spirit. By the Rev. L. R. 
DUNN. Misread Passages of Scripture. By J. BALDWIN 
BROWN, B.A. Lindsay Lee and his Friends. A King’s Daugh- 
ter, with Other Stories from Real Life. By Mrs. H.C. GARD- 
NER. Gustavus Adolphus. The Heroof the Reformation. By 
Mrs. C. A. LACROIX. 

8. R. WELLS, New York —The Carriage Painter's lllustrated Man- 
ual. By. F. B. GARDNER. 


By Lucy BE. GUERNSEY. 

A. 8. BARNES & Co., New York.—Hymns of Prayer and Praise, 
Price 75 cts. 

JAMES R. O & Co., Boston.—Park Street Pulpit. Sermons 
by W. H. H. MURRAY. Tennyson’s Poems, complete. Price 
7% cts. Sia Months Hence. By the author of “ Behind the 
Veil.” Price 75 cts. Handsome Laurence. By GEORGE SAND. 
Price 50 cts. Nobody’s Fortune. By EDMUND YATES. 

ALFRED MARTIEN, Philadelphia.—Hidden Angels. By the au- 
thor of “ Poke and Her Sisters,” etc. Price $1.25. Hattie and 
Nellie. Price $1.00, Oliver’s Prisoner. By CLARA F. GUERN- 
SEY. Price $1.00. 

T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, Philadelphia.—Dene Hollow. By 
Mrs. HENRY Woop. Price $1.50 and $1.75. 

SHELDON & Co., New York.—-Lady Judith: A Tale of Two Conti-« 
nents. By JUSTIN MCCARTHY. Overland. By J. W. DE 
FOREST. 

E. STIGER, New York.—Languages and Popular Education. By 
MAGNUS GROSS. German publications on the theory of Educa 
tion and Instruction. The Kindergarten, a Descriptive Oata« 
logue. 

D. APPLETON & Co., New York.—The Diamond on the Hearth. By 
MARIAN JAMES. Price 50 cts. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York.—The Paris Commune in 1871. 
By W. P. FETRIDGE. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER & Co., New York.—Elements of Intellectual 
Science. By NOAH PORTER, President of Yale College. 
Short Studies on Great Subjects. By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
(Seeond Series.) Boating, Shooting, and Fishing. By T. R. 
WARREN. 


We have also received current numbers of the following pub« 
lications : 
The Religi Magazi Monthly Review— 
4 oe ~ a y ne gone New—Boston. 
i juvetrated Magazine—New York. Good{Wor 
ws Jor the Young—Philadelphia, The American ‘Nate 
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VICTORY OVER DISASTER. 

N injury to the hand or foot hardly sends a 
swifter sympathetic thrill through the 

whole body, than the Chicago calamity sent 
through the entire country, and even across the 
Atlantic. Indeed, it may be said thatall America 
and no small part of Europe are to some extent 
implicated in the suffering. There is hardlya 
circle in the land which is not in some way reached 
by the disaster. But more wonderful than the 
wide union of material interests is the vast range 
of sensitive human sympathy that has been shown. 
Not business in its complicated relations, not 
selfishness in its jealous sensitiveness, has shown 
such quick and delicate nerves as the feeling of 
human brotherhood. From every quarter help 
has poured in upon the afflicted city. The busy 
capitals of commerce, that to careless sight seem 
mere whirlpools of self-seeking, have thrown 
their highest activity into the work of charity. 
Chambers of Commerce and Boards of Trade 
have vied with churches. Railroad corporations 
have suddenly disclosed souls. The whole ma- 
chinery of business has been lent to the work of 
benevolence. Before the flames had ceased rag- 
ing, supplies were pouring in upon the sufferers. 
The newspaper lists of benefactions from ,every 
quarter and in every form have been the most 
cheering reading we have seen for many a day. 
Altogether, the magnitude of the calamity is nut 
more unparalleled than the display of the best 
qualities of human nature it has called out. 
Against a host of eharacteristic sins of the time, 
of evil tendencies and discouraging symptoms, 
we may put this spontaneous outburst of brotherly 
love, and rejoice and thank God. His kingdom is 
coming, and this is a heart-cheering token of it. 

And we cannot refrain from admiring almost 
as much the gallantry with which the Chicago 
people have met their misfortune. They have 
buffeted disaster with cheery hardihood. The 
work of resteration was begun almost before that 
of devastation was finished. Men say * Chicago 
is gone;” but the real Chicago—not the wood 
and stone that were its shell, but the true men and 
women that were its heart—that Chicago stands 
fairer and more admirable to-day than ever 
before. 

But the demand on the patience and faith and 
love of the community is, after all, only begin- 
ning. The worst shock is over, but there remains 
a heavy burden of labor and endurance. Nor 
does it rest upon Chicago alone. To a great ex- 
tent it will be divided among us all. The most 
hopeful view of affairscannot conceal that a vast 
amount of value has been absolutely destroyed. 
By the nature of things, the loss must be distrib- 
uted through the whole community, making 
itself felt in ways and places where it was least 
expected. There will be need of patience and 
cheerfulness and trust in God. There will be 
need, too, of great forbearance and unselfishness 
on the part of men toward each other. Creditor 
and debtor must “ put themselves in the place” of 
each other. In the desolate city there will natur- 
ally be distress beyond what even the generous 
response of these first days can relieve, and fora 
good while to come benevolence must be ready to 
meet the need. Alreadyit is apparent that much 
must be done for the smaller towns that have 
been scourged by the late fires, and whose pres- 
sing need is in some danger of being overlooked 
in the excitement of the more striking case of 
Chicago. 

We have had a heart-stirring display of 
courage and generosity and mutual helpfulness. 
The same qualities displayed in the form appro- 
priate to each separate exigency, will make any 
people strong against all disaster. It is the spirit 
of the Apostle’s injunction, “Look not every 
man on his own things, but every man also on the 
things of others.” 

















THE LIFE TO COME. 


HE things that are out of sight are transcend- 
ently greater than those which are seen. 

Only a child or a savage has his life bounded by 
the visible horizon, or the limit of the present mo- 
ment. And no more should the things of the pres- 
ent existence bound our thoughts. On what in- 
effable realities does Christian belief lay hold! 
This world is a mere starting-point. Beyond it lies 
an eternity as certain as to-morrow, with glories 
which the highest human imagination dimly 
paints. We stand on the brink of a sublime fu- 
ture. It does not become us to live with our eyes 
closed to it. Steadily looked at, there is power 
enough even in the anticipation to fill us with re- 
joicing strength, peace untold, victory complete. 
Perhaps you are beset with the cares of life, per- 


hold ordering. Let not these things darken you 
with painful apprehension, or fill the whole meas- 
ure of your thoughts. A few years, and youshall 
look back on them and smile that they could cloud 
your way fora moment! Are you weighed down 
with weakness of body, crippling your powers, 
crushing your enjoyments? Be of good courage. 
The strength of the seraph shall be yours. No 
athlete, rejoicing in manly power, tastes the su- 
preme freedom and joy of the spiritual body that 
awaits you. Does trouble assail you with bitter 
and heart-piereing blows? Rejoice, and lift up 
your head, for the time of your redemption draw- 
eth nigh! The homeward traveler complains not 
at beating wind and drenching rain, he hardly 
feels them,—just before him he knows lies the 
home from whose windows streams the promise 
of warmth and comfort; and within are the dear 
ones the very thought of whom is shield against 
wet and cold. Is your life dark through the ab- 
sence of the one whose presence glorified it? Re- 
member how the brief parting used to give sweet- 
ness to the meeting. The parting now, long 
though it seem, is but a moment to the union to 
which you are drawing near. Its sweetness, its 
full certainty of an unbroken future, shall have a 
depth which the worst pang now cannot measure. 
Are you walking in ways of sin, leaving often 
your higher life to grovel in the mire of earth? 
Oh, benot ungrateful to the love that may hereafter 
be revealed to your sight! You are a prince, 
whose kingdom has been bought with a great 
price,—dishonor not him who bought your inher- 
itance with his blood. Are youliving in sluggish- 
ness an animal life of eating and sleeping and 
low self-seeking? You are choosing animalhood 
instead of angelhood. You are turning your back 
on heaven opening to win you. Or are you, while 
striving and aspiring for the better things, sad at 
heart because God is yet far off, and dim to your 
thoughts? Be patient. Never was such cause 
for patience as you have. The revelation, the 
awakening, is not far off. You are as a child 
asleep beneath its mother’s eyes. Shadowy dreams 
are all its mind can reach. A moment more, and 
it shall awake to the mother’s kiss, the mother’s 
smile, pouring forth to it the unutterable tender- 
ness of her heart. 

These thingsarereal. They arecertain. Rath- 
er, such thoughts but dimly express the real and 
cértain future. It becomes us to look upon that 
future often, to let its radiance fill our hearts, that 
we may walk worthy of the vocation wherewith 
we are called. All we hold here thatis bright and 
dear is but the faint image of the world just be- 
yond our horigon line, toward which each step is 
taking us. 








ATHANASE COQUEREL. 


i& Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, on Sunday 
evening, the 15th, the Rev. Athanase Co- 
querel held an immense audience in delighted 
attention toa statement of the present religious 
condition of France. He speaks fluently in En- 
glish, and with but a slight trace of foreign pro- 
nunciation, and his address will make him accept- 
able in any pulpit. M. Coquerel is descended 
in part from English parentage. Miss Helen 
Maria Williams, author of the hymn “ Whilst 
Thee I Seek, Protecting Power,” was his aunt and 
his early instructor. He is of medium stature, 
full habit, florid face, wears a full beard, and at a 
little distance bears some resemblance to the 
late Edwin M. Stanton. His manner is simple, 
direct, without pretense of ornament, and yet 
eloquent, combining, as his blood does, the solid 
English qualities with French vivacity. 

M. Coquerel remarked, on this occasion, that 
he had almost determined, in view of the over- 
whelming immediate demands upon our charity, 
to postpone the prosecution of bis mission ; but 
he had finally felt it to be his duty to goon. Heis 
right, for two reasons. First, it is a fact of experi- 
ence that intelligent Christian communities are 
moved to greater generosity in all directions by 
those great occasions which most profoundly move 
them in any one direction. The benevolence of 
our people toward Chicago will make them more 
than ever sensible of the brotherhood of all men. 
Secondly, even if, for the time being, our ability 
to give to any foreign cause should be crippled, it 
is no small thing to impart to us the knowledge 
on which a true and lasting sympathy must be 
founded. If Christians were “kept posted” as 
to the condition and progress of the cause of 
religion every where, their activity would be more 
uniform and spontaneous. Sermons and addresses 
are not wasted merely because they do not termi- 
nate in “appeals” and passing of the plates. M. 
Coquerel will not return to France empty-hand- 
ed ; but if he did, his earnest eloquence will have 
left behind seeds that will grow hereafter, all the 
more fruitful because they did not “spring up 
immediately,” having “no root.” 








Joun Bricut.—It is confidently said by those 
who ought to know, that John Bright’s public 
service is at anend. His health is good so long 
as he remains free from care and labor. But the 
least pressure of excitement breaks down his 
brain. He has earned the right to die, or.to live 
in serene repose. Already he-has outlived the 
storms of abuse which beat upon his career from 
the beginning, and those who once found no lan- 
guage bitter enough for their execration, now 
look upon him, if not with sympathy, at least 





plexities of business, of bread winning, of house- | 


with admiration. But John Bright owes one 





duty which he ought not to leave long unper- 
formed—a visit to America. There is health 
for him in the air of this continent, and a wel- 
come in the hearts of our people, which will 
be a revelation to him. We are accustomed to 
welcome young princes, and heirs of thrones, 
and eminent men of letters, and artists of dis- 
tinction. But John Bright’s simple name has in 
it more that is dear to America than all that can 
be symbolized by honorary titles, brilliant in- 
signia, or even coronets. 
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THE YEAR'S REST. 


"HAT more perfect embodiment of happy 
repose than one of these golden October 
afternoons! The richest splendors deck wood 
and field. The forest stands blazing with royal 
purples, rich browns, flaming scarlet and gold. 
Far and wide has Autumn scattered her lavish 
wealth. Here isa clump of mere wayside weeds, 
transfigured into beauty that fills the sense with 
delight,—golden-rods, and asters, and blackberry 
vines, and all their humble relations, each adding 
some new shade of color to the glowing picture. 
A dreamy haze softens all the landscape. The 
slumberous stillness is stirred with a soft murmur 
of multitudinous life. A thousand crickets are 
chirping drowsily. Now and then comes the 
twitter of a bird. Where have they hid them- 
selves since June, these blue-birds that are now 
fluttering about? Bees are humming among the 
salvias whose steady splendor has burned all 
summer, and has hardly begun to fade. Pale 
butterflies hover around the asters. Tiny insects 
in coats of shining green and bronze are basking 
in the sun. Though we do not see them, there 
must be little green lizards dozing under these 
rays. In a day like this lizards seem to be in 
paradise. Every living thing comes abroad to 
revel in these last delights of the year. Every 
one seems to catch the drowsy luxury that the 
mild air and mellow light diffuse. No, we hear 
the sharp chatter of a squirrel in the woods. The 
squirrel is busy with his providing,—lct crickets 
and lizards and such cattle sing or sleep in the 
sun! He finds life a serious business; there are 
nuts to be gathered, there are intruders to be 
scolded ; no time has he for luxurious laziness! 
When December comes, he will be merry with 
his hickory nuts and shagbarks; let us see where 
these vagabonds, these Rip Van Winkles, will be 
then! But the crickets, and lizards, and butter- 
flies are undisturbed by the squirrel’s prophecies. 
Even the bees, we believe, have finished their 
harvest, and now are gathering honey “just for 
the fun of it.” This great yellow and black bum- 
ble bee at any rate, booming gaily and noisily 
about, has all the abandon of jollity of an honest 
worker taking his holiday. 1 


The cows chew their eud more leisurely even 
than is their wont, and look with mild-eyed satis- 
faction on the world around them. The hens have 
left the pursuit of grasshoppers, and with one leg 
drawn up crake and gossip endlessly. Where do 
hens find so much to gossip about? Even labori- 
ous man is infected with the delicious languor of 
the day, and labors but idly. The woodman’s 
strokes come with long intervals. The teamster 
loiters along the way, or leans his arms on the 
fence and talks with his neighbor. In the woods 
the hunter stretches himself at the foot of a tree, 
and the dog crouched at his feet wags approval of 
the unwonted rest. Indeed, the very face of the 
earth bears witness that man has by labor won 
some title to ease. Great shocks of corn are 
ranged all over the broad fields. Among them, 
pumpkins turn their broad good-natured faces to 
the sun. The doors of the barns stand open, 
showing within the full lofts of hay, or heaps of 
sheaves. The grain fields stand shorn of their 
waving beauty. “ The kindly fruits of the earth” 
have all been gathered for their master’s use. 

All this wealth of Autumn, with its splendor of 
color lavished upon the sense, its delicious lan- 
guor, its skumberous calm, seems to be underlain 
and penetrated by the fact of full accomplish- 
ment, of ripeness attained and fruit gathered. It 
is not the seductive repose of Spring, that besets 
youth to draw him aside from hisappointed work. 
It is not the torrid stillness of midsummer, that 
speaks of parched exhaustion. It is the rich 
peace.that comes when life’s tasks have been 
manfully wrought, when sunshine and storm have 
fully given their part, and the serene glory of 
evening settles down. The year has done its 
work. “ First the blade, then the ear, then the 
full corn in the ear,” have come as of old in 
patient, sure succession. And now, over the ri- 
pened and perfected earth, broods this strange, 
unearthly beauty, in tender quiet and ineffable 
peace. 

These days come into our busy lives liké God’s 
yoice. Weare careful and troubled about many 
things. We sigh over the past, and complain at 
the present, and dread the future. Yet, every 
night the unchanged stars speak to us from their 
depths, of the unchanging God. Each mgrning 
breaks upon us fresh and sweet as the first that 
dawned on Eden. About our cares and fret stands 
ever as a silent monitor the perfect beauty of God’s 
earth, speaking of his constant goodness, betoken- 
ing a wonderful fulfillment yet to dawn upon our 
souls. And so these autumn days, pouring de- 
light through every avenue of the body upon our 
hearts, catching us out of our cares to wrap us 





Infinite Giver of peace and joy, whose love en- 
folds our days. 

* And we smile, to think God’s greatness flows around our 
incompleteness, 

Round our restlessness, His rest.” 








Ligut BREAKING.—Our city can never be 
saved from corruption simply by mass meetings 
or voluminous resolutions, or the appointment 
of committees, or by any device to cause some 
men to do the work of others. The only salva- 
tion for us is in such a state of public sentiment 
that all conscientious men, young and old and 
middle-aged, willtake active part in organizing 
and directing our politics. With this conviction, 
we hail as one of the best signs of the time the 
meeting held last week by the young men of New 
York, to organize for municipal reform. It in- 
cluded numbers of the very elass whose help is 
most wanted. If this proves to bea pioneer step, 
and is vigorously followed up, then there is real 
hope for us. It will not do to leave the work to 
professional politicians. It will not do to leave 
it to committees, however upright and able. We 
need the rank and file. As well try to fight a 
battle with officers but no soldiers, as to maintain 
a pure government simply through the agency of 
a few leaders. The young men, the business 
men, the men to whom politics is distasteful, must 
take hold. They must establish mutual under- 
standing, and devise ways and means for common 
action. They must work. And this meeting, we 
repeat, is the best assurance yet given that this 
class of men will work. We wish the movement 
the highest success. 





THE CuHicaGo “ ADVANCE.”—One item in the 
Chicago ruin brings to this office a peculiar sense 
of personal loss. It is the disaster to the Advance. 
We do not yet know how soow or how effectually 
it will rally from this heavy blow. But we do 
know that even a temporary interruption of its 
visits will be a serious loss to us. The Advance 
has been,—we hope we may add, will be,—one of 
the very best religious papers in the country. Its 
influence cannot be spared. It has been a most 
effective advocate of living, earnest Christianity. 
Congregationalist in creed, and true to the best 
spirit of its denomination, it has been admirably 
free from sectarian narrowness. No paper that 
comes to us better unites liberality and earnest- 
ness. Every page of its issues showed freshness 
and spirit. Some of its peculiar features—that, 
for example, of brief extracts from correspond- 
ence,—have never been successfully rivaled. Per- 
haps only an editor could appreciate the peculiar 
tact shown in the “make-up” of each weekly 
issue, but the result, in a thoroughly readable, in- 
teresting paper, was appreciated by all to whom 
it came. 

We have fallen into the past tense in writing 
thus, because it is hard to see how an interrup- 
tion can fail to result from such a disaster. Yet 
such is Western enterprise and pluck that we 
should hardly be surprised, did a number of the 
revived Advance appear in our office to shame 
this paragraph ere it is printed. At any rate, we 
give our most earnest hope that it may be able 
speedily to rally. We repeat, the country, and 
especially the West, cannot afford to lose this 
thoroughly excellent paper. It has done too good 
service to be spared. 





Tue BisHor or LIcHFIELD.—We give in our 
“Church” department from week to week a re- 
port of the Episcopal General Conventipn, defer- 
ring editorial comment until its results shall 
clearly shape themselves. A friend sends us a 
note about the visit of Bishop Selwyn, justly emi- 
nent in the Church of England for character and 
for missionary services. No ties between England 
and America are surer than those wrought by the 
visits of such men. . 


Bishop Selwyn, Bishop of Lichfield, is the first Bishop of 
the Mother Church of England who has left the many en- 
gagements of his active ministry expressly for the purpose 
ef attending the General Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. His character, his history, and his la- 
bors as a missionary to New Zealand, had raised expecta- 
tion to its highest point. It is saying a great deal to say 
that in no one respect has it been disappointed. In his ser- 
mons, in his addresses, and in his private intercourse, he 
has beautifully exemplified the character of an Apostoiic 
Missionary Bishop. It has been felt as if his visit had been 
ordered and overruled by a merciful Providence to impart 
atone to this Convention the exact opposite of what had 
been feared. That tone, thus far, is one of unusual concord 
and brotherly love. 

As to his style of preaching it was admirably described to 
me by a clerical friend, last night: ‘“‘It had none of the 
traits of what is commonly called eloquence, either in 
thought or manner, but there flowed from,him, in a contin- 
ual stream, calm and clear sentences, burning hot.” 

VIATOR. 











OPENING THE NorTH-West.—A recent edito- 
rial in the Tribune gives some figures indicating 
the progress of that characteristic American en- 
terprise, the Northern Pacific Railroad. On the 
1st of July, 1870, the company began work through 
an unbroken wilderness west of Lake Superior. 
Now the fertile lands west of the Mississippi have 
been reached. The grading is completed to the 
Red River, and three miles of iron per day is being 
put down by the track-layers. Early in Novem- 
ber the cars will be running 250 miles across the 
State of Minnesota. A contract has been closed 
for the completion of the road between the Red 
River and the Missouri, 200 miles, by the ist of 
July next. The opening of this division is ex- 
pected to give new life to the mining business of 
Montana, which already, remote as it is, produces 
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er State or Territory in the Union. Other branches 
on the Eastern slope are being pushed forward. 
Meantime, on the Pacific slope 65 miles is under 
construction, upon which the iron is being laid. 
It is expected that within two years from the be- 
ginning of the work,—that is, by July ist, 1872— 
the corporation will have completed in all no less 
than 975 miles of railway. 

The great results at which the enterprise aims, 
it is hardly needful to tell our readers. Vast re- 
gions of country, of great and varied fertility, are 
to be opened ; a new trans-continental route is to 
be established, for which a gain of five hundred 
miles in distance, compared to its rivals, is claim- 
ed; and a closer link is to be established in the 
tie between the old Orient and the new Occident. 
The vigor with which the work is being pushed 
seems commensurate with the greatness and diffi- 
culty of the undertaking. 

A Brete ror France.—The effect upon En- 
glish literature and affairs of our noble transla- 
tion of the Bible into English, and the like effect 
of Luther’s translation of the Bible upon Ger- 
many, have become proverbial. The contrast is 
seen in the case of France. M. Coquerel states 
that the earlier French translations were made, 
not from the original Hebrew and Greek, but 
from the Latin Vulgate. The later translations 
were either made in Holland or Switzerland, and 
a strong foreign flavor pervaded them. A new 
translation is now in progress, made in the in- 
terest of no sect, but with critical accuracy from 
the original. But ages must pass before the Bible 
can be to France what it is to England and 
America. In it are the roots of our faith, of our 
customs, of our civil principles, of our language 
and literature ; and it has become a storehouse of 
domestic and national associations which it re- 
quired ages to produce, and would require ages 
to destroy. Besides all that is visibly written 
there hovers over the pages of the Bible an in- 
visible literature, in which every devout nature 
finds the richest treasure of his heart. 








Tue GRAND Jury, with the uncle of Mayor 
Hall for its foreman, has been dismissed by Judge 
Barnard, and a new one summoned. The retiring 
Grand Jury was, no doubt, good for something, 
but not good for an impartial consideration of 
the allegations against the officers of the City 
Government. Family affection is beautiful, but 
it is sometimes in the way of public duty. It is 
plain that the inculpated members of the Ring 
mean to die hard. They afford no help whatever 
in searching out and disclosing the practices which 
have eaten the heart out of the municipal affairs ; 
they put every hindrance possible in the way of 
those who would restore the affairs of the city to 
health. This cannot last long. 








QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

“A pastor is greatly esteemed among his people, but 
wholly fails to edify as a preacher; does other pastoral 
work well, and is so amiable and good that no one is will- 
ing to intimate that his ministry does not satisfy. Yet the 
church pines under dull and lifeless preaching. How can 
regard for the pastor and justice to the church be recon- 
ciled ?” 

We divide our answer, half to the preacher 
and half to the church. 

To the minister we say—Suppose a man have a 
gift as a shoemaker and not as a carpenter, what 
shall he do? Suppose a man have a gift as a 
pastor and not as a preacher, what shall he do? 
And further, suppose that a given community is 
in want of carpenters but not of shoemakers ! 
Such cases are not uncommon. 

Let every man work according to the gift that 
is in him; and if there be no demand for the 
kind of werk in which he is skillful, let him move 
on and find work. If in all the land there is no 
demand for his peculiar gifts, let him learn 
another trade. 

This is the hard law under which Christian 
mechanics must needs live, and we see no reason 
why the same law should not apply to Christian 
preachers. In the long run the law will be found 
inexorable. With this conclusion the words of 
Jesus agree: If they will not hear youin one city, 
go ye to another. 

Nor should unacceptable preachers fall into a 
reproachfal habit. The duty of prophets to 
preach is declared in the same Scripture which 
bids them also be silent while the people “ judge.” 
The church is as truly in the line of duty when 
declaring certain sermons unprofitable, as the 
preacher is in preparing and preaching them. 

It will never do for the preacher to fall into a 
way of thinking that the times are dark and the 
church backslidden because he is not acceptable. 
Let him rather, after reasonable trial, accept with 
all humility the verdict of the churches, and cease 
preaching, and turn his hand to any honest in- 
dustry. So doing, he will certainly find great 
peace of mind and self-respect. 

To the church we make answer: Is preaching 
your only means of grace? Are youso reduced 
that you cannot thrive by any of the gifts of the 
Spirit exceptone? Is it worth while to continue 
your existence as a church when all that you ac- 
complish is the support of a speech-maker ? 

Masons and Odd-fellows keep their lodges going 
without preaching. Have they a rounder and 
fuller social life than you—a Christian church? 
In Sunday service is the sermon all? If your 
pastor furnish feeble sermons, cannot you make 


be composed of music, Scripture, and prayer, 
without a sermon? Have you not a hundred 
children to be educated together in your Sunday- 
school? Have you not households which need 
help in putting their boys and girls to honorable 
trades? Are there not social habits and fashions 
about which the church should consult, testifying 
against the eviland illustrating the good? Is 
not alibrary needed in the neighborhood of your 
church ? “ Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are 
true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever 
things are just, whatsoever things are pure, what- 
soever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of 
good report ; if there be any virtue and if there 
be any praise, think on these things,” and be not 
intent on preaching only. 

Our own impression is that under certain cir- 
cumstances there can be a very thriving, useful, 
and happy Christian church without any pro- 
fessional preacher; and, on the other hand, that 
a church whose life comes and goes according to 
the ability of its preacher will be found in no 
long time to be not a Christian church ;—at any 
rate, but a feeble one. 








OUR CHROMOS. 
another page, our publishers give some 


which their enterprise has enabled them to offer 
to our subscribers, “ old” as well as “new.” This 
premium-business is not to our taste altogether, 
for we think a paper should depend on its own 
merits rather than on the assistance of external 
attractions to extend its circulation. But we can 
see that there is a wise purpose served by this 
system in establishing a comparatively young 
paper upon the broad foundation of a large sub- 
scription list, and we confess to surprise that 
our publishers should be able to present to each 
subscriber what are undeniably two really choice 
and artistic chromos. The worth of the pictures, 
opinions of the press concerning them, and the 
business points of interest to our readers, are set 
forth in detail in another place. We bespeak for 
them a careful reading. 








OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


OME of the Roman Catholic papers are ex- 

ulting in the prosperity of the Jews, as contrasted 
with the asserted decay of Protestantism. In afew 
years, they say, the Jews will excel in numbers the 
great Protestant sects. The reason given is that the 
latter are ‘‘compromising in doctrine,’ while the 
Israelites are represented as remarkably tenacious 
of the faith and observances of their fathers. A 
singular exigency it must be that should drive a 
polemic to seek the means ofan assault upon Prot- 
estantism in any of the phases of modern Judaism, 
It implies a strange ignorance not to kuow that no 
people are more cut up by the inroads of liberalism, 
and more distracted with ‘‘ new departures,” than 
the Jews of to-day. Among a large and increasing 
party of them, the old landmarks are all removed. 
The sacrifices are abrogated; the Messiah is no 
longer to be expected, unless in an abstract or meta- 
phorical sense; the Sabbaths and holy-days are to 
be kept ‘“‘ witha difference;” even the personality 
of God (of all things for a Jew to doubt!) is called 
in question; and in the matter of doctrine, the dis- 
crepancy between Moses and Rabbi Wise is no whit 
smaller than that between Jesus and the editor of 
the Examiner. Verily, Romanism seeks comfort 
and alliance in strange quarters! 


—The great success of Mr. Dolby’s concerts in 
New York is due, partly to the fine singing of Mr. 
Santly and his associates, and partly to the fact that 
we all delight to hear good music wedded to words 
which we can understand. Without underrating 
the claims of Italian opera, or the superiority of the 
Italian language for lyrical purposes, everybody 
must confess that the incomprehensible text is a 
great drawback to its full enjoyment; and when 
the listener turns, as a sad last resort, to the libretto, 
he often finds the unknown matter of the enter- 
tainment to be either weak or wicked or both, and 
wishes he had left it unknown. Once in a while 
some brave and competent artists give us English 
ballads, glees or madrigals; and the whole public, 
critics, laymen, and all, is melted into a common 
enthusiasm of pure enjoyment. No amount of 
“high art” in music, no amount of pretending to 
like, or really learning to like, complicated and 
florid compositions, can obliterate the healthy taste 
for simple, pure, intelligible sentiment, worthily set 
in song, and worthily sung. 


— The British Home Secretary, Mr. Bruce, in 
an address to his constituents in Johnstone, made 
the following reference to the Treaty of Washing- 
ton: 

“T believe the steps taken by England will tend more than 
ever to make Americans believe that we treat them as 
equals as well as friends. The feeling of England toward 
America has been that of many fathers toward their sons. 
We all of us know ‘how difficult it is for fathers to remem- 
ber that their sons, when grown up, must act for them- 
selves, and are capable of exercising judgment as well as 
their elders. That has been very much the position taken 
by England in reference to America; but I believe that the 
steps we have ‘now taken will prove to America that we 
recognize their complete equality.” 

This indicates a great advance in the British mind. 
The English people ought to have recognized in the 
growth of America, the triumph of the race which 
sprang from their own loins, and of the great princi- 
ples which constitute the highest glory of British 
history. Instead of this, they have too often re- 
garged our rise with a jealousyand an animosity 
surpassing those which they have f«lt toward any 
other nation. We rejoice in the promise of a better 
feeling. 


— A good deal of complaint of our Philharmonic 
Sovieties has been made by American composers, 
because of the alleged unwillingness of those socie- 
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aversion to American productions has been placed 
to the account of national jealousy. But the truth 
is that Philharmonic Societies are not established 
to develop young genius, of any school, but to pre- 
sent to the public the best works of the best mas- 
ters. We are rejoiced to hear that the American 
Musical Fund Society is about to supply the want 
which is so manifest by giving, every year, sub- 
scription concerts, chiefly made up of the best mu- 
sic composed in the United States. In order to 
secure works of merit, seven prizes are offered, 
ranging from $250 for a symphony to $25 for a song, 
an instrumental solo, ora chorus. Five dollars en- 


titles the holder to six admissions, and Mr. Louis 
Ernst is President of the Society, which is charita- 
ble in its objects and supports the widows and or- 
phans of members of the musical profession. 


— “A Father” writes to the Hzaminer and 
Chrcnicle, asking how to make family worship pal- 
atable to young children. That journal suggests 
wisely and wellin reply, that such services should 
be brief; that the Scriptures read and the prayers 
offered should be adapted to the capacity of the 
little ones ; and that they should be allowed to par- 
ticipate, at least so far as to sing, and to repeat the 
Lord’s Prayer in concert. These are all excellent 
suggestions, and we have seen them all carried out 
with signal effect. We venture to add that if good 
people could be persuaded to dispense with some of 
the ghostly gravity with which they usually ap- 
proach this service, and come to it with a pleasant 
and cheerful air, as if it were a delightful exercise, 
instead of a fearfully solemn ceremony, half the 
battle would be won before the commencement. 
Then let the services be so directed as to reach the 
children, and grown people and all will be alike edi- 
fied. It has been our good fortune to see many in- 
stances of ‘family prayers” thus rendered the joy 
and comfort of the household. 


—The difference between the French lady, 
Bridgetine, who lighted the kitchen fire by pouring 
from the kerosene lamp upon the shavings, the other 
day, and the yet unrewarded genius who eats fruit 
and drops the skins on the sidewalk, may be defined 
by the words idiotic and diabolical. The achieve- 
ment of the former has a retroiictive effect, and 
furnishes at once an illustration of its own bril- 
liancy and an asylum for its author in the potters’ 
field at Greenwood. But that of the latter is unsel- 
fish and acts outwardly as a blessing to the world 
without distinction of person; and the modest acegr 
ought, if possible, to be unearthed from his obscuri- 
ly, and pensioned, for an indefinite period, in a com- 
modious palace, at the State’s expense. If the 
reader is astonished at this sudden burst of appre- 
ciation from so dignified a source, we have to in- 
form him that our dignity has but recently come 
from an enforced contemplation of the subject in a 
reclining position, with face upward to the stars. 


—It has always seemed to us that one grand 
error lies at the bottom of our systems of effort for 
reforming the world, whether put forth in the 
school or the church, It consists in applying our 
best and most expensive labor to the culture of ad- 
yanced pupils or the saving of old sinners, to the 
comparative neglect of human nature in its more 
youthful and impressible conditions. It is the fa- 
tuity of the crazy gardener who waits till hissaplings 
become sturdy trees, before he essays to give them 
form or make them fruitful. We shall see better 
results, when, in the matter of education, it shall 
be required that the capacity of the instructor shall 
be in inverse ratio to that of the pupil; and when, 
in that of evangelization, the gospel shall be more 
carefully and assiduously preached to the Sabbath- 
school than to the church-pew. 


— There were some people who refrained from 
a thorough reading of Ruskin’s ‘‘ Modern Painters,”’ 
because its criticisms seemed peculiar and extrava- 
gant, and failed to challenge either their assent or 
their sympathy. Such recusants are having a small 
triumph now. For the London Atheneum tells us 
that the work in question ig out of print, and Mr. 
Ruskin intends to reproduce but “ very little’’ of 
it, ‘as his opinions have changed very much since 
he wrote it.’’ 


—The most elaborate preparations are making 
to fete and feed the Grand Duke Alexis. A hundred 
white-capped cooks are arming for the fray, and 
many a plethoric hamper gives token that ‘ there 
wants not junkets for the feast.”” The Grand Duke 
will now have an opportunity for transmitting to 
his imperial papa that recipe for boning Turkey, 
which, it is said, the old gentleman has long desired 
to possess. 


—An odd commendation, this, in the “ Book 
Notices’ of one of the morning papers. Speaking 
of a translation from the French, the critic says that 
“*the idiomatic peculiarities of the original have 
been retained in the translation with unusual fe- 
licity.”” We had always supposed that the felicity 
of translation consisted in giving the sense of the 
original with the idiomatic peculiarities of the lan- 
guage to which it was to be transferred, 








CANADIAN CORRESPONDENCE. 


OW many who have made the usual cab- 
man’s round of Montreal know anything of 

the city ? Visitors are landed, we will suppose, at 
the St. Laurence Hall, from the door of which they 
are driven off, helpless victims in the hands of the 
cab-driver, usually a French Canadian. He is their 
only guide, philosopher and friend ; does not charge 
much more than double the amount he would 
gladly receive from a resident; is civil and obliging ; 
drives his party round the Mountain ; on his return 
takes them to two or three churches; to the Gesu, 
with its beautiful frescoes, its light, airy warmth 
of color; to the Parish Church of Notre Dame, 
usually called the French Cathedral, with jts im- 
mense, gloomy interior, its size, and the fine view 
from the top of the tower—its only merit. Cabby 
has pointed out, in passing the English cathedral, 
St. Andrew’s Scotch Church and others, Oabby’s 
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he know of scientific institutions, of mercantile 
establishments, of anything in fact but the outsides 
of buildings, whose names he cannot help knowing ? 
It is not’ wonderful; therefore, that so little is 
known of Montreal, the commercial capital of the 
Dominion, whose most magnificent buildings are 
to be found in the narrow space between Notre 
Dame Street and the wharves; the wholesale ware- 
houses of the great importing houses, built of solid 
stone, of massive proportions and of admirable 
architectural design. These are never seen, yet 
these are evidences of the steady and rapid growth 
of the city and of the Dominion, of which it is the 
commercial center. And these are all the property 
of English-speaking people, the leading houses 
being Scotch or of that descent, or English, the latter 
being in a minority. 

I was amused a few Sundays ago,—and this has 
been the key-note to the introduction of my letter,— 
by an encounter I had with a party of tourists—a 
young American gentleman and four or five young 
ladies. They were vainly striving to ascertain from 
a French Canadian, who could scarcely speak a 
word of English, the whereabouts of the American 
Presbyterian Church. They were fully a mile 
from it, and as we were close to the modest Presby- 
terian Church at which I worship, I offered them 
seats, or to point out the way to the church they 
wished to reach. But the look of dismay on the faces 
of the young ladies at the idea of going to a French 
church was charming, and although I neither look 
nor speak like a French Canadian I had great diffi- 
culty in persuading them that the service would be 
in English, with probably a Scotch accent, which 1 
thought they would have no difficulty in under- 
standing. Even after they followed in my wake, I 
could hear strong doubts expressed as tothe wisdom 
of following, but they did so, and, I presume, did 
not regret the venture. 

Considering the ignorance in the city itself, of 
whatis going on among a portion of the popuis: 
tion, such misconceptions are not to be wondered 
at. Few of the English-speaking people have any 
idea of the ferment caused by the promulgation of 
the dogma of Infallibility. There always has been 
a liberal party among the French Canadian Roman 
Catholics, whick has endeavored to free itself from 
the trammels imposed by the clergy on the exercise 
of free thought. It might have been supposed that 
this party would have secured the sympathies of 
English-speaking Protestants, but a variety of 
causes, which it would take too long to describe 
fully, has prevented this. Some of the more violent 
of them were revolutionary in their ideas, and this 
gave an opportunity to the priest-party to repre- 
sent them as of the same stamp as the men of the 
old French Revolution, known us Rouges, a name, 
indeed, which was affixed to the Canadian Liberals 
and by which they are still known. The general 
ignorance of the French language among the En- 
glish-speaking people, which prevented them from 
becoming acquainted with the principles and mo- 
tives of action of the French Liberals, and debarred 
them from intercourse with one another, assisted to 
continue this estrangement, and it is only letely 
thut circumstances have led to a little more light 
being thrown on the relations between the Rouges 
and their priests. It is an interesting story, which 
I may tell atanother time. But the questions arising 
outof the dogma of Infallibility do not affect them 
in the same degree or to the same extent is they do 
the faithful sons of the Church, if they affect them 
atall. It has been well known that here, as else- 
where, there is an extreme, or ultramontane party, 
and a more liberal section, styled by the ex- 
tremistse, the Gallicans. The dissensions were 
decently covered up; little indications floated 
to the surface occasionally; a.few air bubbles 
welled up, showing that under the level of the 
dark, impenetrable pool there were struggles going 
on, concealed from the outer world, which was 
taught to believe that unbroken peace and harmony 
reigned in the happy family of St. Peter. During 
this last summer, however, a glimpse was obtained 
at the true condition of affairs. 

The elections for members to the Local Legis- 
lature of Quebec were fixed to take place in July, in 
preparation for which the Ultramontane party 
strained every nerve to secure the return of their 
adherents. That portion of the province of Quebec 
known as the Eastern Township, almost altogether 
peopled by English-speaking Protestanis, and by 
far the most wealthy, owing to the enterprise cf the 
inhabitants, had, of course, no share in the struggle. 
But the French parishes were to be gained at any 
cost. Accordingly a few young journalists, posses- 
sing the confidence of the clergy, drew up a docu- 
ment known as the Programme Politique, which 
every candidate was to be condemned to swallow, 
under penalty of suffering political extermination. 
In brief, the programme set forth, that the State 
must be subject to the Church; that all laws dis- 
approved by the hierarchy or which in any manner 
interfered with the pretentions of the Papacy must 
be abrogated. It set forth, in fact, the most ob- 
noxious articles, negatively commanded—if I may 
use the expression—in the celebrated Encyclical 
and Syllabus and positively enjoined by decrees 
passed at the last @cumenical Council. There you 
have the whole basis of the programme, which 
would have restored the bondage of the Dark Ages. 
Two of the bishops issued circulars to their clergy 
against this document, noton the ground that it 
was wrong in point of the principles it laid down. 
but that it was not issued by the proper authority, 
the motive for this being evidently annoyance that 
the pretensions of the clergy were prematurely ex- 
posed. Other two of the bishops took opposite 
ground, and thanked the young journalists in the 
warmest terms for the services they had rendered 
to the Church. Then a third joined the two who 
had condemned, and the remaining bishop sup- 
ported those who had approved, and a very pretty 
quarrel ensued. 

But what followed must be reserved for another 
communication ; this is probably already too long. 

D. B. 

MONTREAL, 23d September, 1871. 
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The Household. 


WHAT DO WE CLAIM? 


BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 


T is kecoming fashionable to talk of woman’s 
I wrongs, of the cramped and down-trodden 
condition in which she is kept. Weare told of the 
husband’s indifference to the wife’s wishes and 
feelings, of the wonderful talents buried, of the great 
lights hidden under a bushel, that is, in household 
duties or the nursery, which might enlighten the 
whole world, if hushbands—arbitary tyrants that 
they are—did not repress these noble aspir- 
ations by their neglect, unkindness, and want of 
sympathy. Young wives are scarcely through the 
excitewent of the wedding tour. and bridal calls, 
before they fall iato the fashion of seeking sympathy 
from their ‘“‘ dear five thousand friends,”’ on account 
of the great trials they are enduring through their 
husband’s disregard of their wishes, or indifference 
to their feelings. How little respect to them he 
manifests—how attentive to other ladies in com- 
pany—how careless of his wife! Or he praises 
another lady for her beauty or manners, or some 
great virtue, just to remind his wife of her short- 
comings. All this, if not imaginary, is very serious. 
But is the wife entirely blameless? We are pained 
by appeals for sympathy and advice from those 
who make “mountains out of very small ‘‘mole- 
hills” —who see the mote that is in the husband’s eye, 
when we cannot but fear they forget the beam, 
visible to all but themselves, in their own. To com- 
plain that the husband has grown cold; indifferent, 
or neglectful, is grave charge, for which one 
hould possess proof as “strong as holy writ,” 
before allowing such thoughts to enter the 
heart, much less daring to give them utterance. 
There may be some little truth in all these charges; 
but are they not too often the result of your own 
mistakes or perversity? There are two sides to 
every question; and in all disputes or fault-finding 
there is generally blame with both. But of late, it is 
taken for granted, that the husband only is deserv- 
ing of censure, and we hear rebukes and advice ad- 
ministered, which if acted upon by the oppressor, 
would certainly make life deligatful if the wife 
fulfilled her part of the contract, in a manner 
equally desirable. We quote a few sentences of 
most admirable advice to husbands, entitled ‘* Re- 
spect due to wives.” 

*“ Do not jest with your wife on any subject, when 
there is danger of hurting her feelings. Do not 
speak.of great virtues in another’s wife to remind 
your own of a fault. Do not reproach her with per- 
sonal defects; if she is sensitive you inflict a wound 
difficult to heal. Do not treat her inattentively in 
company ; it touches her pride, and she will not re- 
spect you more or love you better for it. Never 
upbraid your wife in the presence of a third party; 
the sense of your disregard of her feelings will pre- 
vent her from confessing her fault Never entertain 
her by praising the beauty and accomplishments of 
other women. If you would have a pleasant home 
and a cheerful companion, pass your evenings at 
home with your wife, or take her to social enjoy- 
ments with you. Be not silent and stern in your 
own house and remarkable for sociability else- 
where.” 

Now this is most excellent advice, too often great- 
ly needed, and we would only suggest, as an amend- 
ment, that as marriage makes of “ the twain one 
flesh,” the wife should have her share in this counsel, 
which, if fairly distributed, ought to secure happi- 
ness, as nearly unalloyed as we can hope for this 
side of heaven. 

But, permit us to ask, is there no respect due to 
husbands ? Perhaps it is the perversity, said 
to be inherent in woman’s nature, but we must ac- 
knowledge that we are so far behind this progres- 
sive age, as to be guilty of some sympathy for 
them. 

Will “ E. M.” read this quotation, and then allow 
us to ask a few questions to be answered by her own 
conscience ? If it be true, as we are told, that her 
troubles are common to many young wives, we 
trust all who are feeling neglected and impatient 
may see that they also must lend a helping hand, if 
they would heal these bitter waters. 

You complain that your husband “teases and 
makes fun,’’ as you express it, of things that he 
knows will hurt your feelings. Do you never jest 
with your husband on subjects that you know will 
wound him, and do you not do it purposely to hurt 
him a little—because he has—well, never mind what 
he has done—you have often done so, have you 
not? 

Did you never tell him of some great excellence 
in your friend’s companion, on purpose to remind 
him of certain shortcomings or faults in his own 
habits or character? Did you never treat your 
husband inattentively or impatiently in company, 
while you cordially and politely accepted the at- 
tention of other and far less noble men? Did you 
never blame him in the presence of a third party ? 
What woman is more sensitive to blame, before 
others, than a husband when the censure comes 
from his wife’s lips ? 

Are you never silent—perhaps cross, in your own 
home, with no one to entertain but your husband— 
yet fullof life and amiability and vivacity in com- 
pany? 

While it is just and proper that husbands should 
listen to this counsel, and, by its teaching, endeavor 
to augment the joys of home, should not wives also 
take its truths into their own hearts? Are we not 
equally blameworthy? Aye, more so; for home is 
our kingdom, where we may reign supreme, if we 
hold the scepter with a gentle band while the law of 
love and kindness is ever on our lips. 

We haveseen young people begin life with every 
promise of most perfect happiness, yet make entire 
shipwreck of all, by their own unguarded words, 
impatient actions and unregulated tempers. A 
talent for spicy and brilliant repartee may enliven 
a party, give the highest zest and piquancy to social 


intercourse, and endow its possessor with a certain 
position, enviable or otherwise, as the case may be; 
in the home circle it is a dangerous gift, and, unfor- 
tunately, more frequently bestowed upon the wife 
than upon the husband. How often have we re- 
coiled, as from a blow, when hearing thdse who 
should be one in heart, draw comparisons prejudicial 
to their own husbands,and to the credit of another’s, 
prefaced with some bright, witty, but most stinging 
remark! Do those who give such license to the 
tongue ever remember, that with the marriage vow 
they took each other’s happiness, honor and respect- 
ability into their own hands, to cherish or destroy ; 
and that God has made the bond so inseparable, 
that all honor bestowed on the one, passes over, 
and is shared by the other; and all disgrace or error 
that militates against the one, is equally injurious 
to the other ? 

We do not like this talk that has become so 
fashionable, of the injustice which man does or 
countenances, toward woman. We are told how 
her feelings are trampled upon, her rights ignored, 
the possibility of her attaining literary eminence or 
standing on an equality with man, scoffed at, and 
all her efforts to raise her sex, met with ridicule 
and contempt. Now we are not indifferent to any 
work that has for its aim the elevation of woman, 
but we do object to the snappish, vixenish manner 
which characterizes the efforts of those who can- 
not speak of “woman’s rights’’ without a tart, 
waspish fling at man. Why! our fathers, brothers, 
husbands, sons—are they not men—but “bone of 
our bone, flesh of our flesh,’’ also? While we press 
forward for a prize which shall place us side by 
side with those dear relations, why not work hand 
in hand with them (as God shall give us the strength 
and capacity) in blessed unity, instead of standing 
on the defensive? We cannot believe that the 
sex, to whom we belong, and who belong just as 
much to us, will stand in the way of our progress, 
if, in seeking to rise, we retain the character of the 
true, gentle, loving women, God designed us to be 
—a far nobler typeof womanhood, and more likely 
to gain the end sought for, than an imperious, 
scolding, fault-finding character which can only 
secure us reproach. God created man and woman 
equal, but with such different organizations that, 
while we coJperate and work in unison, we have 
each our own peculiar offices to perform in common 
life—but still both should be working equally 
toward the same good end. We once heard a quaint 
old Baptist minister say, ‘‘ God did not take woman 
from man’s foot to be trodden upon, nor from his 
head, to rule over him; but from his ribs, to walk 
with him, side by side, his equal, companion and 
friend, while life lasts.’’ 

We know all that issaid of man’s rough, abrupt, 
overbearing ways. There is some truth, but also 
much exaggeration in it. We confess we think 
there is a little spice of tyranny in every man’s 
composition ; and, perhaps, since the days of old 
** Queen Bess,” if not before, we might find enough 
of the same qualities in our own sex to establish 
our claims to sisterhood ; but admitting that these 
are purely masculine elements, do we not know how 
to conquer and eradicate even these uncomfortable 
and undesirable traits? When the storm descended 
in great fury, the traveler wrapped his cloak about 
him closely. The wind roared inits wrath, rock- 
ing him to and fro, whirling him like a feather along 
the road. In vain it endeavored to tear the cloak 
from him; he but hugged it all the more closely. 
But when the sun came to him gently and noise- 
lessly, the iron will and sturdy frame that battled 
sosuccessfully against storm and wind, bowed 
down before the genial, loving influence, and ac- 
knowledged itself conquered. And thus may wo- 
man, if she will, assert her power and secure most 
willing subjects, when fretfulness, impatience and 
resistance would find but rough and stubborn op- 
ponents. 


“Oh! my sisters, we are groping blindly, weakly, 
In the heat and dust of life, 
And we pray, as may be, bitterly, or meekly, 
For the secret of our life. 


** We curse our fate of womanhood; despairing, 
With swift, sharp words of shame ; 
We faint beneath the burdens we are bearing, 
And yet, what do we claim? 


“The heights that we must scale look cold and frowning; 
Sweet seems the olden calm ; 
E’en while we think to touch the victor’s crowning, 
We clasp the martyr’s palm. 


** We say that men’s hands powerless have bound us, 
That they have wrought our fate; 
The love, we cry, that welds these chains around us, 
Is crueler than hate. 


“That which we seek to wrest from our strong brothers, 
They cannot give or take ; 
The work to do is ours, and not another’s; 
Man cannot mar or make. 


“ Then let us cease this clamor of much speaking, « 
And learn a nobler trust ; 
The blessing comes not save to earnest seeking ; 
The unused talents rust. 


“Oh! my sisters, let us trust our God more surely ; 
We win our strength through pain ; 
Striving to live, as in his sight, more purely, 
We shall not toil in vain.’’ 








Grttine Riv or Bap Hasits.—I once hearda min- 
ister say, ‘* Suppose some cold morning you should 
go into a neighbor’s house, and find him busy at work 
on his windows, — scratching away, and should 
ask what he was up to, and he should reply: ‘* Why 
Iam trying to remove the frost ; but as fast as I get 
it off one square it comes on another”: would you 
notsay, “Why, man, let your windows alone, and 
kindle your fire, and the frost will soon come off?” 
And have you not seen people whe try to break off 
their bad habits one after another without avail? 
Well, tRey are like the man who tried to scratch the 
frost from his windews. Let the fire of love to God 
and man, kindled at the altar of prayer, burn in 
their hearts, and the bad habits will soon meltaway. 
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THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. 

OW that so many families are settling down in 

their homes for the sober and serious work of the 
year, we would like to make a suggestion in the in- 
terest of the little ones. Why not, in their behalf, set 
apart an hour each day, to be definitely known as 
“The Children’s Hour,” and to be made as pleasant 
and as useful to them as the combined resources of a 
Christian household will permit? 

The very best hour for such a purpose will be that 
immediately following an early tea, or (better still) 
a late dinner. Then the whole family will be togeth- 
er; and the older members will need rest and re- 
creation, which they will best secure by giving them 
selves—body, mind, and soul—for an hour or 80 to 
the little ones who make home happy for them. 

Owing to the rush and whirl of business, many chil- 
dren grow up nowadays in practical ignorance of 
the father whom they are bound to love and obey, 
while the father is equally ignorant of the childish 
natures which he is bound io train, govern, and de- 
velop. The older brothers and sisters in a family, 
too—with their own studies, their own business, or 
their own pleasures to engross their attention—get in 
the way of practically absolving themselves from all 
but the most imperative responsibility for the wel- 
fare and happiness of the little ones of the house- 
hold. 

On the patient, overburdened, much-enduring mo- 
ther, pretty much all the work of guiding, governing, 
and amusing the lambs of the flock, depends. 

Why should father settle down, as soon as he has 
bolted his supper, to his newspaper or his bank ac- 
count; John to his book; and Mary and Jenny to 
their plans for to-morrow’s party? Haven’t they 
some responsibility for the welfare of Willie and 
Charlie and Susie? And shouldn’t they feel, and 
manifest, some practical interest in those little prat- 
tlers? Wouldn’t they do two hours’ work between 
seven and eight, for a good romp between six and 
seven? Do not the clamors and bickerings of the 
nurslings—who have exhausted, hours ago, their slen- 
der stock of patience and their scanty means of 
amusement—plead for some better rejoinder than 
“Dostop your noise”? Why not stop their noise for 
them—father and mother, brothers and sisters—by 
giving the little ones a right-down good time before 
they lay their curly heads on their pillows ? You 
won’t mind their ncise, you know, when you are 
making twice as much yourselves. 

There are a great many things which may be done 
to make the Children’s Hour a season of joy to the 
childish heart. We don’t object, ourselves, toa good 
round game like “‘ Blind Man’s Buff” or “ Puss in the 
Corner ’”’; but if manima thinks that is too exhilara- 
ting for the hour just before bed-time, there is still 
enough to be done to make the time pass pleasantly. 
The practical meehanician of the family can bring 
joy to many a little heart by repairing the day’s mis- 
haps among the playthings, and setting things to 


rights for another vigorous campaign. The embryo 


novelist of the family cin gather a little group about 
her to listen tosome simple story. The musicians 
of the family will naturally cluster about the piano 
and take it outin singing. Andif father is exclu- 
ded from either group, how can he be better em- 
ployed thanin adjusting childish grievances or re- 
moving childish difficulties, whether they spring up 
within the home circle or line the rough and thorny 
road to school? 

Enough to do, dear friends, if you have only the 
mind and heart to do it; and something that will 
richly pay to do, as a month’s experience will demon- 
strate. Your little ones will grow up profoundly im- 
pressed with the fact that “there is no place like 
home’”’; and that impression is the surest safeguard 
against moral pollution that can be found outside 
the religion of Jesus Christ. Indeed, weshould think 
the Children’s Hour practically a failure if it did 
not serve, at least indirectly, to interest the little 
ones in Him who so dearly loved them. The story 
of the Cross is the most interesting of stories; and 
might not the hour end in achildish hymn anda 
childish prayer? We can conceive of a Children’s 
Hour which should be as bright as the sunshine, as 
cheery as the breeze, and yet seem to demand some 
recognition of the Giver of all Good at its close. At 
that juncture, little Tommy might be brought in 
(who —instead of being thrashed, or shut up ina 
dark closet, for being naughty—had been simply de- 
barred from all part and lot in the Children’s Hour), 
and we warrant you, by that time Temmy would be 
truly penitent and firmly resolved ‘‘ not to do so any 
more.’’ Thus the Children’s Hour might be made a 
meaus of discipline in more senses than one.—E2- 
aminer and Chronicle. 
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AUNT BECKY. 


EAR old Aunt Becky, with her shiny black 

-face, always so bright and sunny—how I used 
to rest in her tidy little room after going to the bar- 
racks where the colored refugees were crowded to- 
gether like cattle, almost, and the dirt and misery 
and complaining made one tired, tried and heart- 
sick. But here, it was always clean and cheerful. 
“Come in, honey, come right in; yer’s tired, isn’t 
yer? wants to see yer mammy?I knows yer does; 
sit right down in dis ole cheer, an hab a good cry, if 
yer wants ter. Poor chile, dem black niggers ober 
dar does bovver you powerful, so dey does! Dey 
haint got no sense, no how. Nebber mine, honey, 
it’s de ignorancy ob dem; dey doesn’t know no bet- 
ter. An dey bovvers de good Lord up dar a mighty 
heap, dey does, an he lubs dem all de time, he do, 
so us won’t get onpatient wid dem, will us now, 
honey ?” 

One day she told me of her escape from slavery. 
She had been a favorite slave, and was allowed to 
make ‘‘ gungers’’ and pies after her day’s work was 
finished, and sell them for her own profit, and by 
this means had furnished her little cabin with many 
comforts, had as nice bedding as ‘‘ Massa had up de 
big house,’’ she said, with pride. By and by she 
began to hear that the Yankees were coming nearer 
and nearer, and that one by one her friends were 
making their escape to them and freedom. She 








wanted to go too, but there was her little home with 
its hardly earned comforts—how could she give 
it all up, and never see it any more? ‘But one 
night de Lord Jesus hisself he come to me dar, 
an’ he say, ‘ Now you jestleabs all dem tings, an’ you 
come right long, I ken gin you more den you’s got 
here;’ so I jest takes some ob de tings dat he say I 
may, an’ my ole man he takes de childers, an’ us 
trabels all de nights an’ lies in de woods all de day, 
till at las’ us gets to de blessed Yankee solders, tank 
de Lor’.” ‘But, auntie,” I asked, ‘how do you know 
it was Jesus told you where to go? you only dreamed 
it.’’ “‘ How does I know it was Jesus? De Lor’ bress 
de chile! Why, honey, de road was full of federate 
solders, an’ us nebber seed one of dem. In course it 
was Jesus.” No matter how hard the times were 
for her, she never complained, and it was her boast 
that she had never drawn rations from the Govern- 
ment. “‘I jest leabs dem for de poor folks what 
haint got two good hands to work wid.” “But hands 
don’t do you any good if you can’t get work.” “Lor 
a massy, chile, does yer tink de Lord he gwine to 
let dis ole nigger starve? Nebber you mine, deary, 
he got suffing for dis nigger yet, bress de Lord!” And 
her hearty laugh and simple faith would drive away 
the blues, be the fit ever so blue. I use to ask her 
sometimes when I knew they were suffering, if she 
did not wish they were back in slavery, where they 
always had plenty. Her face would grow sober in 
a minute, and her eyes fill with tears. ‘‘ Oh, honey, 
chile! dars my ole man, an’ my childers, dey’s mine, 
now, de auctioneer he nebber put dem on de bleck and 
sell dem like dey war horses, tank de bressed Jesus! 
We’s got freedom, if we hain’t got de flesh pots of 
de buckra’”’—the laugh coming in again at her quo- 
tation. And she was true, too; not like too many 
of our “‘aunties,’”’ full of talk, and “ bress de Lor,”’ 
but fuller still ‘‘of de debil,” as they said of each 
other; but honest and sincere, so it did one good to 
talk with her; and many atime have I gone out of 
her little room, strengthened, to begin my work 
anew, not among her people alone, but my life’s 
work. M.S. B. 








BOB’S BIRTHDAY AT FAIRHAVEN. 


BY C. A. G. 


T was the measles. There was no doubt about 
that, for the doctor said so as soon as he saw 
Lina’s flushed face and felt Jamie’s pulse. Mamma 
looked grave, but Jamie thought he rather liked it. 
““We shall have jelly and things, you see, and 
everybody will bring us oranges and read us stories. 
Measles are jolly; Tom Thayer said so,” remarked 
Master Jamie, complacently. 

‘“Won’t they make us blind? Nurse said she 
knew a little girl once and the measles spoiled her 
eyes so she never could see any more.” 

Liva’s voice was very pathetic, and she finished 
the sentence in tears. But then her head did ache 
very badly; much worse than Jamie’s. 

“ Fudge!” commented Bob. “ Mother will take 
such good care of you that you can’t get blind if 
you want to. I know; I’ve had ’em!” 

That was the very fact grandma and mamma were 
discussing in the next room—that Bob had had the 
measles and therefore would not take them now. 

* Neither will Trot, I think, if you can keep him 
out of the way. You know he has hardly seen the 
other children for a week,’ said grandma consol- 
ingly. “ How fortunate you sent them to stay at 
Uncle Blair’s while we were getting settled here!’’ 

* Trot is it?’ asked Aunt Laura, who had seen the 
doctor’s carriage drive away, and came over te see 
what was the matter. “Send him to Fairhaven 
Beach with me; he will be safe there and out of 
your way.” . 

So it was decided that, as nurse could not be 
spared from the sick ones, Bob should accompany 
Aunt Laura and Trot to the seaside. 

“Be manly, and helpful to auntie, my darling,” 
said mamma, Clasping him very closely in her arms. 
‘Remember I trust Trot to your care as well to as 
hers. I know you will never be careless or unkind.” 

A great lump rose in Bob’s throat as he heard his 
mother’s voice falter on the last words, and he wish- 
ed with all his might that he never had been “ un- 
kind” to anybody, especially to the brother and 
sister lying sick and. feverish upstairs. But he 
promised bravely, and flattered himself nobody saw 
how near he was to crying when it came time to say 
good-by. Fairhaven Beach was a particularly 
pleasant place. At the foot of tall, curiously-shaped 
cliffs stretched a smooth expanse of sand, which, at 
low tide, was a perfect treasury of marine wonders ; 
and here the children frolicked and explored to 
their heart’s content. There were plenty of play- 
mates for Bob and Trot already established at the 
beach, and the boys soon became expert in all the 
shore amusements. Bob was quite a model of vir- 
tue in his care of the little brother trusted to his 
charge. Wherever one went the other followed ; 
they went “pooling ”’ together and made common 
stock of their treasures of seaweed, shells, crabs, 
and star-fish; they climbed the cliffs, where they 
would have certainly broken their necks if they 
had been anything but boys, and enjoyed a kind of 
perpetual sea-bath as only boys or fishes could do; 
and when Trot’s short legs lagged or grew weary, 
there was brotherly help always ready. The days 
fled away almost too swiftly for counting, until the 
tenth brought Bob’s birthday and a box of presents 
from home, with the news that Lina and Jamie were 
better. 

“Regular jolly! Let’s celebrate, auntie!” cried 
Bob. 

“ Not by standing on your heads, please,’’ laughed 
Aunt Laura, stepping back as a pair of heels flourish- 
ed in the air and Trot prepared to follow his broth- 
er’3s example. ‘“‘ What do you want to do, you 
rogues ?”” 

**Spend the day on the sands, going to Pigeon 
Cove,” explained Bob, resuming his natural posi- 
tion. ‘‘We’ve got our aquarium ’most full, and 
now we want some hermit crabs—those little fellows 





that go ’round and live in other shells, you know. 
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Haven’t any of their own, 80 they pop into any 
empty one they find that suits, and live init. There 
are plenty at the Cove, and splendid scarlet sea- 
weed, just what you want to finish your bouquets, 
auntie,” added Bob, artfully. “Can’t we 20, 
please ?”’ 

“Isn’t it too far for Trot?” asked Aunt Laura. 
“And who else is going ?”’ 

“ T don’t think it’s too far. Lide and Josie Ben- 
nett, the Turner boys, and me and Trot want to go. 
We didn’t mean to take any girls, but Lide begged 
to go, and she and Josie are rather plucky, so we 
let’em,” said Bob magnificently. ‘* They won’t be 
in the way much.” 

‘‘ [ should hope not, to boys who have sisters and 
know how little girls should be treated,” remarked 
Aunt Laura, whereat Bob blushed violently. 

But when, after a little more talk, the desired per- 
mission was gained and Bob appeared with Trot to 
join the children waiting on the piazza, a whole 
volley of exclamations greeted him. 

“ Going to take that baby? Don’t you know bet- 
ter than that ?” said Randolph Turner, making him- 
self heard above the general din. 

“Why ?” demanded Bob. 

“Tt’s quite too far for him; he can’t walk it.” 

‘* Pigeon Cove is clear at the other end of the 
cliffs; I should think any one would have sense 
enough to leave a little chap like him,’ said George 
Turuer, and Josie Bennett added : 

‘+ He’ll hinder us dreadfully !” 

‘‘ No more than girls will,” retorted Bob. 

“ Pigeon Cove ia far for little feet,” suggested a 
kind Quaker lady who sat reading in the window 
and heard the dispute. ‘‘ Had thee not better leave 
thy little brother?” 

“Oh, Bob likes to be nursemaid !’’ sneered George. 
‘‘ He’d better wear an apron and tie the baby to it.” 

“Say that again and I’ll give you a black eye,” 
shouted Bob, fiercely. ‘‘ Trot shall go, and you may 
stay at home if you don’t like it.” 

Perhaps, if the children had not attacked Bob in 
this way he might have been inclined to listen to 
reason; but asit was, his temper flashed up quickly, 
kindled by their taunts and the cloud on Trot’s 
little face. With his last words Bob ran down the 
steps, and after a moment the others followed, so 
the excursion began rather sullenly. But the day 
was too pleasant and the shore too entertaining for 
any one to retain cross feelings, and soon every one 
was as merry as need be. 

Bob stified a few qualms of conscience by think- 
ing to himself that Trot was a tough little chap, 
and since he, Bob, had been so faithful for ten days 
it wasn’t likely he would take the child into danger 
now. People should see that he knew what he was 
about; and Bob held his head erect, whistling 
proudly. 

Was there ever a place like Pigeon Cove? The 
children thought not, as after a long, long walk 
they rounded a rocky point and saw its glories. The 
cliffs, composed of plastic clay and many-hued 
sand, from chocolate color to pale gray, were wash- 
ed out into fantastic lines and shapes; here a cave 
or basin-like hollow was scooped out; there curious 
columns rose up; and, bedded in the clay, were 
little, bright balls, sparkling occasionally in the sun 
like diamonds. Randolph, the oldest of the party, 
said these were “ iron pyrites,’’ but Lide called that 
a “stupid name’’ for such pretty things, and no- 
body could stop then to listen to any explanation 
of it. For the sands, too, were covered with treas- 
ures—a multitude of shells quite unlike anything 
ever seen nearer the hotel. 

Forgetting fatigue, the children scattered up and 
down, exclaiming, admiring, collecting, with zeal 
inspired by all these novel wonders. 

“ Me tired, Bob,” said little Trot at last. 
feet ache velly much.” 

“So am I tired,” said Lide. 
and eat our dinner ?” 

“Sure enough; and there’s a good place for a 
dining-room,”’ said Josie, pointing up where a sort 
of cave was formed by a broad platform in the cliff, 
overhung by a projecting clayey roof. 

Forthwith the children scrambled up the cliff at 
some risk of falls and bruises, until all stood on the 
smooth, hard floor, and pranced about in delight at 
the height thus attained. 

But the boys were too restless to stay long in one 
place, too hungry to accept Lide’s proposition to 
to spread the feast on napkins ‘and dine picnic 
fashion in the cave. They disposed of their share 
of the lunch with hasty bites and a general disre- 
gard of good table-manners, and set off climbing 
up and down the banks and challenging each other 
to difficult feats, leaving Trot and the girls still en- 
joying their sandwiches. 

“TI three sleepies; Lide,’’ announced Trot after 
the third great yawn had stretched his little mouth 
wide. 

‘“‘ Lean back then and take a nap while I sort my 
shells,” said Lide, and Trot, cuddled up against the 
side of the cave with his head on a basket, watched 
her with eyes that drooped lower and lower until 
they shut fast. Josie followed the boys, and pres- 
ently Lide, tired of the silence, bundled the shells 
into her handkerchief and climbed down the bank, 
too, wholly forgetting the small sleeper. No one of 
the thoughtless party noticed that thestrip of beach 
was narrower than when they began their frolic, 
and that the incoming line of water was creeping 
higher and higher along the sand. Far out of sight 
of the cave they clambered and played, unmindful 
of the gathering clouds, until a sudden peal of 
thunder and dash of rain startled them. 

* Oh, there’s a storm coming up! What shall we 
do?” cried Lide, but her words were drowned in the 
sharper cry of her sister : 

“The water is almost up to the foot of the cliffs! 
There isn’t any more beach at all, and we shall be 
drowned! Oh, dear! oh, dear!’ 

Randolph, from the perch to which he had climb- 
ed, looked down, then answered quickly: 

“No we sha’n’t! Hush crying; that’s only the 
tide; we must climb to the top of the bank and go 
home that way. I knew we must do that if we staid 
long, and it must be later than I thought,” 


“Mine 


‘*Why don’t we stop 











“ This is a good easy place to get up, too,’”’ added 
George, wishing to comfort the frightened girls. 
‘*Come on, and we will run home through the rain. 
There’s no harm done yet.”’ 

“ But it’s ever so far, and I’m tired—’’ began 
Josie, fretfully, when Bob gave a great shout. 

‘ Where's Trot? Oh, where’s Trot!” 


Tbe children looked at each other with bewildered 
faces, and then Lide gasped : 

“T left him in the cave—asleep!”’ 

Bob turned white and dizzy for a moment, then 
sprang forward as if to seek his brother, but Ran- 
dolph caught his arm. It was indeed no use to try 
to go back; the sands below were hidden by foam- 
ing waves which already beat against the foot of 
the cliffs; and the cliffs, though irregularly washed 
out and broken, showed no ledge so cuntinuous and 
broad that one could thus return where poor little 
Trot was lying. They could not see the cave even, 
for jutting rocks came between them and it, and 
alas! they had wandered far from it in their mirth. 
Bob hid his face with a despairing groan. 

** Don’t cry,’”’ said Randolph, though his own eyes 
were full of tears. ‘‘ We will find him somehow. 
Come up to the top; it is all we can do. Then we 
will walk along the edge and keep looking over, 
and when we see him [ know I can climb down.” 

** But the bank hangs over likea roof, and we can’t 
see him!’ cried Bob. ‘“ And the tide will rise so 
high 1t will cover the cave, I know! Or else he will 
wake up and fall into the sea. Trot will be drown- 
ed, and it is all my fault!’’ 

I don’t think the tide ever rises so high, unless iv 
a big storm, and this is only a shower,” said Ran- 
dolph, trying to console. 

But there is little consolation in only “ thinking,” 
and it was a frightened, forlora group that scram- 
bled and stumbled to the top of the cliffs and 
walked tremblingly along the edge, peeping over 
from time to time. Bob triéd to shout his brother’s 
name, but tears choked his voice, and he cried softly 
to bimself, thinking of Trot. Of Trot as he had 
seen him at home, digging with an old spoon, and 
making sand puddings for Falstaff; of Trot’s round 
face and bright eyes smiling over that comical 
chicken; of Trot up North at grandma’s, hugging 
the cat and teasing for ‘‘ cookies’; of Trot’s curls 
crushed under the little sailor hat he was so proud 
to wear at Fairhaven; of what it would be never 
to see those curls again; of mamma, and what she 
would say if her baby never came home any more! 

“She trusted him to me!” sobbed Bob; “and I 
was careless !’’ 

Lide slipped her hand into his and held it tightly. 

** God will take care of Trot,’ she said. 

‘*T think God has forgotten me,” said miserable 
Bob, whose short life had never held so. much pain 
before. “It’s my birthday—the ayfulest one! I 
never want any more. I shall hate birthdays for- 
ever if—Trot—” 

“God don’t forget; and I’ve prayed to Him to 
help us,’”’ whispered Lide; and just then, oh, joy! 
through the gray rnin loomed up several tall figures, 
familiar to all the children. 

Their long absence and the falling fain had made 
anxious hearts at the hotel, and several gentlemen 
had started out to find them. 

Somebody—Bob couldn’t tell who—told Mr. Ben- 
nett about Trot; there was questioning and dis- 
cussion—Bob saw the anxious looks and remember- 
ed them; there was a plan to find the little lost 
lamb, and somebody told Bob what it was, but he 
couldn’t understand. His head was queer, and he 
only wanted to getaway from the cruel sea he felt 
so sure had swallowed up Trot. Poor little Trot! 

Somebody—Bob never knew who—picked him up 
and carried him off with long strides to the hotel : 
it was Aunt Laura who clasped him in her armsand 
whose tears wet his face. But Bob didn’t care; he 
only said over and over to himself; 

“Mamma trusted me, and I was careless!” 

Wasitan hour? Was it two? Was it twenty ? 
Bob couldn’t have told. But at last, at last—the 
seekers came hurrying back and there was news of 
Trot. 

Drowned? Bless you, no! Safe and sound, dry as 
a bone, and never waking from his sleep until the 
boat coasting along the cliffs had signaled the men 
above that he was in sight, and Mr. Bennett had 
elimbed down and picked him up from his strange 
bed! Then he rubbed his blessed eyes, asking in 
his own piping voice for ‘‘ mine Bob!”’ 

Wasn’t he kissed, and hugged, and looked at, and 
hugged again, and didn’t everybody laugh, and 
cry, and talk, allat once? And then Trot, shaking 
himself free, wrinkled up his small nose and said: 

“ There’s nuff kisses; now give mesome dinner!” 

Bob remained in bed all the next day. Aunt 
Laura thought he ought, afte? so much exposure 
and excitement, Trot stayed with him, wondering 
much in his own mind why Bob looked so pale 
and weak. Bob thought a great many things, 
which he confided only to his pillow, during that 
day. But though he left Fairhaven as merry and 
rosy as ever before that experience, I have heard 
him say he never forgot that ‘“‘ awfulest and thank- 
fulest birthday” spent there. 








MutTuaAL EMBARRASSMENT.—In a small. town on 
the Schuylkill River there is a church in which the 
singing hadrun down. It had been led many years 
by one of the deacons, whose voice and musical pow- 
ers had been gradually failing. One evening the 
clergyman gave out the hymn, which was in an odd 
measure, rather harder than usual, and the deacon 
led eff. Upon its conclusion the minister said: 
‘“‘ Brother B. will please repeat the hymn, as I can- 
not pray after suchsinging.’’ The deacon very com- 
posedly pitched it in another tune, and the clergy- 
man proceeded with his prayer. Having finished, 
he took up the book to give the second hymn, when 
he was interrupted by the deacon gravely getting 
up and, ina voice audible to the whole congregation 
saying; ‘‘ Will Mr.—make another prayer? It 
would be impossible for me tosing aftersuch a prayer 





as that.” 


CAPTAIN SNARLY. 


T IS real name is Wilfred Henry Alton. 
a he doesn’t get called by it very often. 

When he is good, and pleasant, andsweet, hismam- 
ma and grandma call him Birdie, or Sunbeam. But 
when he is naughty he is called Captain Snarly. 
And this name suits him very well at such times. 

One morning he came down stairs looking like 
Captain Snarly. Just as soon as his mamma lovked 
at him she knew it was Captain Snarly. But she 
smiled, and said, ‘Good morning, dear. How do 
you do, this bright day ?” 

Wilfred put his finger in his mouth. 
dot a headache,” he said. 

“Have you? I’m very sorry,” 
** Where does it ache?” 

“Way round de back of it!’’ snarled the captain. 

“T guess you slept too long,’ said his mother. 
‘*You will feel better when you are washed and 
dressed, and have your hair combed. 

So she brought his striped stockings, and the little 
slippers with rosettes, and a new plaid frock, which 
she had finished only yesterday. 

But oh, how he snarled and fussed all the time she 
was dressing him ! 

And when she was combing his hair he cried loud 
enough to be heard in the next house, and the lady 
there said, ‘* I guess Mrs. Alton has got Captain Snar- 
ly over to her house.”’ 

When his mother had made him look nice and 
neat, she said, ‘‘ Now, come, and have your break- 
fast.”’ 

But this naughty little boy growled, ‘I don’t fink 
I tan eat anything ’cept a piece of mince-pie.”’ 

“T haven’t any mince-pie in the house,’’ said his 
mother, ‘and you know I never let you eat it for 
breakfast. Here is some nice bread and milk in your 
little china bowl, and the cookies grandma sent 
you.” 

“Tf I tan’t have some mince-pie I tan’t eat any- 
thing,” said Captain Snarly. ° 

“Very well,” said mamma. So she put the things 
away, and sat down to her sewing. 

Wilfred pulled his little rocking-chair near the 
fire, and sat a long time scowling at the stove. Pres- 
ently he began to kick it with his foot. He knew 
his mother disliked the noise, but he didn’t care. 
She did not ask him to stop, and after a while he 
was tired of it himself. 

He was very unhappy, and he began to be a little 
bit ashamed of himself. Besides, he was getting 
hungry. He wished his mother would speak to iim, 
but she didn’t. She was sewing on a little coat, and 
singing to herself. 

Wilired knew the little coat was for him. Usually 
he liked to hear his mother sing, but now he wished 
she wouldn’t look so happy when he was so misera- 
ble. The more he thought about it the worse he 
felt. He began to cry softly, but his mother took 
no notice. 

Pretty soon he said, ““O dear, I wish -tould have 
the nosebleed, or somefin, so somebody’d care. 

“ People don’t care much for Captain Snarly an-° 
way,” said his mother. ‘I should like to hurt him 
myself, so he would stay away, and let me keep my 
little boy all the time.”’ 

“Should you prick his nose with your needle ?” 
asked Wilfred. 

“Yes, or I could whip him. 
better to whip him.” 

Wilfred thought it over. He and Captain Snarly 
had a little fight all by themselves by the stove. In 
a little while his mother felt two soft arms around 
her neck, and two sweet kisses on her cheek. 

“Why, here’s my little rosebud again!” said she, 
looking. down at the bright little face close to her 
own. 

“Captain Snarly’s gone,” said Wilfred, “and he 
isn’t ever'n ever coming back again.” 

“T hope not,’’ said his mother. 

Then Wilfred had his breakfast, and he was so 
hungry he never once thought of mince-pie. 

Afterward he sat down at his mother’s feet, and 
she talked to him a long time about his naughty 
temper. Wilfred promised to try hard to be a good 
boy ; and he is keeping his word. 

The last time I saw his mother she said she hadn’t 
seen Captain Snarly for so long she had almost for- 
gotten him.— Youth’s Companion, 
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THE FLIES AND THE SPIDERS, 
From the German. 


HY has God created the flies and the 

spiders ?’’ a young prince often said to 
himself; “such insects are of no use to man, and 
had I the power, I would cause them to disappear 
from the earth.”’ 

One day, during the war, this prince was obliged 
to flee before the enemy. At night, being very much 
fatigued, he lay down under a tree in the middle of 
a forest, and soon fell fast asleep. He was discov- 
ered by one of the enemy’s soldiers, who glided soft- 
ly up to him, sword in hand, intending to kill him. 
At this moment a fly suddenly alighted on the cheek 
of the prince, and stung him so sharply that he 
awoke. He started up, drew his sword, and fought 
with the soldier, and at last escaped. Then the 
prince went and hid himself in a cavern of the same 
forest. During the night a spider spun her thread 
across the entrance. Two soldiers, who were in 
search of the fugitive prince, came so near the cave 
that he could hear their conversation. 

** Look,” said one, “no doubt he is hidden here.”’ 

“No,” replied the other; ‘‘ he could not have en- 
tered without tearing down that spider’s web.”’ 

As soon a3 they had gone, the prince cried out 
with emotion, raising his hands to heaven, ‘‘Oh, my 
God! what gratitude do I not owe Thee! Thou 
didst save my life yesterday by means of a fly, and 
to-day Thou hast preserved me by means of a spider. 
Truly, there are use and purpose in all the works of 
Thy creation !’”,—Oliver Optic’s Magazine. 
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—Truthfulness is a corner-stone in character ; 
and if it be not firmly laid in youth, there will 





always be a weak spot in the foundation, 


——et 
THE CROWS AND THE WOOD- 
PECKER. 


Vy HEN will wonders cease among these won- 
derful creatures—the birds? Perhaps the 
California birds are brighter than those of the same 
kind elsewhere, but if you can tell a bird-story to 
beat this, I should like to hear it. 
On our way to the Yo-Semite valley we noticed the 
immense trunks of what we should call “ Big Trees”’ 
in New England, but the ordinary pine growth of 
the Sierra Nevadas, filled from top to bottom with 
holes bored with the accuracy and precision of the 
truest auger, and within each hole closely fitted toa 
considerable depth an acorn which none of our skill 
or strength could extract. We asked our driver 
what this meant? Smiling at our ignorance, he told 
us this was the work of the woodpeckers. They bore 
these holes. They insert the nuts and thus provide 
for the time to come, so that the sluggard may be 
sent not only to the ant, and the stork, and the 
‘busy bee’ to learn wisdom and work, but to the 
woodpecker. It is said the acorn breeds a worm 
which is the special delight of the woodpecker. 

And now for the rest of our story, which isin keep- 
ing with the mischief-making, mirth-loving charac- 
ter of the crow. 

We noticed stones inserted inserted in some of the 
holes iustead of nuts. 

We asked what this meant? Our driver was a 
clever man, who was never troubled by our many 
questions. 

“This,” said he, “is what the crowsdo, They like 
to fool the woodpeckers; so by immense labor they 
extract the acorn, and in its stead insert a stone!” 

I suppose they stay by and enjoy the joke when 
the woodpecker pecks away at the stone. 





THE SAW OF CONTENTION. 


FRANK, come and see how hot my saw 

gets when I rubit! When I draw it 
through the board awhile it’s most hot enough to set 
fire to it.” 

‘“‘That’s the friction,”’ said }'rank, with all the su- 
perior wisdom of two more years than Eddie 
boasted. 

** Yes,” said sister Mary, who was passing; ‘it’s 
the friction; but do you know what it makes me 
think of ?” 

“No, what?’ asked both the boys at once.’ 

“Of two little boys who were quarreling over a 
trifle this morning, and the more they talked the 
hotter their tempers grew, until there is no know- 
ing what might have happened if mother had not 
thrown cold water on the fire by sending them into 
separate rooms.” 

The boys hung their heads, and Mary went on. 

“There is an old proverb which says, ‘The longer 
the saw of contention is drawn, the hotter it 
grows.’”’ 

“T tell you what, Frank,” said Eddie, ‘‘ when we 
find ourselves getting angry, let’s run out and use 
the saw Krisskringle brought me, and then we won’t 


find time for the saw of contention.’”—Young Reap - 
er. : 
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PUZZLES. 
Puzzles or Answers should be addressed, ** Editor Christian 
Union, 27 Park Place, New York,” and marked on the out- 


side, **Puzzles.”” Answers, to be acknowledged, must be ree 
ceived within nine days after the publication of the Puzzles. 


BURIED BIBLE NAMES, 


Ah! a bright halo gilds those days, 
Those ages long since past, 

When David sung in cheerful lays, 
And Gideon biew his blast. 


In vain the heathen tribes resist 
The might of Israel's sword, 

Jael in wrath her hand doth raise 
And smites the heathen lord. 


A prophet wise, a holy priest, 
A king of some renown, 
Lie buried in these lines, and least, 
Not last, an ancient town. 
FLORA, 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
The initials form one of the States; the finals its me- 
tropolis. 
The seed of a fruit. 
A Bible name. 
One of the twelve tribes of Israel. 
Relating to marriage. 
A celebrated Mexican General. 
A measure. 
Diminutive. 
A Latin poet. 
A mountain peak. 
One of the minor Prophets. 
The plural of a South American animal. 
One of the United States. 
DOUBLE CUTS. 


Remove the first and last letters, and change 
A lady’s title into a girl’s name. 
A beverage into antiquity. 
A fruit into a blow. 
A dull blow into a dull noise. 
A fragment into the home of an insect. 
A wax-candle into an animal. 
A dirge into a part of the body. 
A blacksmith into an agricultural implement. 
BUNNY. 


cd 


A. L. E, 


ANAGRAM. 


From a girl’s name of six letters get fifteen other Chrise 
tian names and five names of Roman and Greek mytholog< 
ical characters by thé repeated use of certain letters in it. 

Luto D 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 4. 

Oross- Word Enigma.—Lovest thou me ?—BUNNY, ISOLA, FLORA. 

Alternations.—ReInDeEr; gAnNeT; PoRridGe; mAgPikx 
ReAdY; BeAsT.—BUNNY. 

Figured Birds.—Parrot, 

Owl, 

Swallow, 

Rook, 

Swan, 

Loon, 

Lark. —ISOLA, FLORA, GYPsy 

Decapitations.— W-hale; f-airy; t-ruth; d-ark; d-rever.~ 

BuNNY, ISOLA, FLORA, GYPSY. 
Bisected Eastern Cities.—Mad-rid; War-saw; Ports~-mou 





Bar-men; Lime-rick; Ley-den; Can-ton; Bag-dad.—BUN»aY 
FLORA, GYPSY, 
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_The Church. 


NEXT WEEK’S CALENDAR. 
Sunday, Oct. 22, (2th Sunday after Trinity.) 


Monday, Oct, 23. 
Baptist.... cece Mass. State Anniversaries.. 


Wednesday, Oct. 25. 
Meth. Episc. Sth.Los Angeles Conference.. 


Thursday, Oct, 26. 
Cite Azneal Cosmet .. -++-- Mt. Carmel. 
New York 8 ... Germantown. 
-oemnonse Creek. 
.»-Marysvil 
Zanosville. 





.8. Abington, Mass 
.--Hl Monte. 


Christ. Union., 
Lutheran .....6. 


n.... Tennessee Synod.....-. 
Ohio Convention 


Friday, Oct. 27. 
New Church Maryland Ass’n Baltimore. 


Saturday, Oct, 28, (SS. Simon and Jude.) 
CHURCHES ORGANIZED. 


Baptist......ccoe- Hartford, Conn 
do — ——— Neue a 
Con ¢gational. .Springvale, lowa. m ove le 
presbyterian Federaisburg, Md... eos 7 ee - Oct. 
ao (South) erseviie, Tenn.. eens — 
= Richland Station, ‘Fenn.. — 
Oakland, Md "20 members....— 
Unit’ a Bre thren Andalusia, IIl.. ..1] members.. “{sep. 


CHURCH CORNERSTONES 1 LAID. 
Prot. Episcopal..Antwerp, N. Y.. oeeee 


CHURCHES DEDICATED. 


Baptist........... Stenbenville, ome... 
do Greeley, Colorado. 
do Canton, Ohio.. 
do Ansonville, Pa.. 

Evang. Asse. .... Luke’s Corners, Onio.. 

Methodist . EB ameston, 

Meth Episcopal. Bethany, Ind. 
do Oak Grove, ~~ 

Union, Ind.. 


SIL Lett ® 


do 
Pr veahy wert an. 


Prot. “Episcopal. Minneapolis, Minn 
Reforme New Bavaria, — 
Roman C oe Monongahela, Pa.. 
Unit’d Brethren. Allentown, 

do Vilson’s Mis, Ohio. 

do Near Peru, 

do Deer Park, Ind.. 

do Union Ridge. Ohio.. 


LOSSES. 
--Ronahheonete, Nj Y., $15,000. 20... cccccees 


Warsaw, In io tal Los 
Unitarian Chicago, a Sich Unity) 
Universalist 


bicag 
Roman Catholic. ee iil. AS Mery" 8) 
10 ao 
do 
do 
do 
do 


Baptist... 
do 


t Mi 
List Paul’ 8)... 


do do 
Prot. Hpiscopal.Chicago, I 
do do Ben Bee 


Presbyveri 
resbyierian... 
do 


Srevrerre ‘ 
wcreouseesore sous ouee 


do 








HOME NOTES. 


HE diocese of Hlinois presents a notable rec- 

ord of clerical changes. Last year outof eighty- 
nine parishes, forty-eight had endured a change of 
pastorate, and in some cases there were three suc- 
ecessive incumbents to one church. A correspond- 
ent of an Episcopal exchange also states that one- 
fourth of the parishes existing in the State when 
the present Bishop was consecrated, have ceased to 
exist and thai in every county there are “‘ church” 
edifices that have passed into the hands of other 
denominations. Why this falling off should occur 
under the ministrations of Bishop Whitehouse, is a 
perplexing question. 


—Greenville, Tenn., with a population of three 
thousand, has never had a Baptist church; and, 
indeed, until last year, there was but one Baptist in 
the town. A neighboring association, however, re- 
cently sent a missionary there. He labored faith- 
fully and well, and within twelve mouthsa church 
has, been organized and a meetiug-house erected. 


—The Methodist Church at Springfield, Ohio, 
was in debt. On Sept. 29th, and for four days after, 
the State Fair was held in the city. The grounds 
were a little out of town, and the members of the 
church concluded to open a boarding-hall adjacent. 
It accommodated 230 persons at each sitting. At 
the week’s end it was found that the enterprise 
netted $700. The Methodist Recorder says ‘ the 
church is clear of debt, and spiritual.” 


—In the early years of the first Presbyterian 
Church in Chillicothe, the service was held in a log 
house, the congregation sitting on sleepers. Ata 
more recent date the introduction of an organ was 
discussed, whereupon an elder declared that ‘an 
organ should not be put into the church unless it 
was carried in over his dead body!’’ The corres- 
pondent who indulges in these details adds that 
even at present, *‘one venerable D.D., who has 
been moderator of the General Assembly, will not 
preach in any church where there is an organ unless 
it is made to keep silence.” 


—The first Presbyterian Church organized in 
the Southwest was gathered near the bank of 
Cole’s Creek, in sight of the turnpike from Natchez, 
Miss., to Port Gibson. It dates with the century. 
in the place of the original rude meeting-house 
there isnow a cluster of stately trees. The lineal 
sucvessor to this church is now to be found at 
Fayette, Miss. 


—The leading church in Lincoln, Neb., is said} 


to be the Presbyterian. About twenty months ago, 
however, there were but five members of this de- 
nomination in the place. A missionary visited the 
town, and the result was a church numbering 
eighty-five communicants. 


—The Interior gives the names of the follow- 
ing churches as vacant in the Presbytery of Fort 
Wayne—Warsaw, Pierceton, Columbia City, Coesse, 
Larwill, Troy, Huntington, Avilla, El Hanan, Cedar 
Creek, Salem, Ligonier, Mount Aitna, Zanesville, 
Angola, Swan, Eel River, Pleasant Grove, Benton, 
Millersburg, Bristol, Roanoke, and Highland. Ten 
ethers are vacant in the Presbytery of Muncie, 
and eight each in the Presbyteries of Crawfordsville 
and Logansport, making forty-nine churches in all 
vacant in the Synod of Northern Indiana. 


—Alexander Clark, editor of the Methodist Re- 
corder, the official organ of the Non-Episcopal 
Methodist Church, is, by invitation, supplying for 
three months, the pulpit of the First Presbyterian 
Church of San Francisco, California. 


—The Pacific Methodists have elected two ex- 
@overnors and one ex-Congressman as their lay 
representatives to the General Conference. Color- 
udo has sent a territorial Governor, Indiana a 
Senator and ex-Governor. 


}| work.” 


—We lately gave certain statistical statements 
of the Secretary of the American Unitarian Agsocia- 
tion, deriving our facts from the report of an ex- 
change. The language of that report was mislead- 
ing, and hence we blundered into giving, fas the 
total contributions of the Unitarian church, for 
six years, sums which were really the maximum 
contributions of eaeh church in any one year of the 
last six. 


—The African Methodist Episcopal Church isnow 
a body wholly separate from the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church proper. A member of the former organ- 
ization has proposed, however, that steps be taken 
in favor of a complete union. There should be a 


.| colored branch and a white branch. Over the latter 


white bishops and pastors would preside. Over the 
former there would be colored bishops and clergy- 
men. Thus “in all the connectional interests of 
the united church there would be, from the very 
commencement, the most practical union. While 
neither of the branches is prepared for perfect 
union in the matter of conferences and the pastoral 
work, yet both are prepared for it in the matter of 
schools and colleges, papers and magazines, mis- 
sions, home and foreign, and all such connectional 
The plan meets with much favor ap- 
parently ; The Methodist in particular approving 
of the scheme. 


—The National Sunday-school Convention will 
meet at Indianapolis, Ind., April 17, 1872, Urgent 
efforts are making to secure a full representation 
of every State and Territoy. Existing State organ- 
izations will elect delegates through their own 
Executive Committees ; but in districts at present 


24 without organization, applications for representa- 


tion should be made to J. Bennet Tyler, 7 Bible 
House, N. Y. 


—At present writing Rev. W. R. Alger of Music 
Hall, Boston, has not yet. arrived from Paris; but 
it is believed that his condition is not so hopeless as 
was at first feared. Among the various reports of 
his malady which come to us, one is exceptionally 
curious. It is that Mr. Alger has fallen into one of 
those states of high spiritual exaltation with which 
the lives of the early saints have familiarized us. 
The public sorrow in Boston over the first intel- 
ligence swept down all denominational barriers, 
and attested in a most remarkable manner the re- 
spect which Mr. Alger has inspired among all 
classes of that community. 


—The Reformed Church of North America 
(Dutch) celebrated their centennial anniversary on 
Sunday, the 15th inst. In 1771 a classis was estab- 
lished in this country which was the seedling from 
which the present organization has grown. 


—The Roman Catholics suffered heavily by 
the Chicago fire. The Church of St. Michael, with 
its convent and schools, at which five thousand chil- 
dren attended, is destroyed, as are also St. Louis 
Church and schools; St. Mary’s Church, Bishop’s 
Palace and Mercy Convent; the Cathedral of the 
Holy Name; the Orphan Asylum attached to the 
last-named church; the Academy of the Sisters of 
Charity, standing near by ; the Church of St. Paul, 
on Clinton and Mather ; the principal college of the 
Christian Brothers, on Van Buren street; the 
Church of St. Joseph, one of the finest in the city, 
with its convent of Benedictine Sisterg and its 
three schools; the Immaculate Conception Church 
and schools; the grand convent and Magdalen asy- 
lum of the Sisters of the good Shepherd, occupying 
a whole block; also the conventof the Dominican 
nuns, and the large hospital of the Alexian Brothers. 
The Protestant loss is not so fully known. Robt. 
Collyer’s Church of the Unity is gone, and last Sun- 
day he preached over itsruins. Dr. Ryder of the 
Wabash Av. Universalist Church also delivered a ser- 
mon to his people on the blackened embers of their 
old place of worship. Three Presbyterian Churches 
are known jto be gone, as likewise three Episco- 
palian. 





HOME CHURCHES. 

ENOMINATIONAL journalism is still very 

far from what it should be. In illustration of 
what we mean, we subjoin a condensed summary of 
our weekly record of church organizations, corner- 
stone layings, dedications and church losses. The 
record began August 13, 1870, and in the sum total 
of figures we have comprised the report of the 
present week. The table below ought, therefore, to 
show the relative degrees of church progress in this 
country for the last fourteen months : 
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Asa matter of fact the above summary is valuable 
only through its suggestions. And here we would 
note that our weekly record is mainly made up 
from our exchanges. Now and then a correspond- 





ent sends ip a report of a dedication or the organ- 


ization of a church, but in nmety-five cases in the 
hundred we depend upon the denominational pa- 
pers. Few of these papers, however, have an or- 
derly regard for this form of church news. One 
must pick up the facts, now in the editorial columns, 
again in the correspondence, or in that department 
of “‘News of our Church,” ‘wherein all manner of 
things are dumped together in merciless confusion. 
The National Baptist is the only journal which we 
can now call to mind that presents a tabulated 
weekly record of denominational progress.’ More- 
Over, so careless are the majerity ef the writers who 
have the news department in hand, that important 
church events are given sometimes without the 
date of the occurrence, or without the name of the 
State, and even without the town in which the 
church is situated. The Religious Telescope (United 
Brethren) excels in this peculiarity. Here is an 
item: ‘‘A house of worship named Bay Shore 
Chapel was dedicated to Almighty God, Aug. 21, 
1871.”". And here another: “A very neat house of 
worship at the Forney appointment, Sugar Creek 
Circuit, Muskingham Conference, was formally 
opened for religious services, Sept. 10, 1871. ‘ 
Heaven’s richest blessings rest upon Salem Chapel.” 
The reader who should seek the local habitat of 
these two chapels would find small help from such 
paragraphs! 

Other denominational peculiarities will disclose 
themselves on a closer examination of the above 
table. Thus the Baptists are fully alive to the ad- 
vantage of new church organizations, and therefore 
report such gains to their papers immediately. The 
Congregationalists and Presbyterians resemble 
them in this. The Methodist Episcopalians and the 
Lutherans, on the other hand, concern themselves 
very little with the organization, but a dedicated 
church is the subject of instant record. The Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church as also the Roman Catho- 
lic are particular in keeping a registry of corner- 
stone-layings. The Baptists, however, report only 
nine cornerstone services, although they must have 
had nearly two hundred during the year. Some of 
thesmaller denominations have perhaps grown 
more than the above table would indicate: but this 
reservation applies rather to the sects which have 
newspaper obscurity than to the bodies who com- 
manda public attention wholly out of proportion to 
their numerical importance. These minor sects, al- 
though they have weekly organs, would appear to 
beso ardently engaged in pushing forward their 
special work as to find no time for telling us what 
has been already done on the way. 





The Protestant Episcopal Convention at Bal- 
timore has had its little excitements during the 
past week. On Tuesday, the 10th inst., the Presi- 
dent of the Lower House ruled that Mr. Welsh, of 
Pennsylvania—who had brought up the subject of 
ritual uniformity by moving that the Bishop’s mes- 
sage on this topic be so far concurred in thata com- 
mittee be elected by ballot—should be allowed to 
open up the whole matter of ritualism in order to 
defend his motion. This decision, the House did 
not take in good part: discussion at the present 
moment was held to be premature. An appeal from 
the chair being made, the House refused to sustain 
the decision by a vote of 138 to 19. The rest of the 
day was devoted to an unsuccessful attempt to se- 
cure a committee to act conjointly with the Bish- 
ops in re Ritualism. One member proposed that the 
whole subject be curtly referred back to the Bish- 
ops. Another advocated balloting for the commit- 
tee, others moved that a committee should be elect- 
ed who should choose the committee, or that the 
Committee on Canons should serve. Members soon 
found themselves in a tangle. and constant recourse 
was had to Mr. Sheffey of Virginia, who had served 
as Speaker of the House of Delegates in that State. 
The House finally adjourned without arriving at 
any conclusion. Subsequently, on Wednesday, 
after a running discussion, it was voted that the 
President should make the selection of the commit- 
tee, to act conjointly with the Bishops upon the 
ritual revisions. As finally constituted, the com- 
mittee consists of the Rev. Dr. Mead, of Connecti- 
cut; the Rey. Dr. Haight, of New York; the Rev. 
Dr. Stringfellow, of Alabama; the Rev. Dr. Bress, 
of Wisconsin; the Rev. D. Andrews, of Virginia; 
Mr. J. E. B. Jackson, of Maine; Mr. Orlando Meads, 
of Albany; Mr. William Welsh, of Pennsylvania; 
Mr. J. W. Andrews, of Ohio; Mr. J. B. Craighead, 
of Tennessee. Therecord of work done up to Tues- 
day of the current week may be thus summed up. 
The Diocese of Arkansas has been admitted into 
union with the General Convention. The report on 
the Hymnal has been made, and the discussion bids 
fair to prolong itself. The final result, as well as the 
drift of the debate, we shall hereafter note. A 
clerical delegate from New Hampshire desired that 
a prayer for those ona journey be added to the 
Prayer Book, and suggested that a committee be 
requested to report such a collect. The Rey. Mr. 
Haight stigmatized this motion as ‘‘a perfect dis- 
grace to this House.” The motion was not agreed 
to. Technical questions regarding the formation of 
a new diocese in Pennsylyania have absorbed a 
great deal of time. A clerical delegate from Illin- 
ois wished to have “ fire” inserted in the litany. His 
motion was laid onthe table. The Bishops in Coun- 
cil, October 11th, declared that the word “ regener- 
ate’? in the baptismal service for infants ‘is not 
there so used as to determine that a moral change 
in the subject of baptism is wrought in the sacra- 
ment.’”’ On Saturday, 14th inst., the Committee on 
Canons reported a change of Canon 20, Title 1, of 
the use of the Book of Common Prayer. The new 
substitute requires the use of the Book of Common 
Prayer in all regular church services. But in mis- 
sion stations, outside of parish churches, and in 
such churches, on other days than Sunday or on the 
mornings when special services are ordered, com- 
pilations from the Book may be used in place of the 
prescribed order. These changes, however, must 
be authorized by the Bishop “except on emergen- 
cies.” On Monday, 16th inst., the hymnal, reported 





| by the joint-committee for use in the Church, was 


accepted by a large majority of the dioceses. It 
was also voted that only those hymns usually at- 
tached to the Book of Common Prayer should be 
used for public worship. 








FOREIGN CHURCHES. 


$e Glengarry Kirk affair has been suddenly 

enveloped in a confusing cloud of smoke. The 
Bishop of Winchester—Samuel Wilberforce, D. D.— 
who celebrated the first service, declares in a pub- 
lished letter that it was simply an abbreviated Epis- 
copal worship which might properly be called a 
Bishop’s service. Bishop Eden, Primus of the Scot- 
tish Episcopal Church, who might justly have 
complained as the alleged ‘‘ impropriety ’ occurred 
in his domain, promptly accepted Dr. Wilberforce’s 
explanation, and declared himself greatly obliged 
to his brother of Winchester for having introduced 
the service of the Church of England into a Scotch 
Kirk. The minister of the Kirk in question, natur- 
ally taking offense at this assumption that the Glen- 
gary people had been cunningly ‘done for,” writes 
a letter to say that his church was temporarily va- 


*| cant, inasmuch as he had another parish to care for, 


that the Bishop and Archbishop kindly consented 
to supply his place, and that it was clearly ‘*under- 
stood that the usual order of Presbyterian worship 
would be observed.’ He goes on to say that it was 
so observed, and that consequently both himself 
and his congregation owe ‘grateful acknowledg- 
ments to the Right Rey. Prelates, who in thus so 
kindly and readily giving us their services displayed 
an amiable and brotherly feeling toward our sister 
Church. The impressive simplicity with which they 
urged the great truths and precepts of our common 
religion will long be remembered in this glen. May 
I venture,’’ he adds, “‘ to express a hope that on some 
future occasion Bishop Eden may himself favor us 
by following their Christian and beneficent exam- 
ple?” This note which “the Right Rev. Prelates”’ 
cannot well regard with pacific minds, finds addition- 
al testimony inaletter in The Scotsman, signed *‘ Ver- 
itas,’’ the writer of which claims to be a resident of 
Glengarry. This correspondent says: 

Besides the prayers and sermon, to which the “Bishop of 

Moray, &c.,”’ confines his attention, the service in question 
included the singing of a portion of three or four Psalms 
in the Scotch metrical version, the reading of two portions 
of the Scriptures from the Old and New Testaments respec- 
tively, and the pronouncing of the benediction ; in short, 
with the slight difference that the first prayer—which was, 
however, not read, but spoken from memory 
some portions of the Church of England form, the whole 
service was conducted, as was originally announced in your 
columns, strictly in conformity with the usual Presbyte- 
rian order. Not even the sermon was read, and hadit not 
been so well known who the distinguished prelate was, few 
or none in the large congregation could have guessed other- 
wise than that he was one of the neighboring clergyman, 
come, as their manner is, to fill a brother minister’s pulpit 
for a day. 
These flat contradictions have sensibly affected the 
ecclesiastical atmosphere, and the card of the Arch- 
bishop of York, contradicting previous statements 
in important particulars, has not served to allay the 
excitement. Rather low motives have been sug- 
gested in explanation of this “scandal.” It is hint- 
ed that it was meant as a bid for higher ecclesiasti- 
cal honors from the throne. A worthier reason is 
that it was an attempt to strengthen the two Es- 
tablished Churches of England and Scotland against 
acommonenemy. That it was meant to help for- 
ward the cause of Christian union nobody on either 
side even suggests. 








The Munich Congress of the Old Catholics 
proved more Conservative than was anticipated. 
Nothing was said about auricular confession or in 
favor of the abolition of clerical celibacy. The 
doctrines of the Immaculate Conception, and Papal 
Infallibility were repudiated. The primacy of the 
Pope is recognized as defined by the older councils. 
The laity should participate in church government. 
The Church of Utrecht and the Old Catholics are 
of one mind, and with no difference of doctrine. 
Union with the Greek and Russian Church is looked 
for as one of the facts of the future, the present 
separation not being grounded: on irreconcilable 
differences ; and the final unity of all the churches, 
including Protestant and Episcopal, is regarded as 
a goal to be striven for. Dr. Déllinger was present, 
and spoke with great effect. At first he was not 
recognized, but the name passed from mouth to 
mouth, and the assembly testified its admiration by 
spontaneous hochs. In one regard the Congress 
differed from the learned theologian, the latter 
hesitating to authorize the establishment of inde- 
pendent congregations, while the majority voted 
it as being a necessary consequence of their posi- 
tion. 

Two mass meetings followed upon the Congress. 
One was for ladies alone, and was addressed by 
Prof. Reinkens, Michelis, and Pére Hyacinthe, The 
latter drew a picture of the religious woman as 
contrasted with the superstitious woman, regarding 
her confessor not as a counselor but as a master. 
Michelis dwelt upon the danger to the family that 
results from a doctrine which clothes a weak man 
with the attributes of God. The greatest enthusiasm 
is said to have been inspired. The second mass 
meeting was at the Crystal Palace, and the 
audience was estimated at four thousand. All the 
speakers at the previous meeting were present, 
together with Von Schulte and Prof. Stumpf. 
Michelis made the great speech, which was mainly 
political in character, and dwelt upon the neces- 
sity of driving the Jesuits from Germany. 

As an inevitable consequence of these Munich 
demonstratiors, a series of excommunications, and 
suspensions has resulted. As a victim of the 
latter, the name of Von Zchister is mentioned, a 
young Breslau priest, who participated in the Con- 
gress. At Memmingen, the priest of the parish ex- 
communicated forty-five persons of the parish for 
attending the Old Catholic Congress, Monsignor 
Kranzler, Catholic incumbent of St. Margaret’s 
Church, Augsburg, has also been suspended ‘a 
divinis,’ for attending the Old Catholic Congress, in 
spite of a special warning three times issued to him 
by his diocesan. 
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2 News of the Week, 


HOME. 


HEN we went to press last week Chicago 
was still burning, although it was apparent 
that the flames could not, comparatively speaking, 
do any further damage, and before many hours had 
passed, a driving rain fell upon the hot ruins and 
upon the host of unfortunates who fled to the 
prairie for safety. In view of the details given by 
the daily and local press all over the land, we are 
not called upon to go into a particular account of 
the fire. Suffice it to say that the first reports 
were not exaggerated. As Chicago has commanded 
the wonder of mankind by her unequaled growth, 
so she commands universal sympathy in the mis- 
fortune which has almost destroyed, for the time, 
her commercial importance. It is appalling tosee 
the wide-spread trouble wrought by such a fire 
through the delicate commercial relations which 
unite the civilized world, but it is gratifying to note 
the ready generosity which has hurried supplies 
forward over railroads whose officers gave their 
services freely. If the growth and the burning of 
such a city would have been impossible in any other 
age, 80 would ‘such instant help have been im- 
possible without the aid of steam and telegraph. 








Hardly were the railroad companies able to re- 
ceive the supplies of food and clothing which were 
brought to the stations. The Erie managers, with 
characteristic energy, ordered a special train to be 
ready on Wednesday morning, at which time 
eleven thousand packages of fall sizes had been 
packed in seven express cars, filling them to their 
roofs, and at five minutes before ten o’clock the 
train moved off. In thirty-nine minutes it was tele- 
graphed from Suffern’s, thirty-one miles distant, 
und so it went on, having exclusive right of way, 
reaching Buffalo in ten hours and forty-five 
minutes, running time—the fastest ever made. It 
is natural for us, perhaps, to take a New York road 
asour example, but it is only because it is the most 
convenient. Everywhere on roads leading to Chi- 
cago, goods were piled up at the stations waiting 
for transportation, and towns have vied with one 
another in the promptness and _ liberality 
ef their action. The money subscriptions have 
now reached a large amount, and it is pleasant to 
find insurance companies which have lost heavily, 
telegraphing the Mayor of Chicago that they are 
ready to pay their losses, and directing him in the 
same dispatch to draw on them for large sums of 
money in aid of the sufferers. And so with the ac- 
tive sympathy of all, Chicago, as we learn from 
letters and telegrams, is already resuming business 
and clearing away the ruins from fdundations on 
whieh she pluckily and: characteristically boasts 
that she will build a fairer city than that which 
wasso suddenly destroyed. 


So all-absorbing is the great disaster at 
Chicago that the public is in danger of forget- 
ting that fires of almost unprecedented extent 
and violence are desolating the woods and prairies 
of Michigan and Minnesota. It is possible that 
the wants of the burned-out famners and vil- 
lagers may be more urgent than those of the 
Chicago sufferers who, according to the Tribune 
classification, are merely consumers, producing and 
laying by no stores excepting money for their own 
maintenance, and, evenin ordinary times, receiving 
all the necessaries of life from abroad. The country 
people, on the other hand, lose houses, stores of 
winter provisions, live-stoek, and, in short, every 
thing except their land, and withal have not prob- 
ably so much courage and energy under misfortune 
as is possessed by their city neighbors, whose 
calamity is so great that its very greatness miti- 
gates the disaster because it commands instant and 
ample aid. It seems, however, that some ten or 
twelve thousand people in Michigan ana elsewhere 
are in an extremity of want such as the Chicago 
sufferers have not really known, and it is even pro- 
posed to divert some of the Chicago supplies to 
their relief. Certainly their condition should be 
made the object of extended local and state action, 
for the world at large cannot be expected to come 
forward so liberally as in the case of the great com- 
mercial city. 


—_— 


Election news for the week may be summed up 
as follows: Pennsylvania was carried by the Re- 
publicans, Mr. Stanton, their candidate for Auditor 
General, and the State officers being elected by a 
majority of about 15,000. Both houses of the Legis- 
lature will be Republican, and the victory may be 
considered a sweeping one. A serious disturbance 
of a political character occurred during the election 
at Philadelphia between whites and blacks, several 
peing killed in the course of the riot. The blame is 
variously attached to the police, the negroes, and 
white desperadoes, but the evidence is not suffi- 
eiently clear at this distance to justify us in form- 
ing a decided opinion on the merits of the case. 
In Ohio, too, the Republicans have elected General 
Noyes as Governor by a majority of over 20,000, the 
vote in his favor being largely increased by the un- 
popularity of his opponent, General McCook. The 
Senate is a tie, but as the Lieutenant-Governor 
holds the casting vote and is a Republican that 
body may be regarded as certain to vote with the 
victors. In the House the Republicans have a 
decided majority, as also on joint ballot. It is there- 
fore certain that a Republican United States Sena- 
tor, probably Mr. Sherman, will be sent to Wash 
ington. The returns from Iowa were for some- 
time delayed by the interruptions at Chicago, but 
the State has been carried, as every one expected, 
by the Republicans, their majority being as usual 
overwhelmingly large. The Constitutional election 
in Rhode Island resulted in the rejection of all the 
proposed amendments, these being to relieve alien 
residents from the property qualification reauisite 


to enable them to vote, and establishing an educa- 
tional qualification ; to abolish Registry laws ; and 
to prohibit appropriations for sectarian schools or 
the imposition of taxes in their behalf. No estimate 
of party gains or losses can be made from this re- 
sult. Texas, of course, was strongly Democratic, 
and it must be acknowledged that the Republicans 
have not given the people much reason to desire a 
continuance of their rule. Texas will not be a com- 
fortuble place for Northern Republican politicians 
for some time to come. 


Judge Barnard has made another move which 
threatens checkmate to the Tammany Ring from 
an unexpected quarter. He has discharged the 
Grand Jury of the Court of Oyer and Terminer, 
nominally on the ground that the members have 
done their full share of work, buf really because it 
was found that, whether by chance or design, the 
Jury was. personally prejudiced in favor of Tam- 
many Hallin general and Mayor Oakey Hall in par- 
ticular. The last batch of indictments presented in 
court by this jury utterly ignored the casesin which 
the public is just pow particularly interested, name- 
ly those of the alleged voucher thieves, and of the 
Mayor. A new jury is already impaneled, compris- 
ing, it is true, the father of Ingersoll, of chair- 
making fame, and one or two other men to whom 
the Times objects. It is possible to pack a jury in 
the cause of justice in a very unjust manner, and 
we hope that the new jury will not be so strongly 
in favor of reform as to make conviction in the case 
of a Tammany man a foregone conclusion. Judge 
Barnard’s action was, however, most timely and 
proper under the circumstances, and he deserves 
credit for prompt fearlessness in his late orders and 
decisions. Judge Ingraham has had two important 
questions to decide during the week, one of which, 
namely, the right of the Department of Public 
Parks to demand from the Comptroller the issue of 
assessment-bonds to be repaid by levies on neigh- 
boring property-holders, was decided in the affirma- 
tive, while the decision on the main question as 
to the meaning of the two per cent. Tax Levy was 
reserved, 


It has been intimated more than once by jour- 
nals which are hostile to the administration, that 
the action of our naval forces in the affair with the 
Corean forts was hasty, ill-advised, and even tyran- 
ical. We have been disposed to believe that these 
opinions were more or less untrustworthy, but mail 
accounts from China via England go to prove that 
the Coreans have been maligned, and that, even in 
the case of the American ship, General Sherman, 
they were more sinned against than sinning. The 
English journalists have hunted up the scant re- 
cords of castaways on the shores of the Corean 
Peninsula, and find that in all instanceg they have 
been treated with kindness, the practice being, ifa 
vessel was driven into port by stress of weather, to 
furnish provisions until a favorable wind enabled it 
to depart, and if she was wrecked to furnish the 
crew with an escort to Pekin. In the instances 
noted, these laws were rigidly observed, and the 
English ask pertinently if it is not extraordinary 
that the crew of the General Sherman should alone 
have received different treatment. It may be 
remembered that a message described as insult- 
ing was handed to Admiral Rogers. Here it 
is, and if it is not couched in the set phrase of 
Courts, it has at least a laconic earnestness about 
it which impresses us favorably regarding its truth: 


“In the year 1868 a man of your nation, whose name was 
Fabiger, came here and communicated, and then went 
away. Why cannot you do the same? In 1865 a people 
called the French came here and we refer you to them 
for what happened. This people has lived four thousand 
years in the enjoyment of its own civiljzation, and we want 
no other. We trouble no other nation. Why do you trouble 
us? Our country isin the extreme east, and yours in the 
extreme west. For what purpose do you come so many 
thousand miles across the sea? Is it to inquire about the 
ship destroyed (meaning the General Sherman)? Her men 
committed piracy and murder, and they were punished 
with death. Do you wantour land? That cannot be. Do 
you want intercourse with us? That cannot be either.” 


Undoubtedly the case in English hands is made to 
look as badly as possible for Americans, but in 
view of the almost piratical doings of sundry mer- 
chantmen along unfrequented coasts it may be well 
to inquire whether or no the crew of the General 
Sherman did not act in a way which, in a civilized 
country, would have insured their arrest and pun- 
ishment as criminals ? The Corean account says 
that they did so behave, and that the magazine of 
their ship blew up during a fight provoked by their 
overbearing and actually hostile behavior. 


Absurd as it may seem, another Fenian in- 
vasion, this time of Manitoba, the Red River region, 
has been attempted. Two individuals, known to 
the public as “‘ Generals’’ O’Neill and O’Donohue, 
with a following of forty men or tnereabout, cap- 
tured the Hudson’s Bay Company’s post at North 
Pembina, its garrison consisting of three men and 
one woman, and the Custom House at the same 
place. The invading force took possesssion and 
helped themselves to the stores until a messenger 
had been sent to the United States troops at Fort 
Pembina, a short distance south. Unfortunately 
the cavalry appertaining to the post was absent in 
pursuit of another detachment of Fenians, so Capt. 
Wheaton started off with some thirty infantry, 
himself alone being mounted. The Fenians aban- 
doned the fort as soon as they saw the soldiers com- 
ing, and fled with their ‘“ Generals,” a volley from 
the soldiers whistling among them as they ran. The 
cavalry, that is to say Captain Wheaton, then ad- 
vanced and, single-handed, succeded in capturing 
one general officer, two line officers and ten rank 
and file. If these fellows, or at least the leaders, 
are not punished to the extent of the law, we shall 
be sorry indeed, and if American neutrality law 
does not cover the case, the criminal statutes of the 


Dominion will surely secure them a long term for | Mich Cows 





burglary. 





FOREIGN. 
#8 Nactea apr enema are so accustomed to looking 


upon their navy as perfect in its way, and 
upon their army of late as rather inefficient, that 
they hardly know what to make of repeated dis- 
asters to their ships at sea, and of a compuratively 
successful autumnal campaign of their troops on 
land. Of the disasters, the latest, and, perhaps, 
the worst, excepting always the fearful loss of the 
Captain, is that of the Megw@wra, which was sent off 
to Australia with three hundred and fifty men on 
board. The ship sprung a leak when a thousand 
miles from land,and the water gained rapidly in 
spite of the efforts of menand engiues. A run of 
ten days brought the ship to an island where she 
was beached in the midst of a gale, which would 
probably have sent her to the bottom, and the 
crew und cargo were saved. An officer of the ship 
writing home, says, that when her bottom became 
visible at low tide, it looked like a worn-out tea- 
kettle, being ‘‘ worn into holes like a colander.” 
“This,” says the Pall Mall Gazette, “is the fourth 
or fifth time within a few months that some benev- 
olent spirit has contrived to warn a misguided 
kingdom of the way in which its service is carried 
on — giving us examples of what disasters have 
been prepared for us, and yet preserving us from 
those disasters themselves.” 


Thirty thousand men, composing the Aldershot 
corps, reasonably well equipped in the three arms 
of the service, marched in review at the close of 
the first serious attempt of the authorities to 
Prussianize the British army, and the papers are 
now busy counting the cost and making comments. 
The campaign, as such, appears to have given the 
men a taste of life in the field which will be good 
in many ways, and the maneuvers were conducted 
with as much approximation to the real thing as 
could be attained without ball-cartridge. The rank 
and file, regulars as well as volunteers and militia, 
became so excited in firing at one another, that 
they could hardly be restrained, and a bayonet 
charge would probably have resulted in bloodshed, 
provided the charged party steod itsground. Now 
that all is over, the Times, which may be regarded 
as semi-official, admits many faults in organization, 
but asserts triumphantly that barring the needed 
equipments, a dozen such corps as that which had 
just been disbanded, could be mustered upon occa- 
sion. Some of its plain spoken opponents reply 
that this may be very true as regards men, but 
eminently false as regards soldiers. At Aldershot 
there were 23,000 regulars and 11,000 non-regulars, 
that is to say, two and a fraction regulars to one 
non-regular. To furnish twelve such corps, there- 
fore, there must be 276,000 regulars and 132,000 of 
the other kinds, which is utterly impossible. An 
efficient “control department,’’ that is to say, 
good quartermasters ard commissaries, as we 
term them, is the great lack of the British army, 
and there is considerable apprehension that the 
War Office, even with the best intentions, does not 
know how to go to work to reorganize, except by 
making additional sinmecure appointments on the 
staff, and drawing up plans translated from the 
German, on paper. 


With the returning health of the Queen, we 
have aresumption of the murmurs at her continued 
retirement, which ceased when her illness was an- 
nounced. Some of the most influential journals 
urge upon her Majesty the necessity, if she would 
bequeath a stable throne to her son, of direqting 
the Prince of Wales and his wife to hold court, and 
spend money with the lavishness supposed to bea 
necessary adjunct of royalty. The Queen seems to 
forget that for the twelve years during which she 
has not appeared in public, loyalty has been suffered 
to languish, and revolutionists have become auda- 
cious in the public expression of their theories. 


The Markets, 


PRODUOE. 


RECEIPTS of the principal kinds of Produce since our last 
were as follows: 
Barley, bush..210,734 | Cut-meats. pks... 96 | Peas. bush..... 
Beans. bbis.... 1,472 | Egg: 8. .. 8,077 | Pork. 


Beet. pkg r. os .dbis..... 
r. 20.102 | Grass Seed,busb 1.269 | Rye. busn 


8 

Butter. pkgs. 5 " hb 

Cheese. pks.... 35.141 | Hops. bales.... 3,445 ; Sides, Leatner, ——— 
| Tobacco. hhas.. +4 














Corn, busn... 428,447 | Lard. kegs 
Corn Meal. bbis..8,999 | Lara. pks. 
Corn Meal, bags —— | Malt. bush 
Cotton. bales.. 22,740 | Oats, bush 


3,804 | Wool. bales... "204 
451,676 | Wheat, bush .1,236'881 

Wholesale Prices Current on Saturday, Oct. 14th, were as fol- 
ows: 


Grain, etc, 


WhiteWest..#bush....$1.68@1.80 | Corn, ® bush... 79@81 
R.&A. do. # bash... aly | Rye. ® bush... bee0 1,00 
White Genesee, # bu.. 1.70@1.75 | Oats. # bush... eee 583@55 
Spring, No.2, # bush 1.51@1.564 | Barley, malt # busn....——@l.1 


Flour and Meal. 


State Extra. # bbl .....6.85@7.25 | Southern Extra. #bb) $9.15@10.25 
State Medium. ®bb)....6.35@6 85 | do. med. # bbi....7.20@8.10 
Western Extra. # bb!..7.15@7.75 | Rye Fiour. int. to ex....4.60@5.80 
Western medium #bb1..6.85@7 25 | Corn-Meal, inf te ex... .3.50@4.50 
Extra Ohio, & bbi....... 7.15@7.50 


Provisions. 
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A FICTION OF MATERIALISM. 


HY circles please the eye,” is the head- 
ing of a paragraph which is passivg 
through scientific and other journals, apparently 
unchallenged. The substance of it is credited to 
Prof. Mliller of Berlin. He avers, in answer to the 
question, that the eye is moved in its socket by six 
muscles, which turn it in different directions; that 
when an object is presented for inspection the first 
act is that of circumvision so as to bring consecu- 
tively every individual portion of the circumference 
upon the most sensitive portion of the retina, and 
that if figures bounded by straight lines be pre- 
sented for inspection it is obvious that but two or 
three muscles can be called into action, while it is 
equally evident that in curves of a circle or ellipse 
all must be alternately brought into action. From 
this statement of facts it is argued that if two mus- 
cles, or less than the six, are used thus more than the 
others a sense of tedium is instilled, and we form 
gradually a distaste for stiaight lines on this ac- 
count, learning to prefer those curves which supply 
a more general and equable share cf work. This 
chimes in very happily with the tendency of many 
minds to seek a materialistic explanation for men- 
tal operations, and is the more credulously accepted 
and published for that reason. The debate as to 
whether the mind is ruled by intuitive judgments is 
still rife, but the negative, and materialistic, side 
is not helped by any such fanciful utterances as 
this which will not bear a second inspection. The 
eye goes around rectilinear forms just as surely as 
it does circles. ‘Circumvision,” the very word 
used at the beginning of the paragraph, expresses 
the operation. How then can a man, professing to 
be scientific, say that only two or three muscles are 
used in the survey of rectangular forms while all 
six are used with circles? The amount of motion 
in the eye in circumvision is of course dependent 
on the size, real or apparent, of the object. Proba- 
bly the mass of rectilinear and circular objects pre- 
sented to vision, which might be supposed to make 
the basis of comparison, are so small as to pro- 
duce a minimum of motion, not enough to make 
any appreciable contrast of work between the 
different pairs of muscles, so that an appeal 
to the sense tedium is exceedingly far-fetched, 
even if the first statement were true. This 
point is worth making only to show more 
clearly the absurdity of the theory. But for this 
indeed we might save words by challenging the 
very basis of the question itself. Who has any 
right to say that circles do please better than rec- 
tilinears as a lawof the mind? That curves, es- 
pecially those of the class called infinite, are espe- 
cially pleasing is maintained on very good grounds. 
But curved forms, and infinite curves, par- 
ticularly as combined in those devices of art 
which by common consent are most accept- 
able, are very far from exercising the mus- 
eles of the eye in an equable way, and yet they cer- 
tainly affect the mind with more pleasure as con- 
stant forms of domestic adornment than circles 
would in their place. The decorative artist who 
should unfortunately act on the materialistic the- 
ory of tedium in the eye-muscles, rather than on 
the intuitive theory of a sense of beauty would 
soon find himself without employment. If he be- 
lieved in Prof. Miiller he would have to put circles 
first and chief of forms, rectilinears next, and in- 
finite and compound curves last in estimation. 


A MARINE DIETARY. 
ROF. VERRILL reports in the Naturalist 


some observations which he made last sum- 

mer on the food of fishes. Crustacea of various 
kinds seem to occupy a very important place in the 
bill of fare of many finny tribes, Shrimps, crabs 
and prawn are staple articles of diet. Striped bass, 
perch, weak-fish, shad, flounders, and a number of 
others hunt this sort of prey along the shallows of 
the coast where it abounds. The menhaden is a 
toothless creature and satisfies itself by swallow- 
ing soft, oozy mud in large quantities, and bas a com- 
plex digestive apparatus apted to sifting out the 
organic matter with which it isrich. We happen 
to know however by experience that the menhaden 
is sufficiently appreciative of better fare than mud 
of a hook. Prof. Verrill notes in 
poeton the habits of a crustacea remotely resem- 
ling the lobster, the gebia. Itis from two to three 
inches long, and excavates long and tortuous bur- 
rows from half an inch to an inch in diameter. 
Nevertheless it often finds itself suddenly trars- 
ferred from this long home to its last home in the 
stomach of some prowling flounder. The wolf fish 
is said not to be og desma regarding its food, 
which we may readily believe, as the professor tells 
us that his dissections brought to light from within 
one large specimen, four quarts of sea-urchins, 
most of them with the spines on and many of them 
entire. A chestnut-burr gives only a distant idea of 
the spine-clad sea-urchin, and the very thought of 
a digestive apparatus that could master such a diet 
and be happy, is enough to kill or cure a dyspeptic. 


MENTAL ABERRATION. 
HE death of Prof. Muhan, of West Point, 
illustrates the effects of mental trouble in dis- 
ordering the brain. Though very well advanced in 
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9@%% | life he maintained, up to this summer, a clear and 


State Extra, # D -28@32 | Western medium. # B..... 
State Medium..... Seecesecs 25@28 | Common grades, # DB 
Western Ex., # D 18@20 7 


6@18 
10@16 
Cheese. 


Factories. Ex.........+--.I0@ | Farm Dairies, Ex W¥@12% 
Factories, Mea | Western.......--secceeees Nes 


LIVE STOOK. 
NEWIYORE, Oct. 16th, 1871. 
Receipts for the week. 
TER srceveccccosscvctaceeed 8,005 | Sheep and Lambs........ «27,186 
BS | AN! Kind sccscscswoesccsuce. 6808 
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VORB. cccccecccccccccccccsccces 2,085 | All 
Prices. 
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active mind, priding himself in keeping up with 
the latest advances of thought and experience in 
his profession. In spite of his zeal, however, the 


Visiting Committee at the last examination of the 
Military Academy saw fit to recommend his retire- 
ment. This was afatal wound. He felt it keenly 
as an act of injustice, for soit seemed to him, and 
his mind became so unsettled that his physician 
forbid his being left alone. That he should have 
thrown himself from the steamboat into the river 
was not strange, and clearly an act without moral 
responsibility. His labors have been intense through 
life, his responsibilities great and his mastery of the 
most yentonne mathematical subjects such 2s to 
give him a world-wide reputation. He might have 
continued to use his mind in the same directions of 
study without the slightest danger of aberration. 
But a breath of trouble, in disappointment and the 
sense of injury, shook reason from her seat till he 
knew not what he was doing, 80 often are we re- 
minded that while work is natural and consistent 
with health, even though it be arduous, anxiety and 
trouble are deadlier often than malarial poisons, 
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| Farm and Garden. 


THE APIARY FOR OCTOBER. 


T is not safe in mest of the Northern States to 
put off preparations for wintering bees later 
than the present month. Little honey and very 
likely none at all will be gathered, therefore it is 
important to provide against robbers, who are es- 
pecially apt to attack weak swarms, by keeping the 
entrances to the hives contracted so that only two 
or three bees can pass ata time. Such hives as are 
deficient in stores of honey must be provisioned by 
taking full frames from strong hives and replacing 
them with partly filled frames from hives which are 
not so well off, thus equalizing the amount of stores. 
Where there are many stocks that are weak it is 
considered a good plan to unite them so as to form 
one strongswarm. Mr. H. A. Burch recommendsin 
the Bee-keeper’s Journal the following method of 
effecting this union of weak swarms: Close the en- 
trance of the hive, so that no bees can escape, and 
rap upon its sides for three or four minutes; then 
fumigate them thoroughly with tobacco smoke. 
Now take out the frames one by one, and brush the 
adhering bees into an empty box. Proceed in the 
same way with as many swarms as you wish to put 
tegether. Then select the best combs, those con- 
taining brood and honey, and fill one of the hives, 
and hive the bees, asin swarming. If the weather 
be warm, (as it should be when uniting) keep the 
bees confined to the hive for two or three days, 
opening it about half an hour before sunset. When‘ 
taking the frames out of the hives, before brushing 
off the bees, carefully look them over, and secure 
the queen, if possible. After the bees are hived, if 
they show by their actions that they have no queen, 
give them the best one, and she will be accepted. 
Bees must be fed if they have not asuflficient amount 
of honey, say twenty pounds to each stock. Honey 
ought not to be sold until the season is manifestly 
over, and it is certain that the bees will require no 
more feeding. If honey in the comb be fed, placeit 
over the cluster of bees, where it will be easy of ac- 
cess. If liquid honey is used, it should be thorough- 
ly scalded and skimmed. Putitin some tin vessel 
of convenient size, and place it in a kettle of boiling 
water. Cuban honey answers a good purpose for 
feeding. Where honey cannot be obtained, dissolve 
coffee “ A” sugar, scald and skim it thoroughly, and 
it will be found a good substitute. 


FALL PLOWING. 


OW fortunate it is that Theory and Practice 
sometimes agree without fighting. Nowif 
there is any practical farmer of average intelligence 
who does not believe that, other things being equal, 
plowing in the Fa]l will secure a better crop than 
not plowing, we Lave yet tosee him. This is one of 
the points where Theory and Practice are fain to 
agree. Theory says, ‘* Manipulate the soil as much 
as possible.’’ Practice assents, adding that she has 
always found that land which is to be sown with 
Spring grain is certain to yield better crops if it is 
well plowed in the Fall and left in a rough state, 
exposed to the frost and snow. ‘ This,’’ says Theo- 
ry, ‘‘ disintegrates the soil, and assists in the decom- 
position of the mineral elements of plant-food which 
it contains, makes the land more level and arable, 
and exposes the ultimate particles of soil to the ac- 
tion of oxygen.’ Practice declares that she has 
often compared lands which lay side by side, and 
the difference was always in favor of Fall plowing. 
** Moreover,” she says, ‘‘ there is another advantage 
which is especially notable on dry stubble lands 
which have borne crops which are liable to the at- 
tacks of insects. A great many of the insects bury 
themselves, or their eggs, a little below the surface 
of the ground, preparatory to resuming operations 
with increased numbers with the return of warm 
weather. Whether the insect itself or its larva, or its 
eggs are buried, it is very evident that the buried 
thing only wants to be let alone. Therefore, if the 
soil is turned over, the prospects of insects are very 
materially changed, for entomologists tell us that 
alternations of warm sunshine with freezing cold 
are especially fatal to insect life.” Therefore, plow 
in the Fall, if you possibly can. 


A Sone ror THE LaBoratory.—At the risk of 
trespassing upon the Scientifie and Funny depart- 
ments, and in view of the increasing importance of 
chemical knowledge to agriculturists, we print the 
following lines from London Fun: 


- 








Oh! come where the cyanides silently flow, 
And the carburets droop o’er the oxides below ; 
Where the rays of potassium lie white on the bill, 
And the song of the silicate never is still. 
Come, oh, come! 
Tumti, tum, tum! 
Peroxide of soda, and urani-um! 


While alcohol’s liquid at thirty degrees, 
And no chemical change can affect manganese; 
While alkalies flourish and acids are free, 
My heart shall be constant, sweet science, to thee! 
Yes, to thee! 
Fiddledum dee! 
Zine, borax, and bismuth, and HOplusC. 


Tue Reason Wuy.—A couple of stock-breeders, 
at a fair—one of whom was editor of a herd-book 
and the other his neighbor, with hands a trifle 
browner and harder—both competent, first-class 
men, with evidence of their skill in managing ani- 
mals in the pens close by—differed as to the best 
plan of rearing calves, whether to let them suckle 
their dams or teach them to drink, There was no 
heated discussion, each was simply telling his prac- 
tice, and a tyro might have been puzzled to know 
why two such candid and intelligent men should 
disagree. Directly, however, it fell out of their con- 
yersation that the wife of one of the men wanted 

he new milk to make butter of, while the wife of 
ne otner didn’t want to touch the milk atall. There 

as no occasion for more questions after that. Both 
ec he men were right in adapting themselves to 
>jrcumstances. When a gardener in planning new 
rounds lays down paths and roads with curves 
where there seems no obstacle to avoid, the ignor- 


ing that the finished work may show a building, a 
fountain, some well-grown tree, or mass of shrub- 
bery, which will sufficiently account to the future 
for any crook intheroad. So perhapsif man’s ways 
were lifted up and made plain in every particular, 
a variation from economy or rectitude might appear 
to have some excuse.—Hartford Courant. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


TOUCHING Scene.—A short time ago, in 

the New York Court of Special Sessions, a 
boy ten years of age was arraigned for stealing, and 
pleaded guilty. As soon as he appeared at the bar, 
his little sister, about nine years old, who was on 
the other side of the room, commenced crying 
bitterly, and was about to rush to her brother, but 
was restrained by the mother, who was also bathed 
in tears. Justice Dowling told her to come up, and 
she ran up to the little prisoner, the tears streaming 
down her cheeks, and throwing her arms around 
his neck, exclaimed, while sobs almost ohoked her 
voice: “Oh! Johnny, Johnny, what brought you 
here ?”? and they wept in each other’s arms. The 
girl then turned to the Justice, and falling on her 
knees, held her hands up beseechingly, and prayed, 
“Oh! Judge, Judge, let my brother go!’’ The 
mother stood inside the bar weeping, and there was 
nota dry eyein the court-room, Justice Dowling, 
who was deeply moved, could not resist the affect- 
ing appeal of the child, and said, “‘ Take him with 
you, my girl!’’ She ran to the gate to meet him, 
and clinging to him they reached the mother, and 
the three left the Court, objects of the sincerest 
sympathy, and a sigh of relief appeared to issue 
from every bosom as they passed out of the room. 


A TraGrepy.—How many acts are there in a 
tragedy? Five, I believe. 

Act I.—Young man starting from home. Parents 
and sisters weeping to have him go. Wagon pas- 
sing over the hill. Farewell kiss thrown back. Ring 
the bell and let the curtain drop. 

Act II.—Marriage altar. Bright lights. Full 
organ. White veil trailing through the aisle. 
Prayer, and congratulation, and exclamations of 
‘How well she looks!’’ Ring the bell and let the 
curtain drop. 

Act III.—Midnight. Woman waiting’ for stag- 
gering steps. Old garments stuck into the broken 
window-pane. Many marks of hardship on the 
face. Biting of the nails of bloodless fingers. 
Neglect, cruelty, disgrace. Ring the bell and lect the 
curtain drop. 

Act [V.—Three graves in a very dark place. Grave 
of child who died from lack of medicine. Grave of 
wife who died of a broken heart. Grave of husband 
and father who died of dissipation. Plenty of 
weeds, but no flowers. Oh, what a blasted heath 
with threegraves. Ring the be:l and let the curtain 
drop. 

Act V.—A destroyed soul’s eternity. No light; 
no music; no hope! Despair coiling around the 
heart with unutterable anguish. Blackness of 
darkness forever! Woe! woe! woe! I can not 
bear longer to look. I close my eyes at this last act 
of the tragedy. Quick! quick! Ring the bell and 
let the curtain drop. 


Proressor Aytoun’s DirripeNce.—When in 
her father’s drawing-room he was making proposals 
of marriage to Miss Jane Emily Wilson, who after- 
ward became his wife, the lady reminded him that 
before she could give her absolute consent it would 
be necessary that he should obtain her father’s ap- 
proval. ‘‘ You must speak for me,’’said the suitor, 
“for I could not summon courage to speak to the 
professor on this subject.” *‘ Papa is in the library,” 
said the lady. ‘‘Then you had better go to him,” 
said the suitor, “and I'll wait till you return.” The 
lady proceeded to the library, and taking her father 
affectionately by the hand, mentioned that Profes- 
sor Aytoun had asked her in marriage. She added, 
“Shall Laccept his offer, papa? he is so diffident 
that he won’t speak to you aboutit himself.” ** Then 
we must deal tenderly with his feelings,’’ said the 
hearty old Christopher. “I'll write my reply on 
a slip of paper, and pin it to your back.” ‘ Papa’s 
answer ison the back of my dress,”’ said Miss Jane, 
as she entered the drawing-room. Turning ber 
around, the delighted suitor read these words, 
‘“*With the author’s compliments!’—A Century 
of Scottish Life. 


—Itis said that once, in a company of literary 
gentlemen, Mr. Webster was asked if he could com- 
prehend how Jesus Christ could be both God and 
man. ‘No, sir;’’ he replied, and added, ‘‘ I should 
be ashamed to acknowledge him as my Saviour if I 
could comprehend him. If I could comprehend 
him he would be no greater than myself. Such is 
my sense of sin and consciousness of my inability to 
save myself, that I feel I need a superhuman 
Saviour, one so great and glorious that I cannot 
comprehend him.” 


—When Professor Felton, reading “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” to the captain of the ship 
of which he was a passenger, came to the descrip 
tion of Oberon sitting ona promontory listening 
toamermaid on a dolphin’s back, the seaman was 
disgusted. ‘‘The dolphin’s back,” said he, “is as 
sharp as a razor,and no mermaid could possibly 
ride the beast unless she first saddled him!” 


—Coleridge though sufficiently orthodox to 
satisfy Cheever, had the courage to say, ‘‘He who 
begins by loving Christianity better than truth, will 
proceed by loving his own sect or church better than 
Christianity, and end in loving himself better than 
all.” —Leader. 


—Solomon says, “There is that scattereth and 
yetincreaseth ; and there is that withholdeth more 
than is meet, butit tendeth to poverty.” And the 
words of an old epitaph are: 

“That I spente, that I had; 
That I gave, that I have; 
That I lefte, that I loste.”’ 

—Some Harrisburg wag wrote in the taxable 

list, after the Mayor’s name, and under the head 





ant observer criticises the indirection, not perceiv- 


“occupation,” “Has dogs caught.” 


—A man in Zanesville, Ohio, who has buried 
three wives, has their photographs in a group, 
within which his own picture is the center figure, 
and underneath is this touching inscription, *‘ The 
Lord will provide.” 


—To illustrate the correctness of his opinion in 
a dispute, a Texan thrust his pistol down a Kansan’s 
throat, and threatened to fire. The Kansan imme- 
diately admitted the truth of the Texan’s statement. 

—‘‘Ma, dear, Ada won't take her physic, I’ve 
mixed her a dose of vinegar and sand, and she says 
I must take some first. Doctors never do—do they, 
ma ?”’ 

—A well-known banker of Iowa City has just 
returned from Europe. On being asked what he 


thought of Pompeii, he said ‘it was an elegant 
place, but a good deal out of repair.” 
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Fire Insurance. 


In view of the frightful conflagration at Chicago, in- 
volving wholesale losses to amounts absolutely beyond 
any ordinary calculation of chances, it is extremely grati- 
fying that so many of the prominent Fire Underwriters 
are enabled to come out promptly with statements 
showing their ability to be equal to the emergency. The 
lesson which they have received is a severe one. Clear- 
headed men had for some time seen that the growing com- 
petition for Western trade was leadiog Eastern Com- 
panies to multiply risks unwisely, both in quantity and in 
rates ; and some particularly conservative companies, like 
the old ImPerial of London (which with losses of $125,000, 
has a cash capital of $8,000,000 gold) have been withdrawing 
from Chicago and Illinois for some two years past, so that 
their losses are lighter than they might otherwise have 
been. The Metropolitan of N. Y. has, we believe, no losses 
by that fire, and is therefore very fortunate—or sagacious, 
Others have kept their risks within bounds of payment, 
and show, even after liquidation of losses, handsome 
amounts for the sound and regular continuance of their 
business. 

For instance, in our columns will be noticed the cards of 
the Hanover of N. Y., which has telegraphed its agents to 
draw at sight for its Chicago losses, leaving assets amounting 
to over $525,000; the Phenix of N. Y., showing a Joss of not 
more than $350,000 out of the assets to the amount of 
$1,765,000 ; the American of N. Y., with no agencies and but 
$33,000 risk in Chicago, assets $1,008,135 ; the Niagara of N. 
Y., announcing more than $1,000,000 after paying all losses; 
and from Hartford, Conn., the old A%tna, which losing 
$2,000,000, retains a capital of $3,000,000, with a surplus of 
over $1,000,000 ; and the Hartford, which asserts its ability 
to pay, $1,200,000 of Chicago losses, and then have left an 
unimpaired capital and assets of over $1,500,000 : the Jeffer- 
son of N. Y. state that their losses cannot exceed $47,500, 
while their $200,000 capital is unimpaired and their surplus 
over $200,000 ; and so on—the companies outside of Chicago 
will be able to help retrieve the disaster, and yet sustain 
their regular continued business without strain or danger. 

The adjourned session of the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners will open at Underwriters Hall in 
this city to-day, Wednesday, the 18th. Concerning it the 
Tribune says: 

“ The meeting of the Convention will unquestionably re- 
sultin an agreement between the Commissioners that uni- 
form statutes to regulate the business of all kinds of in- 
surance companies are imperatively demanded. The de- 
fects in existing fire insurance laws have been brought into 
glaring relief by the Chicago calamity. Itis now evident 
that the strong hand of the State must be laid upon those 
who would organize and conduct companies in violation of 
the dictates of prudence and the common rules of busi- 
ness. The prompt recognition of this fact, followed by an 
equally prompt action on the part of the delegates, on the 
reassembling of their respective Legislatures. will be incal- 
culably important to the public interest. * * * * Notice 
has already been given to the Secretary of the Convention 
that some twenty or more States will send delegates to its 
meeting.”’ 

It is to be hoped that wholesome regulations will be put 
on foot, and that all of this most important class of busi- 
ness may be placed on a sound and impregnable basis. The 
insurance crisis is severe throughout the country : it might 
be worse, but this experience will undoubtedly teach a 
lesson worth learning. 

——___~>—_- 


What there is to be Seen at the Fair. 


The visitor to the Fair of the American Institute will not 
be a little surprised to see displayed there for competition 
suits of Clothes for ehildren and youths ready made. No 
feature of this kind has been exhibited at any fair or bazar 
held in the metropolis before. But one house in the country is 
evidently not averse to offering to the public for inspection, 
and to their colleagues for competition, so useful an arti- 
cle as Clothing, ready made. There is a deal of humbug as 
well asan endless quantity of trash offered for sale, and 
we hail this display as an evidence of the dawn of a new 
epoch in that line of commerce. The large house of Brokaw 
Brothers, who are the exhibitors, are advertisers with us ; 
their goods can be seen at the Fair, or by stepping one 
block off from Broadway to their pleasant store. They are 
importers and sharp buyers, and give to the purchaser the 
full benefit of their experience of nearly twenty years in 
that line of trade, and claim that they offer a saving of 
nearly twenty-five per cent. over the prices of the great 
thoroughfare. 

—_\_>—. 


HOW TO REMIT MONEY. 


As we are unable to detect thieves in the Post- 
Office, and there have been a large number of com- 
laints lately of money lost in transmission to us 
hrough the mails, we notify subscribers that remit- 
tances should always be sent either by Post-Office 
Money Order, Draft, or tered tter. (AU 
Postmasters are required by law to register letters 
whenever requested to do so.) Money sent in either 
of the above ways only, is at our risk. 
—_~»>———_ 
The Youth’s Companion 
Is an eight-page weekly papgr for young people and the 
family, handsomely illustrated, carefully edited, bright and 
attractivein its matter, which is furnished by writers known 
throughout the whole country, and embracing topics of real 
interest to the mature as weli as to the youthful mind: An 
admirable publication, probably the most popular and in- 
teresting weekly journal, for the young folks, issued in this 
country. 

The CHRISTIAN UNION with MARSHALL’s “ Washington’ 
($3.00), and the Youth’s Companion ($1.50) for one year (to- 
gether $4.50) for Three Dollars and Sixty Cents; or, the 
Youth’s Companion, free for one year, to any one who will 
send us a new subscription, not his own, (with $3.00) to the 
CHRISTIAN UNION and MARSHALL’s “ Washington:” Both 
offers to those not now subscribers to the Youth’s Com- 
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INSURANCE ITEMS. 








The Metropolitan Insurance Company. 


Tn 1865 this Company received more premiums in 
New York City than any other Company. In 1866 
it was most unfortunate in having the largest 
amount at risk in Portland; the Company paid its 
immense losses promptly, reduced its capital to 
Three Hundred Thousand Dollars, and undertook 
the arduous and dangerous task of reducing a 
widely-scattered business to absolute control. 
In 1870, in view of the demoralization attending 
the transaction of agency business, and the persist- 
ent determination of larger companies to have 
business, even at ruinous rates, the Metropolitan 
modestly withdrew all its agencies, and bas since 
confined its business to the Metropolitan District. 
Whether wisely or not, the Company has thereby 
escaped the dreadful conflagration at Chicago, and 
stands ready to insure merchandise risks in this City 
which the officers have persistently declined at the 
rates ruling before the Chicago fire. 
Mercbants and all others should remember the 
Metropolitan ; its dealings have always been hon- 
orable, and having paid Five Million Dollars in 
losses, the officers know how to meet them, and how 
to adjust them equitably. 

—_—_@—___—. 

On a personal interview with Mr. Belcher, Presi- 
dent of the Jerrerson INSURANCE CoMPAny of this 
city, we are assured that Company have their capi- 
tal of $200,000 unimpaired and a surplus of over 
$200,000 to meet losses by the recent fire at Chicago, 
which, in any event, cannot exceed $47,500. The 
old Jefferson is therefore safe. 

—~.__—. 

Attention is invited to the advertisement of the 
** American Fire Insurance Co.” of N. Y. in another 
column. This strong and reliable Company have 
assets amounting to over One Million of Dollars, 
and sustains but asmall loss by the great Chicago 
fire. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 








Now! Now! Now! 
Now is the time to subscribe for the ILLUSTRATED PHREN- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL, that first-class Family Magazine, con- 
taining more matter of real lastine benefit to its reeders 
than any other publication. Only $3.00 a year; and all who 
subscribe now will receive the Oct., Nov., and Dec. Nos. of 
this year FREE. Clubbed with all other periodicals at re- 
duced rates. Address 8. R. WELLS, Publisher, 389 Broad- 
way, New York. 

——_@—_— 
[From the New York Times, July 3, 1871.] 


Probably one-half of our merchants and bankers reside 
in Brooklyn. One of the effects of this is the rapid growth 
of large retail stores which rival our most extensive estab- 
lishments. Pass along Fulton Street for four miles, also 
through Atlantic and Myrtle Avenues. and they will be 
found crowded with stores well filled, and some of them 
exceeding oursin display. Sharing largely in this prosper- 
ity is its furniture business. The house of Messrs. Lang’& 
Nau, Nos. 292 and 294 Fulton Street, is one of the best for 
furniture in this country. They are practical cabinet- 
makers, and employ artists who design, and workmen who 
execute, the most elaborate and artistic furniture. Our 
citizens would do well to examine their stock before pur- 
chasing. All the passenger cars running up Fulton Sireet 
pass their establishment. 
——___— 

S.N.& H.W. Foster, of New Haven, Conn., 
Have established a large Carpet Warehouse in Brooklyn 
257 Fulton Street. Their firm name in Brooklyn is Foster 
Brothers. They have only been in operation a few months 
and are already doing an extensive business. 


——__—__—_—— 
[From the Independent, May 17, 1871.] 

We take pleasure in calling the attention of our readers 
to the splendid stock of Furniture to be seen at the ware- 
rooms of Messrs. Lang & Nau, 292 and 294 Fulton St., Brook- 
lyn. Here will be found a large and varied stock, made in 
the richest and most substantial manner, after the newest 
styles and designs. Messrs. Lang & Nau, owing to their 
practical knowledge of manufactures, are enabled to fill 
orders for all styles and grades of Furniture equal to any 
to be found in this country, and at prices below New York 
houses. Those in want of rich, plain and substantial fur- 
niture wiil do well to give them a call. 

—_>——_- 


Do you want your money safely invested, and paying 
you good interest? Write to CHARLES W. HASSLER, No. 7 
Wall Street, New York. 


———— 

Use Enoch Morgan’s Sons’ SAPOLIO to clean Paint and 
Windows, Polish Knives and Tinware, and Remove Stains 
from Marble, Porcelain, ete. 





A PROFITABLE BUSINESS! 
Intelligent, active men or women, young or old, can have pleasant 
and largely paying employment by taking an Agency for any town 
in the United States, for 


_ Henry Ward Beecher’s 


LIFE OF 


JESUSE 
CHRIST. 


Prospectus books are now ready, and territory will be awarded to 
reliable Agents on carly application. Terms liberal. Apply to 
J.B. FORD & CO., 
27 Park Place, N. Y.; 11 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass., cr 170 
State St., Chicago, lil. 








THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


TERMS FOR 1871. 

Single copies, $3 per annum; four copies, $16, which is $2.50 
a copy; eight Copies, $20. The party who sends us $20 for a club 
of eight copies (all sent at one time) will be entitled to a copy 
free. Postmasters and others who get up clubs, fn their re- 
spective towns, can afterwards add single copies at $2.50. Canada 
subscribers must send twenty cents in addition, to pay the 
American postage. When a draft or money-order can con- 
veniently be sent, it will be preferred, as it will prevent the 
possibility of the loss of money by mail. The postage on the 
CHRISTIAN UNION to all parts of the country is only twenty 
cents a year, or five cents a quarter, payable at the office where 
the paper is delivered. 

PLYMOUTH PuULPIT is the weekly publication of Henry Ward 
Beecher’s sermons in pamphlet form, suitable for binding. The 
CHRISTIAN UNION ($3) and PLYMOUTH PULPIT ($3) will be sent 
to one address for $5. 

We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are 
willing to paya@ liberal compensation. Send to the publishers for 
TERMS. &c 

Mr. HENRY BARTLETT has charge of the Advertising Departs 





ment, and is authorized to make contracts with advertisers, 











Financial. 


Wall Street. A glance at our quotations will 
indicate that since our last the stock. markets 
have experienced stormy times. Of course the 
Chicago fire is the moving cause of the fluctua- 
tions, and the effect of the tremendous loss of 
property, on values and commercial relations, can 
even now after a week has passed be only roughly 
estimated. The losses of the Insurance Com- 
panies are of course heavy, and we print the most 
trustworthy list at hand as the most interesting 
financial news which our space admits. It must 
also be borne in mivd that the capital of the com- 
panies is largely invested in United States bonds, 
which must be soldin order to raise money for 
Chicago policy-holders. It would seem inevitable, 
therefore, ghat the market will have more Govern- 
ment bonds offered for sale than can well be taken 
up. 

N. Am N. Y. . $800,000 
. a t, Bos’n 100,000 
Excelsior, N Y... 500. “000 

N. West’n Milwk. 175,000 

Brwrs’, M’waukee 100,000 

Lamar, 1,000,000 

Beekman, N.Y... 300,000 

People’s,S Fran. 400,000 

Hide & Lthr, B’n. 70',000 

aaa, me Ws 750.000 

Am.,H tford. 500, 000 

Sie Erie. Pa 

Lycoming, Penn.1, fon 000 

Buffalo Cit: 450.000 

Alemanta,Clev’d 250.000 

Hibernia, Clev’d 200,000 

German,Clevl’nd 300,000 

‘National, Boston 500,000 

Fri anklin, Phila. 

Underw water" 8 

Agency, Y.. 700,000 

Pheonix, ia tford 720,000 

Howard, N. Y.. F 

T'r’dsmen’s, N. Y. 15,000 

Internatn’l, N. of 500.000 

Royal, Liverp’l.. 133,000 

Washingt’n, N.Y. 400,000 

Commerce, Alb’ 40. 00 

Continent’l, N.¥ 1,500,000 

Lorillard, N.Y... 1,300, pon 

Home, Columbus 

L’pl, Lon. & GY bes, 

Security, N.Y.. yo 

Merchants, Hd ” 

* Connectic’t, Hf’ 








Manhattan. N. Y.1,600,000 
Home, N. Y¥ 000 
twa. Hart ford..3.000,000 
Putnam, ~~ ford 900,000 
Charter Oak, Hfd 500,000 
Andes, Cincin’ti.1,500,000 
Enterprise, Phil. 600,000 
Norwich, Conn... 500,000 
Teutonia, Clev’d 250,000 
Cleveland, Clev. 700,000 
City Fire, H’f’rd. ,000 
F’rem’ns Fnd,Cal. 400 0v0 
Western, Buffalo 500.000 
Buff, Fire & Mar. 400,000 
Hartford .’ “ “150000 
Ins. Co. 0 Am. 

Phila 
Am. Cen.,8.Louis 275,000 
Phenix, Br’klyn. 700.000 
Nur’g’ns’t. Prov. 3 
N. Brit. & Mer.. 2 700-00) 
Pacéfic, San Fran 1,000,000 
Imperial, Lond.. 400,000 
Mercantile, N.Y. 100,000 
Com. Mut., Cley. 300,000 
Union. San Fran. 800,000 
Firemen’s Fund, 

San Francisco. 400,000 
Astor, N. Y 300,000 
Citizens’, N.Y... 60,000 
Springfield, Mass. 700,000 
Sun, Cleveland... 200,000 


ez. 
Empire City, N.Y 
oy ing, N. New Amsterdam, 
N. Y 0,06 New York.. 350,000 
Atlantis, B’kiyn. 500,000 | Fulton. N. Y 700,000 


Some of the companies which have lost most 
heavily have already signified their readiness to 
pay up, and it is supposet! that a majority of them 
will meet their losses without being forced to 
suspend. 

The following table shows the highest quotations 
at the Stock xchange since our last: 


rv f 11444 ,1149.114% 
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5-20’s, Reg. J. and .. 151 

5-20’s, #5, Cou. J. and J “Ld. tit tise, 113, 113% 

5-20’s, ‘67. Cou. v. and 5 woos LUAI 114,213 56 1 

5-20’s. #8, Cou. J. and J...115, UAE 4113 

10-40 R 136 ,111.1103¢ 108.107 36 

- — as 108.1093 
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Centrai ractiic goid bonds.. 
Y. Cent. and Hudson con. 
N. Y. Cent. and Hudson scrip. 


Northwesterr ..... 
Northwesterr, vre 
Fort Wavyove.. 
Pittsburgh......... 
New cour oO entra. 
Hariem.. ae 


‘The New York State 
LOAN AND TRUST C0. 


119 BROADWAY, 
Corner of Cedar Berest, NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital - = $1,000,000 


Interest allowed on n Deposits, subject to 
Qheck, same as upon Bank. 


This Company ts authorized by law to accept and 
execute all trusts of every description. 





TRUSTEES: 


HENRY ‘A. SMYTHE. President. 
WM. M. VERMILLE, Vice-President 


FIRST MORTGAGE, CONVERTIBLE, 
7 Per Cent. 
COLD BONDS 


OF THE 


Peoria and Rock Island 
Railway 
OF ILLINOIS. 


First Mortgage Bonds, $1,500,000 
Capital Stock - - - - 2,000,000 


This is a COMPLETED Road 91 miles in 
length, connecting the important Cities of Pe- 
oria on the Illinois River, and Rock Island, Mo- 
line and Davenpert, on the Mississippi. Dav- 
enport, on the opposite bank of the river, is 
connected by a railway bridge. The last rail of 
this road was laid July 7, 1871, and the line isnow 
open and being operated with a success exceed- 
ing all anticipation. In order to place upon 
the road the large equipment necessary for the 
business offered, and to construct depots, car 
and engine-houses, machine-shops, &c., equal 
to any of the best old roads in the country, as 
as is now required of this, the Company offer, 
through the undersigned, $1,500,000 convertible 
first mortgage gold bonds, which cover the en- 
tire property of the Company, and is less than 
$17,000 per mile. PRESENT PRICH, ¥0, 
AND ACCRUED INTEREST IN CUR- 
RENCY, Principal and interest payable in 
coin at New York or London, free of tax. 

This road, opened for the immense local as 
well as through traffic, now offered, will prove 
one of the most profitable in the West, trav- 
ersing as it does a section of country unsur- 
passed in fertility of soil and agricultural re- 
sources, already thickly populated and in a 
high state of cultivation. This is self-evident 
from the fact that every section of the road 
passes through cultivated fields and many 
flourishing towns and villages, with a large city 
and navigable river at each end. Railroads in 
the West have been heretofore constructed 
through unsettled and uncultivated regions of 
the country, consequently have had but little 
local traffic to depend upon for several years 
after construction. But the Peoria and Rock 
Island Railway is a first class COMPLETED 
road, with NO PARALLEL or COMPETING 
LINE, and RUNS THROUGH ONE OF THE 
RICHEST AGRICULTURAL, MANU- 
FACTURING AND MOST POPULOUS 
DISTRICTS IN THE WEST. Thus it is 
certain that the local business is already more 
than enough to sustain the road, while the 
through traffic is unlimited, as its connections 
are numerous, which can be seen by a glance 
at the map. 

This road is a grand central link, to which 
many of the principal lines centralize and di- 
verge to all parts of the continent. 

We invite the attention of investors to this 
loan. Being familiar with the wealth and re- 
sources of the country along the line of this 
railway, and A MEMBER OF OUR FIRM HAV- 
ING MADE A CAREFUL EXAMINATION OF 
THE ROAD AND ITS PROPERTY, WE CAN 
WITH THE UTMOST CONFIDENCE RECOM- 
MEND THE BONDS ASA PRIME SECURITY, 
reliableand safe in every particular. 

All marketable securities received in ex- 
change at full rates, and bonds delivered to 
all parts of the country, free of express charges. 

Maps, circulars, &c., with full particulars re- 
lating to the road, furnished on application by 
the undersigned, Financial Agents of the Com- 
pany. 


TURNER BROTHERS, 
BANKERS, 


No. 14 Nassau Street, New York. 





A. A. LOW, F. SCHUCHARDT, 

8. D. BABCOCK, FRANCIS SKIDDY, 

W. R. TRAVERS, WM. T. GARNER, 

THOS. DICKSON, H. A. HURLBUT, 

G. G. HAVEN, DAVID LAMB, 

JOHN BLOODGOOD, H.C. FAHNESTOCK, 
WM. F. DRAKE. 


F. N. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 


NATIONAL TRUST COMPANY 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
261 and 263 Broadway, cor, Warren St, 


Capital, $1,000,000 


Pays Four per Cent. Interest per Annum on 
Deposit, subject to check at sight. 

Pays Five per Cent. Interest per Annum on 
Special Deposits 1 ining six ths or longer. 

Empowered to act as Financial Agent for 
States, Corporations, and Individuals. 

To act as Agents of Corporations in issuing, 
Registering, or Countersigning Certificates. 

To act as Trustees of Mortgages of Railroads 
and other Corporations. 

To act as Trustees for Married Women, and 
may take charge of and Manage their separate 
Property. 

The Company is a Legal Deqositary tor Moneys 
paid into Court. 


R. D. MANCAM, President. 
JAMES MERRELL, Secretary. 


Rail 
Road 
Bonds. 


National Savings Bank. 


The Freedman’s Savings and Trust Company. 
Chartered by the Government of the United States. 
I85 ee St., New York. 

Interest from date of deposit. Send for Circular. 
All deposits payable ON ae with interest due, 

JO ZULLLE, Cashier. 











Whether you wish to Buy or Sell, 
| write to 


Charles W. Hassler, 


| . No. 7 Wall St., 
New York. 








“I purchased a Florence Sewing-Machine four 
yearsago. It has been in constant use ever since, 
has never been out of order, is easily worked, and 
almost noiseless, It makes a beautiful and dura- 
ble stitch, alhke on both sides, and is adapted to 
any material. I consider it truly a treasure, and 
would not part with it for any other. 

“Mrs. W. H. HOMERTON.” 


| Oxide Gas for TEETH EXTRACTION, 


COLTON 


DENTAL ASSOCIATION, Headquarters of Nitrou 
19 Coope 
Institute, New York. 





Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes, Albums, 
PHOTOGRAPHIO MATERIALS, 


AND 
GRAPHOSCOPES. 
(mported and manufactured by 
EK. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
591 Broadway,N.Y., opposite Metropolitar. Hot 


OCK WOOD &CO.. PHOTOGRAPHER, 
843 Beware. Je. [ren AMERICAN 


rial Cards, $10 per doz. ; Cartes de Visites, $5 
oz. Life Sized Peotonrasha, Ten Dollars. 


SPLENDID Stories, Sketches. Poetry, 
Valuable Recipes, Secrets, 
&c., &e. 40 long columns, cine of Ledger, a family 
pe per. The STAR SPANGLED BANNER. Prang’s 
Shromo and paper til “ Only 75 cts. 
Baunes, Hinspal, N. H. 


Happy Hours. 
An Illustrated Monthly Magazine. 


Containing Tales. Adventures, Sketches, Articles 
on Useful and Ornamental Work, Puzzles, etc., etc. 
Each number contains sixteen pages, printed with 
new type, and on a good quality o* piper. 
Only Twenty-five Cer,:s a Year. 
Five copies for $1, Send stamp for a specimen copy. 
O. A. ROORBACH, Publisner, 

102 Nassaustreet, New York 
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W. J. GRAHAM, 


MANUFACTURER OF ® 


LOOKINGC-CGLASSES. 


No. 82 Bowery, 
(Above Canal Street). NEW YORK, 





IFLES, Ee an REVOLVERS,GUN MA 
TERIAL. Write for Price-List, to GREAT 
ESTERN GUN WORKS, *Plttsbu kh,Pa. ArwyGuns, 
Revolvers, &., bought or traded for. Agents wanted. 


ADIES DES{RING TO EECOURS A FIRST- 

class sora e, egnine st yr a a 
‘nstalments, ma opply at 2 owery. a 
East Twenty-sixth et, and 477 Nine» pot... 
Gvod work at highest prices if desired. 











BABCOCK FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


NOTICE. 
Redemption of 5-20 Bondsof 1862. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
September 1, 1871. 


By virtue of the authority given by an 
Act of Congress approved July 14, 1870, 
entitled ‘“‘ An Act to authorize the refund- 
ing of the national debt,’’ I hereby give 
notice that the principal and accrued in- 
terest of the bonds herein-below desig- 
nated, known as Five-twenty Bonds, will 
be paid at the Treasury of the United 
States, in the City of Washington, on or 
after the first day of December next, and 
that the interest on said bonds will cease 
on that day. That is to say, Coupon 
Bonds known as the first series, Act of 
February 25, 1862, dated May 1, 1862, num- 
bered as follows : 

1 to 30699, inclusive, of $50 each. 

1 to 43572, ” 100 

1 to 40011, 500 

1 to 741v4, 1000 
And Registered Bonds of the same Act— 

lto 595,inclusive, of 350 qach, 

1 to 4103, 100 

1 to 1899, 500 

1 to 8906, 1000 

1 to 2665, 5000 

1 to 2906, 10000 

The amount outstanding (embraced in 
the numbers as above) is one hundred 
million (100,000,000) dollars. 

Coupon Bonds of the Act of February 
25, 1862, were issued in four distinct series. 
Bonds of the first series (embracing those 
described above) do not bear the series 
designation ufon them, while those of 
the second, third, and fourth series are 
distinctly marked on the face of the 
bonds. 

United States securities forwarded for 
redemption should be addressed to the 
“LOAN Division,” Secretary’s Office. 

J. F. HARTLEY, 
Acting Secretary. 


“ 


“ 


“ “ 








THE PEOPLE'S 
MAGAZINE, 


EDITED BY 
» EDWARD E. HALE. 
October Number now Ready, 


CONTAINING PART I OF 


CEORCE MACDONALD'S 
NEW STORY, 


THE VICAR’S DAUCHTER, 


Published in America, by our special arrangement 
with the author, as a serialin “ Old and New.” 
This story is one of Mr. Macdonald’s happiest 
efforts,and takes up and carries forward some of 
the characters first met in “Annals of a Quiet 
Neighborhood.” 
The October number also contains : 
THE CRISIS IN THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
By one of its most distinguished Clergy. 
IDYLS OF MIDSUMMER. By Mrs. JULIA W 
Howe. 
PAGE’S ILEAD OF CHRIST. 
UPS AND DOWNS. By E. E. HALE. Part4. 
THE QUESTION OF “ HELP.” 
TRAVEL ABROAD. Altice A. BARTLETT. 
And various other papers of practical interest. 


For sale by all Book and Newsdealers. 


THREE MONTHS FREE. 

New sub:cribers for 1872 will receive 
the October, November, and December 
numbers of 1871 FREE, 

TERMS (payable in advance): $4 per annum; $2 
for six months; single numbers 35 cents (mailed 
post-paid). 

¢2™ Subscriptions should be addressed to GEO. 
A. COOLIDGE, care of 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, 


143 Washington St,, Room G, Boston. 





Wm. P. Lyon & Son, 
STATIONERS 


97 THOMAS STREET, 


Cor. Broadway, NEW YORK. 


GENERAL STATIONERY, BLANK BOOKS, and 
all kinds of PRINTING. 





JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS 


OF THE OLD en QUALITY. 


waite Or Descriptive 
ieee. Name and De- 
rrant signat: No. 

The Be. Original and Popular Numbers, 

303—404—170—351, 
Having been Le may F py other MAKERS, we de- 
sire to ome the lic in respect to said imita- 
SEP GILLOT iC dohs, a hn St., N. ¥. 
ohn 

HENRY OWEN, fale Agent. 


The Little Corporal, 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR BOYS AND 
Gena, AND OLDER PSOPLE WRO HAVE YOUNG 
HEARTS. Terms $1.50 a year. Single number lic, 
Address JOHN B.MILL Publisher, Chicago. MN), 


WOOD'S HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 


Ta the ta tand best Original Dollar Monthly in 
mplete in ever 
arty pases of other matter. Yearly rt 4 
agnifier (price $1.50) and the maga- 
zine will be ae to any address for $1.50. M 
zine two ears in advance with magnifier for $2. 
Prang = iter Morning Chromo (worth ay and 
Maga: ree years for oni. #5, Sy oriente pre- 


TRADE MARK: 
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our agent called my attention to it. 
umbugs in fertilizers (a matter coming 8 
‘Chemical ” Paint in the same category 


previous. I found 


good an article, | will use no other.” 


Gents: In November last I 


inside, with the Averill Chemteal Paint. 


Yours very truly, 


praise your Paint too highly. That 


Averill Paint over all others.’ 


dressing 

AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 
AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT.CO., 
AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 
ROB’T SHOEMAKER & CO.,_ . 

R. & W. H. CATHCART, 

DIMMITT, HALE & CO., 

GEO. PARTRIDGE & CO., 

G. W. PITKIN, ooh.» 

LAWRENCE & CO.,.. om .« 


SAMUEL L. CONDE, Esq.. Attorney at Law, Canastota, N. Y. 
uton my house two years ago tooks as glossy and bright 
first applied. Two houses on lots adjoining mine were newly peinted last fall with the best White Lead 
(by professional painters, who have heretofore cried down your Paint #s a humbug); 
only one winter’s exposure, they find to their chagrin that the lead paint which they put on has faded 
and is rapidly chalking off. Facts like these are convincing people of the decided superivoiliy of the 


ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 


The Best and Cheapest is the 


AVERILL 
CHEMICA 


Purest White and all the Fashionable Shades, of the right consistency for use with 
out addition of either oil, thinner, or drier, and sold only by the gallon. 


iy FE ASIN A. 


It Costs Less than White Lead, and will wear twice as long. 


As an Exterior Paint it has no equal for beauty, durability, or preserving 
qualities. 


MORE RECOMMENDS. 


PETER HENDERSON, Seedsman and Florist, 67 Nassau Street, 
1871 :—"* Gentlemen: 1 must confess to having had an obstinate 
The word “ Chemical” was associated with so many different 


New York, writes, February 17th 
prejudice against your Paint at the time 


cially under my notice) that 1 was disposed to place your 
ut your persistent though gentleman:y axent was not to be 
put off, and succeeded in getting me to lzamine a house that had been painted with ** Chemical” a 
it to be all he represented, and at once had my 
greenhouses painted with it. It is now a year and a half ago; 
done with the best White Lead and oil at the same time, I find that the Chemical Paint retains the color 
and gloss far superior to that done by the lead aud oil. 


ear 
dwelling-house and a portion of my 
and, compared with painting th»t I had 


In future, if you will still furnish me with as 


Boston, June Ist, 1870. 


ainted my house, 194 Walnut Avenue, Boston Highlands, outside and 

Thus far it pleases me very much, indeed; a 

with other houses painted at the same time with Lead. is very noticeable. its freshness Yand polish. I 

- only say that I should use it were I to build dgain, sent & have no hesitatéon in advising my friends to 
se it. 


nd, compared 


KE. SIMMONDS, Treas. Am. ‘'ract Society. 


“T cannot 
as when 


. Writes, Oct. 10th, 1870: 


but now, after 


Recommends from all sections of the country, comprising the owners of many of the finest vill: s 
and residences in the land, can be obtained, with Sample Card and t’rice-List, free of charge, by ad- 


. 82 Burling Slip, New York. 
118 Superior Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
131 Portland Street, Boston, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Baltimore, Md. 
204 North 2d Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
712 North Main Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
19 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ll. 

. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


To save imposition, ask for Averill Chemical Paint, and take no other. 





INSURANCE COMPANY, 


CINCINNATI, O. 


FIRE AND MARINE. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 


$1,202,847.01. 
J. B, BENNETT, President. 


wi LARGE CAPITAL IT UNITES Expr. 
rience, energy, and tntegrity—Is progressive 
cosmopolitan, an commercie.— With bh q rf 
at the center of population, its complete system o1 
business works otter. with a saving of time and 
money—Its eight months’ siness: 2,000 
Agencies Established! $700,000 Premi- 
ums! $200,000 Losses Paid ! and stock al- 
ready 20 per cent. premium—Full lines upon desir 
able risks accepted—All business conducted in a 
liberal and prompt spirit—We invite the public tc 
gunme ANDES a fair trial and realize its superio: 
ties. 





“THE HUNTERS FAVORITE.” 


The New Model Improved moper Four-Shooting 
Shot Gun. The b 


SHOT GUN 


in the world. Also, 


The Roper Six Shot Sporting Rifle 


“THE PET OF THE PRAIRIES,” 


A combined SHOT GUN and RIFLE, firing 
four shots to — barrel. These oune are entire! 
independent of fixed ammunition, FIRING FOU 
SHOTS IN TWO SKCONDS from STEEL SHELLS, 
which will last as long as the gun, and which are 
loaded with common ammunition by the hunter 
ey ey td or light, to suit his game. Also, 
the Billings Patent Solid Sewing Machine Shuttles, 
and Steel and [ron Drop Forgings of every descrip- 


tion ; 
" Manufactured by the 
Reper Sporting Arms Co., 
Hartford, Conn, 


Send for descriptive circular. 





BILLINGS’ PATENT 
Sewing Machine Shuttles, 


FORGED SOLID - BAR we mare AND COLD 
Manufact veered ® by the 
ROPER SPORTING ARMS CO. 
Trade Mark. 


Also tron and ROP Poraimas ° 
all Ie ption 


BROAD STREET, HA aerenn CONN. 


_—_— 


HEAP FARMS! FREE Fone! Sg yy line 
J of the UNION PACIFIC RAILRO A Land 
Grant of boty nay my ACKES Y the best , * and 
Mineral Lands in America. 3,000,000 Acres ote oice 
Farming and Gra zing La Lands on the Rag | of the 
road, In the STATE OF NEBRASKA, in the Great 
‘e Valley, now for sale, for cash or long credit. 
These lands are ina so and healthy climate, and 
for greiner tock-raising, unsurpassed by 
any in th States. Prices range from $2 to #10 
Acre. HOMESTEADS FOR ACTUAL SETTLERS. 

000 Acres of Government Land between Oma- 
ha and North Platte, open for entry as Homesteads 
only. Soldiers a the late war are entitled to a 
HOMESTEAD of 160 acres, within railroad 
limits, equal to a hiner Bounty of 800. Send 
for the new ed¥ion of Land ted Pgmpnict, with 
new maps. mailed free eve: 

0. F DAVIS Land Commissioner. 





U. Pb. R. R. Co., Omaha, Neb. 


RGA ag? made—of Cider, Wine. or Sorgo, 
F. SAGE, Cromwell, Conn 


8 O’CLOCK, 











[SILVER-PLATED WARK. 


THE 
MERIDEN 
BRITANNIA CO., 


WAREHOUSE and SALESROOMS, 
No. 199 BROADWAY, 


AND AT THE FACTORIES, 
WEST MERIDEN, CONN.,, 


Sole Proprietors. Manufacturers, and Patentees of 
the Celebrated 


PORCELAIN-LINED 


ICE-PITCHERS, 


CLEANER, LIGHTER, and more DURABLE than 
the metal-lined. 

In addition to our UNRIVALED variety of 
ELECTRO-PLATED TABLE-WARE, we offer an 
entire oew line of 


FORKS AND SPOONS, 


Being extra heavily plated by our NEW PATENT 
PROCESS, which deposits the silver any requisite 
thickness on the PARTS MOST EXPOSED TO 
WEAR. 

They are unequaled for durability by any mad 
by the old process. 

All spoons and forks plated by this improv 
method are stamped 


1847--ROGERS BRO’S--XII, 


and our trade-mark as below. 
Trade Mark | Trade!Mark 
for for 
Electro Electro 
Plate Plate 
| NICKEL 


METAL.|SILVER. ~ 





Meriden Britannia Co’s 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


A carefully selected stock of these justly cele- 
brated Goods for sale by 


CILMAN COLLAMORE, 


Successor to G. COLLAMORE & CO., Importer of 
and Dealer in 


Fine French and English China, 
Class, etc., 


731 Broadway, New York. 


SILVER-PLATED 
PORCELAIN-LINED 
ICE-PITCHERS. 


The Latest Improvement and the 
Best Article Made. 


TIFFANY & CoO., 








UNION SQUARE, N.,Y, 























THE CHRISTIAN UNIONS 
NEW PREMIUM. 


It is-not to be woudered at that we 
should have received within the past 
few weeks, many letters from people 
saying, ‘An agent has been around here 
offering the Christian Union and a pair 
of beautiful Chromos for $3, Is it trueor 
false?’ It is not strange, for few people 
can understand how the Publishers can 
afford to do it. But they can afford it. 

Being determined that this paper should 
have every advantage, on its mission of 
penetrating into every city and village of 
the land, the Publishers sent one of their 
number to Europe last Spring, to seek for 
a thoroughly meritorious and attractive 
Work of Art to accompany the paper in 
its canvass for subscribers. Fortunately 
he succeeded, and entering Paris from the 
Fast during its terrific seige and bom- 
bardment by the Versaillists, he was able 
to make a very favorable arrangement 
with the proprietors of these exquisite 
chromos, by which they are furnished at 
a rate entirely exceptional, making it pos- 
sible to present the pair (not mounted) to 
every Annual Subscriber to the Christian 
Union at $3.00; or, mounted on solid 
card-board, sized, and varnished, ready 
for framing (the form most advanta- 
geous to the subscriber,) at 33.25. And 
this, notwithstanding the fact theregular 
market price of these beautiful pictures 
is ($10) Ten Dollars, at which price thous- 
ands of them bave been sold, and still are 
selling in the picture stores—an unerring 
proof of their popularity; for they are 
not a pair of unpopular pictures, publish- 
ed at $10 and afterwards bought up cheap 
because they didn’t sell originally, but 
the regular demand for them at $10 is still 
active as it always has been. These pret- 
ty Chromos can De bouyht no cheaper 
now, but 2zan be had FOR NOTHING by sub- 
scribing to the Christian Union for one 
year. They are no common colored 
prints, but careful copies after paintings 
by Mrs. S. Anderson, an eminent English 
artist; printed in oil colors, from fifteen 
stones, executed by Jehenne, of Paris, and 
for their size (10 1-2 by 121-2 inches,) are 
equal to any chromos ever issued. The 
publishers know that no such offer as this 
has ever been made before, and they 
doubt if so fortunate an arrangement 
could ever again be secured. See what 
what is thought of them by 

THE PRESS: 

‘We welcome everything that tends 
to cheapen without debasing art, making 
homes more cheerful and beautiful. 
Piain lithography and wood engraving 
haye donea great deal in this direction, 
and chromo-lithography still more. A 
New York publishing-house has recently 
imported twospecimens of this style of 
chromo, entitled, ‘Wide Awake’ and 
‘Fast Asleep.” They are printed by 
Jehenne, of Paris, from fifteen stones, 
and both in color and sentiment are really 
beautiful specimens of chromo-litho- 
graphic art.”—Harper’s Weekly (N. Y.) 

“We have rarely seen anything pret- 
tier. . . . Unlike nine pictures out of 
ten that cost a good deal more, one can 
look at them day after day and not tire 
of them.”’—Advance (Chicago. ) 

* These pictures are worthy of a place 
in costly homes and inexpensive enough 
for the simplest. We have often stopped 
amid the bustle of Broadway to look at 
them, and never without feeling happier 
and better.’’—Illustrated Christian Week- 
ly (N. Y.) 

“*Wide Awake’ and ‘Fast Asleep’ 
are two examples of the chromo-litho- 
graphic art, which have few rivals in the 
market in attractiveness, so admirably 
adapted were the original paintings to 
reproduction in this fasnion.”’—New 
York Mail. 

Last week we said this: 

“Our New CHuromos.—Many of our 
readers know that we have made ar- 
rangements for a very beautiful premi- 
um, a pair of charming French chromos, 
to be presented to all our subscribers for 
the coming year, whetber they be “‘bew”’ 
or “renewed.” Wehave made no formal 
announcement of it in our cohkimns, be- 
cause from various reasons (delays in the 
fifteen printings each picture has to go 
through, difficulties in shipping and im- 
porting arrangements, and other vexa- 
tidus circumstances) we have been retard- 
edin getting the pictures in hand: and 
we did not w vish to makeastir about them 
till we knew we had them. 

But all subscribers may rest easy in 
their minds. The pictures are printing 
every day and all the while; our Paris 
printers are busily at work. And al- 
though there probably will be more de- 
lay, on account of the immense number 
needed about the same time, we beg al- 
ways Patience. You know how we ful- 
filled our promise last year in that superb 
engraving of WASHINGTON. We shall 
this year more than fulfillour word. We 
are making a reputation, and we intend 
to make it a good one while we are at it. 
You may have to wait for your pictures ; 
but if you are an old subscriber renewed, 
you know us well enough to trust that 
they will come; andif you are anew sub- 
scriber, you will get your paper right 
aloug, and pay no money till you get your 
picture. Isn’t that fair? 

It is safe to say, however, that all sub- 
scribers, old and new, whose names have 
been received previous to Oct. 1, will have 
their pictures within this month.” 

But this week we say ‘‘ The Chromos 
have come!” Our first instalment of 
5,000 will all be used up immediately by 


the subscribers taken by four agents in 
six weeks. and the renewals which have 
lately come in. But more tre coming 
soon, and we shall have enough for every- 
body. 

One word for the benefit of subscribers. 
We advertise to give these Chromos not 
mounted, (that is, simply the printed 
colored picture,) for the $3.00 subscrip- 
tion. Many subscribers will undoubted- 
ly mount the Chromos themselves, but 
itis a bother, to say the least; and since 
we have facilities for getting them 
mounted on fine, solid card-board, sized, 
varnished, ready for framing, by the 
thousand, we can afford to send them 
thus mounted to every subscriber who 
will send us 25 cents extra: t.¢., $3.25 for 
a Subscription or a Renewal will secure 
the Chromos mounted, sized, and var- 
nished. This is so much more satisfactory 
aform that we shall not send the un- 
mounted picture out immediately, even 
to those to whom they are due, but will 
wait a week or so to give a fair chance to 
all who prefer tosend us 25 cents, rather 
than to pay 50 or 75 cents to a framer to 
mountthem. The onlyinterest we have 
in the case is that thus we know we shall 
the better satisfy our Subscribers; and 
that is an end we keep constantly in 
view. 


GOLD BONDS 


OF THE 


Northern Pacific Rail- 
road Company. 


THIRTY YEARS TO RUN. 
Interest 7.30 in Cold 


Payable Semi-Annually. 


EXEMPT from U.S. TAX 








These Bonds are issued in denominations of 
from $ 100 to $ 1,000 Coupon and$ 100 
to $10,000 Registered, and are at all 
times interchangeable at the pleasure of the 
holder without charge. 


They are secured by a FIRST AND ONLY 
MORTGAGE UPON THE RAILROAD, ITS 
FRANCHISES, AND ALL THE LANDS 
AND PROPERTY NOW POSSESSED BY 
THE COMPANY, OR WHICH IT MAY 
HEREAFTER ACQUIRE. 


By the provisions of the Mortgage the Trust- 
ees are required at all times to have in their 
possession 500 Acres of Land as Security for 
each $1,000 Bond outstanding. 

These Bonds are at all times receivable by 
the Trustees at Ten Per Cent. Premium, in 
payment for any lands purchased from the 
Company. 

The character of this enterprise has been 
fully established by the progress already made 
in the construction of the road, as well 
as by a large and rapidly increasing demand 
for the bonds. 

In view of the ample security upon which 
these bonds are based, NO SAFER INVEST- 
MENT can be made, nor one yielding a Larger 
Income: 

Holders of United States 5-20 bonds can now 
convert them into 


Northern Pacific 7-30s, 


Realizing an immediate profit of about 


FOURTEEN PER CENT. 


upon the principal, together with an IN- 
CREASE IN THEIR ANNUAL INCOME OF 
OVER THIRTY-EIGHT PER CENT. 

The successful placing of the United States 
5 per cent. funded loan, and the call of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury for the redemption on 
December 1 of $100,000,000 5-20s of 1862, indicate 
an early reduction of interest upon the entire 
government debt, and holders of 5-20s should 
thereiore embrace the present favorable op- 
portunity of securing a safe and remunerative 
investment. 


JAY COOKE & CO 
20 Wall St., N. Y. 


JAY COOKE MCCULLOCH & (0., 


No, 41 Lombard St., London, 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
ON ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, AND 
WALES. 


COMMERCIAL LETTERS, CABLE TRANSFERS. 
Our 


CIRCULAR LETTER FOR TRAVELERS, 


Available in all parts of the world, can be ee 
--* either of our offices, or through o our cor 





INSURANO E. 


Vol. [V., No, 16, 
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ANDES. 
First to Pay Chicago Losses, 


COPY OF CHICAGO DISPATCH. 
OHICAGO, Oct. 11, 1871. 


To Andes Insurance Oompany: Andes 
Losses will not exceed $300,000. 


E. E. RYAN, Agent. 


The ANDES is solvent, and very strong, 
and has already commenced paying its 
Chicago Losses. 


J. B. BENNETT, President. 


PRINGLE & MANGAM, 
AGENTS, 


150 Broadway, New York. 





AGENCY 


ETNA INSURANCE COMPANY, 
HARTFORD. 


~ |Oash Oapital, - - $3,000,000 00 
6,047,378 07 


Assets, July 1,1871, - 
NEw YORE, October 11, 1871. 


g@” The Loss of this Company at Chicago will 
NOT EXCEED TWO MILLION DOLLARS, 


Leaving an Unimpaired Capital 
of $3,000,000, with a Surplus of 
over $1,000,000. 


JAS. A, ALEXANDER, Agent, 
62 Wall Street. 


THE HARTFORD 


Fire Insurance Company, 
Incorporated 1810. 


Qash Capital, - - $1,000,000 
Assets, Oct. 1st, - $2,785,877 


HARTFORD, October 12th, 1871. 
To the Agents of th: Hartford Fire Insurance Co.: 


From reliable information from our General 
Agent at Chicago, after an examination of his 
books, we estimate that our losses by the Chicago 
Fire will not exceed $1,200,000, which leaves us with 
Capital unimpaired and Assets of over $1,500,000. 


GEO. L. OHASE, Pres’t. 
OFFICE OF THE 


Phenix Insurance Company, 


No. 173 Broadway, 
NEw YorK, October llth, 1871. 

We are happy to inform the public that the Phe- 
nix Insurarce Company, of Brooklyn, will pay 
ALL her losses in the Chicago fire, out of her net 
surplus, over all on leaving her sound and 
anxious for busip 

Our consson on “October 1st. 1871, is as follows: 
Cash Capital..... Sb di. ove cap tat guobocccsncelie’d 
Gross ne $58, 755 45 
$1,858,755 46 

93,736 33 

$1,765,019 12 


350,000 00 
And we ‘are firmly of ‘the opinion ‘that 
the loss will not exceed.... 300, ™ 00 


The Phenix Insurance Compan y, of Broo 
are to-day sound and solvent, and will pay all hen 
loss in the Chicago fire out ‘of their net surplus. 
a dispatched a corps of- Adjusters to the scene 

disaster yesteiday, with Lor “ae to settle 

ant — and pay the same in CA 

Wec ee our patrons ana ourselves on 
our good fo rtune. 


STEPHEN CROWELL, President. 
PHILANDER SHAW, Secretary. 


Cash Capital, - $1,000,000 


NIAGARA 
Fire Insurance Company, 


New YorK, October 10th, 1871. 

t@" THE LOSSES OF THIS COMPANY BY 
THE RECENT FIRE IN CHICAGO cannot ex- 
ceed a QUARTER OF A MILLION OF DOLLARS, 
which will be promptly paid as the various claims 
are adjusted. . 

This Company will have remaining more than a 
Million of Dollars of good assets, as a guaranty to 
its policy-holders, and will continue to make Insur- 
ance on Buildings and Personal Property as here- 
tofore. 








= St , adjusted wed ant heresy on. 


Cateems losses will not exceed in any 
ven 





H. A. HOWE, President. 
P. NOTMAN, V. P. and Secretary. 


CITIZENS’ 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 156 ep steengteey N.Y. 


Capital,..... seeoeeate Bebe tenes 
Surplus, Oct. 1, 1871s... «0. 





411,416 94 


svovcses $711,416 94 
Insures against Loss and Damage by Fire, 
and issues Participating Policies. 


This Company does not lose over Twenty-five Thou- 
sand Dollars by the late disastrous fire in Chicago. 
JAMES M. McLEAN, President. 
EDWARD A. WALTON, Secretary. 





vat. our LONDON BANKING HousE Diindueiieite 
have been made for the reception ot 


AMERIOAN TOURISTS, 


ith due attention to their goerespontence and the 
aiest advices from the United Sta: 


JAY COOKE & co., 
NEw YORK, PHILADELPHIA, WASHINGTON. 


. ' 
Hanover tire Insurance Co. 
ae egy ok = egg 1852.) 
Office, Equ eo ee 120 Broadway, 


or 
CASH ASSETS, over $700,000. 
Participating policies somes. ones entitling the ehdege 


to eeees of the Agencies tn all 
‘netpal cities and. ‘and towns rin the United & Bates. 











the le 
1. Rauesn LANE, Sco'y. Han HENRY ‘Asst: See’y. | 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE. COMPANY, 


EQUITABLE BUILDING, 

No. 120 BROADWAY. 
Cash Capital, - - $400,000 00 
Assets July 1,1871, $1,008,135 73 

This Oompany has NO AGENOIES 
and but $33,000 at risk in GHIOAGO. 


JAS. M. HALSTED, President. 


THOS, M. THORNELL, Secretary. ! 





GRAND EXPOSITION. 


Fall and Winter Goods, 
A. T. Stewart & Co. 


ARE OFFERING 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 


in ullthe Departments of their 


Retail Establishment, 
affording friends, custumers, and strangers a most 
favorable opportunity to supply their wants at 
UNPRECEDENTEDLY LOW PRICES. 


Black Silk Department. 
Reliable makes, at $1.50, $1.75, $2, and $<.50 per yard. 
All the better grades at proportionately lew prices. 

THE AMERICAN BLACK SILK, 
At $2 per yard, 
Guaranteed to wash and wear well. 


Plain Silk Department. 

A large quantity of Purple, Plum, and Green 2%. 
inch Faille SILK, at$1.85 per yard, well worth $2.50. 
RECEPTION AND EVENING COSTUMES, 
From $2.50 to $5.60 per yard, 

Forming an immense collection of choice colors. 


Fancy Silk “Department. 


A complete assortment of low, medium, and rich 


FANCY SILKS, 


From $1 per yard 
To the handsomest produced. 
HAND EMBROIDERED SILK ROBES, very ele- 
gant. 


Lace Department. 

Point Gaze, Applique, and Chantilly 
SHAWLS, DRESSES, BASQUBS, FLOUNCES, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, COLLARS, &¢. Also, 
IBRIDAL TROUSSEAUX 
en garniture, consisting of 
Pointe Lace, Trimming, Set, Parasol Cover, and 
Fan, from $450, forming the largest, richest, 
and cheapest collection of Laces 
ever shown in this city. 


Shawl Department. 


Several cases of the handsomest and cheapesd 
REAL INDIA 


Camel’s Hair Shawls 
Ever Displayed. Also, a choice assortment of 
FANCY WARP AND WOOL SHAWLS 
In new and chaste designs. 


Dress-Making and Millinery 
Department. 

They are prepared to receive and execute orders 
under superior management, for 

MOURNING as well as ALL OTHER DB- 

SCRIPTIONS of DRES8-MAKING, 
equal, if not superior, to any European produc- 
tions. 

DURING ALL THIS WEEK 
Elegant Black and Oolored Velvet, Silk, 
and Poplin Suits 

will be exhibited. 
Also, a choice assortment of 


PARIS AND NEW YORK MILLINERY 


AT ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


Poplin Department. 
French Poplins, new colors, %e. and $1.25 per yard. 
Lyons Poplin, $1.45 and $2 per yard. 

The very best quality of 


REAL IRISH POPLINS, 


Including Pim’s and other manufacturers, at $2.25 
per yard. 


Dress Coods Department. 
The largestand most select stock of Low, Medium, 
,and Rich 


DRESS GOODS 


ever displayed, viz.: 
All-Wool TARTAN PLAIDS, All-Wool SATINES, 
Silk-face SATINES, EMPRESS CLOTHS 
in 100 shades, 
From 42¢. per yard. 
FRENCH MERINOS, in light cloth shades, 
from 85c. per yard. 
In addition to the above they will open several 
cases of beautiful colored Drap D’Ete of the origi- 
nal best quality. 


Mourning Department. 
Every desirable make of 


BLACK DRESS COODS 
will be fully represented at unusually low prices. 
_Animmense stock of 
Black Alpacas and Brilliantines 
(fine Mohair), much below value. 


Clove Department. 

A well-assorted stock of 
ALEXANDRE’S Celebrated KID CLOVES 
at $1.75 and $2.25 for one and two buttons, 
and a very large stock of 
FALL AND WINTER FABRIC CLOVES, 


White Coods Department. 
A fresh importation of PLUSH PIQUES 
For Ladies’ and ‘Misses’ we 


French Platn, SWISS, MUSLINS, all grades; 
pieces Figured SWISS MUSBLINS, new oe 


‘from 40c. per yard, 


Special attention to these desirable goods is requested. 


Ladies’ Hosiery and Under- 
@ wear Department. 


EXTRAORDINARY SPECIAL BARGAINS in 
Ladies’ Brown and White 


IRON-FRAME HOSE, 
Good makes, at $3 per dozen. 
GOOD BALBRIGGAN HOSE 


at 50c. per pair. 
A full line of 


PLAIL BLUE AND PLAIN SCARLET 
CASHMERE HOSE, 


Some very new styles. 
Ladies’, Misses’,and Boys’ Underwear, 
At popular prices. 
(Continued top of next column.) 


SILK HOSIERY AND ‘UNDERWEAR, 
In great variety. 
Comprising a stock unsurpassed in style, quality, 
and prices. 


Velvet Department. 

2 cases Spangled Velveteens, for 
Misses’ and Boys’ Suitings, 
At 65c. per yard. 

BLACK AND COLORED 


OLOAK and DRESS VELVETS, 
All widths and prices. 
Also, a large stock of 


Black and Golored Velveteens, 


From 7b¢. to $2 per yard. 
All New Shades, in 20 aud 24 inch Plushes. 


Blanket, Flannel, and Linen 
Department. 


An immense stock of 


House and Table; Linen, 
At very low prices. 
Also, Blankets, Flannels, and a very large choice of 
Colored Opere and Tartan Flannels, 

FOR MORNING WRAPPERS, 
Also, French Manfacturers’ Stock of Extra Fine 
Table Cloths, Damasks, Napkins, Doyles, 
Sheetings, Shirtings, and Pillow- 

Case Linens, at 
33 1-2 per Cent. Below Actual Value. 


Carpet Department. 
Elegant novelties in jMoquette, |Wilton,'Velvets, 
Body Brussels, Tapestry Brussels, by the yard. 
AXMINSTER, AUBUSSON, and SMYRNA CAR. 
PETS, in one piece, 
without any advance on former prices. 


Men’s Furnishing Depart- 


ment. 

A choice and elegant assortment of all the lead- * 
ing London and Paris novelties for the present 
season in 

Scarfs, Ties, Bows, and Windsors, 
English Umbrellas, and Cashmere Mufflers. 
French Hand-made Shirt Bosoms. 

Tucked and Embroidered 
Robes de Chambre and Breakfast Jackets. 
Carriage and Lap Robes, very new colors. 


ALEXANDRE’S Celebrated KID CLOVES, 
land 2 Buttons. 
A full stock of Men’s heavy I_eather 
Driving Cloves. 

French, Irish,and German Linen Hand erchiefs 
At prices econsiderabiy below their value. 
Men’s Dresé Shirts, manufactured on the premises, 
At $1.75, $2 26, $2.50, and $2.75 each. 

Shirts, Collars, Cuffs, Robes de Chambre, and 
Breakfest Jackets made to measure. 


JOHNSON, BURNS & CO. 
MILLINERY DEPARTMENT, 


Are now offering 
THE BALANOE OF THEIR IMPORTATION 
OF 


French Bonnets 
and Round Hats, 


At a Reduction of 50 Per Cent. 
WILL ALSO OFFER A LARGE ASSORTMENT 
or 


Trimmed Bonnets 
and Round Hats 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, 
At Very Low Prices. 


JOHNSON, BURNS & CoO., 
34 &£ 36 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
Cor. UNIVERSITY PLACE, UNION SQUARE. 








PARIS KID CLOVES. 


UNION ADAMS & CO., 
No. 637 Broadway, 


HAVE JUST OPENED A BEAUTIFUL AND 
ELEGANT VARIETY OF THE 
CEEEBRATED 


P. L. AUBERT’S 
KID AND DOG-SKIN GLOVES 


FOR 


Ladies and Centiemen. 








IMPROVED PIANOS. 
BACON & KARR, 


No, 255 Greene St., 
(WINTHROP PLAOE, near EIGHTH ST.,) N. Y. 
Weare now offering our PIANOS, which are al 


‘of a new and greatly improved scale, at very popu- 
lar prices. 


‘The University Place cars pass our door. 


HOW TO TREAT THE SICK 
WITHOUT MEDICINE. 


Price §2.25 by Mail, 


A POPULAR WORK of 500 pages, nicely bound, 
By JAMES C. JAC! SON, M. D., 
Physician-in-Chief for 20 years of * Our Home on 


the Hillside,” the largest Hygienic Water-Cure in 
he world. 


"Descriptive Ctroular sent free. A ddress 
AUSTIN. JACKSON & Co., 
Dansville, Livingston €o., N.Y. 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CoO., 


Broadway, cor. 19th St., 
NEW YORK. 





GRAND 
EXPOSITION 


OF 


SUITS 


AND 


GARMENTS. 





VELVETS 


In all the Cloth Shades- 





NOVELTIES 


In Long and Square 


INDIA CAMEL'S HAIR 
SHAWLS. 





*“CHOSSON’S 
Celebrated Kid Gloves.” 





CLOTHS, 
CASSIMERES, 
Poveda oni & 





UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT 


NOW OPEN, 


A LARGE AND ATTRACTIVE ASSORTMENT 
or 

SATINS, DAMASKS. CACHEMIRE MOQUETS, 

“BROCHE SATINS,” FIGURED and PLAIN 

SILK TERRIWS, COTELAINES, STRIPED 8. & 

W. PEKINADES, SATIN®S, CHINTZES, CRE- 

“TONNES. 


LACE AND NOTTINGHAM CURTAINS, 


IN CHOICE DESIGNS. 
Wirrors, Cornices, Shades, Bedding, &c., &c. 
WHOLESALB AND RETAIL. 





CARPET DEPARTMENT. 


THE NEWBST STYLES and DESIGNS IN 
FINE CARPETS, 


From the most Celebrated European 
Manufactures, 


Now arriving by every steamer. 
AUBUSSON. AXMINSTER, TURKEY. AND 
SMYRNA CARPETS, some entire for Rooms, in a 
variety of sizes. 
MOQUETTE, AXMINSTER. TOURNAY. and 
ROYAL WILTONS, VELVETs, 
ENGLISH BODY BRUSSELS, 

and TAPESTRY CARPETS, 

in a great variety of private patterns. 

ENGLISH AND AMERICAN OILCLOTHS. 
ALL 


At Lowest Market Prices, 
Wholesale and Retail. 


r 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO., 


Broadway, cor. 19th St., 


VELVETS, SILKS, 
REPS. 


SIX OASES FROM EUROPE. 
All the leading Fashionable Shades. 
OPEN TO-DAY, 


Atthe GREAT EAST SIDE ESTABLISHMENT. 


PROPRIETORS, 
EDWARD RIDLEY & SON, 


. 
Nos, 309, 311, 31154 Grand; 62, 64, 66, 68. and 70 Allen 8t., 
Fiftn block East from the Bowery. 


AT E, RIDLEY’S & SON, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 Grand St., 





Black and Colored Silk VELVETS, $2, $2 25, $2 50, 
$2 75, $3, up. 

VELVETEENS, Sc., 75c., $1 
lines. 

TERRY VELVETS, 50c., 7ic., $1, $1 25, up—cheap 
lines. 

SILK MANTILLA VELVETS, from $5 to $20. 
Black Dress Silks, $1, $1 25, $1 50 per yard,—up. 
Examine. 

Ostrich Feathers and Tips, French Flowers. 


RIBBONS. 


Gros Grains, every shade, l8c., 25c., 31c., 38c., and 
40c. per yard—cheap. 

T-inch Sash Ribbons, ali Silks. 65c., 85c., 
Block Plaid Sashes, 50c. on the dollar. 


Bargains in Fancy Goods and 
Yankee Notions. 


Leather Satchels, d0c,, 70c., 85c., We., and $1, up. 
Over 1,000 pair CORSETS, running from dic, to 
$350. Our own tmportation—cheap. 
Specialty—800 pairs do. beautifully embroidered at 
$2, sold everywacre at $3 and $3 50. Ask for and 
inspect these. 


BARGAINS IN 


REAL LACES. 


Thousands of Lace and Linen Collars, from 0c. 
to $10. 


,» $125, up—cheap 


and 9c. 


DAMAGED 


Embroidered Edgings at 40c. on the dollar, slightly 
damaged on voyage of importation by water. 


SECOND FLOOR. 
NEW 


UNDERGARMENT DEPARTMENT, 


INFANTS’ CLOAKS AND DRESSES. 
Ten thousand Dollars’ worth of Knitted 
and Woven Worsted Shawls, Nubias, 
Scarfs, Jackets, Cloaks, and Coats, at 
Old Prices. Look. 
NEW 
FUR DEPARTMENT. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SON, 


Nos. 309. 311, 311% Grand, 62, 64,66, 68, and 70 Aller. St , 
Fifth Block East from the Soqre- 


’_E. RIDLEY’S & SON, 


Largest Hat and Bonnet Department in 
this City. 
BOTH TRIMMED AND UNTRIMMED. 

EVERY NOVELTY. 
No Fancy Prices. 
One thousand cases PLUSH VELVE#TS and REP 
HATS, about 50 cents on the dollar. 


Look at our FELT MATS, at 75c., Sland $1 25— 
sold everywhere from $1 38 to $2 50. 

Infants’, Boys’, and Youths’ CAPS every desir 
able material. Mxamine this stock ; it will pay. 





FIRST FLOOR. 
In Hosiery and Gent's Furnishing Goods 
We have real Bargains! 


Ladies’ and Gents’, Misses’ and Boys’ Undergar- 
ments and Drawers. Prices not advanced. 
Ladies’ Bows, Roman Ties, and Silk Scarfs. 
Dress and Cloak Srieomntiens. Silk Fringes. 


Full line of Black Poet teen loved Silk Ribbons. 
Velvets at the old price. 


KID GLOVES. 


Clearing out the Sollowing makes : 
JOSEPH at 75e. a pair. 
ALEXANDRE,GLOV £, $1 pair. 
GENUIND PHRINOT GLOVE, $1 50 the pair. 
Two and Three Buttons, %c., $1, $1 25, very best 


$2. 
Nothing better at any price. 
These brands are well known. 
Assortments complete. 


EDWARD RIBLEY'S & SON, 


Nos. 309, 311, 31134 Graud, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 Alien St., 
Fifth slock Bast from the Bowery. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


AT E. RIDLEY’S & SON, 
East Side--Come and See. 
EXTENSION OF PREMISES COMPLETED. 


This establishment, now the largest but Me in 
the city, and the 


LARGEST MILLINERY, 

SILK GOODS, HAT’ AND FANCY GOODS ES8- 
TABLISHMENT IN THE NITED STATES, 
is filled with a magnificent stock—cheap. 

We receive goods from EUROPE by every 

STEAMER. 

Daily from importers and autions. 
Also from domestic manufacturers. 
First floor all Retail Department. 
Second floor Retail Hats and Bonnets. 
Third floor exclusively Wholesale. 
Fourth floor Manufacturing. 


EDWARD RIDLEY’'S & SON, 


Nos, 309,811. 3114 Grand, 62. 64, 66,68 and 70 Allen 8t., 








NEW YORK. 


FALL IMPORTATIONS. 


PARIS DRESS TRIMMINGS, 

RICH RIBBONS AND CRAVATS, 
LACES AND EMBROIDERIES, 

VELVETS AND VELVET RIBBONS, 
BONNETS AND ROUND HATS, 

OHILDREN’S FURNISHING GOODs. 


In this space we call attention to only the head- 
ings of the articles comprised in our stock. These 
goods are of our own importation. 

The designs are new and original, and we offer 
them at prices which cannot fail to be satisfactory 
to our patrons, 


EDWARD A. MORRISON, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


827 Broadway, New York, 
Between 12th and 13th Streets. 


AT H. O'NEILL & CO’S 


327 and 329 Sixth Av. and Oth St. 
Importers of French and English 


MILLINERY COODS. 


Have opened a full line of 


New Fall Coods. 
SILK VELVETS. 


Silk Velvet for Dress Trimming at $2.50 good qual- 


Silk Mantilia Velvet, from bw .50 to $18 per yard. 
Silk Bounet Velvets in al! the new fal! shades. 
2 Cases of Biack and Colored Velveteens. 


RICH LACES, 


Weare now offering the finest selection of arti- 
cles in this line ever before exhibited in 2 3 ane 
kot, and at greatly below the Broadway pri 

Point and Applique _ruapies Saees. 

Real Point and Applique Trimming: 

Barbes, Handk meee lefs, Conese, on Bets. 

Biack and Guipu 

Job lot fof Real ene Gul ure 2 Lace, which was 
bought at a great sacrifice, will 25 per cept. 
— the cost of Hnglish or German Guipure 
Lace. 


RIBBONS. 


We have now opened a full tine of Gros Grain 
Pers, noone. in all the new Fall shades, Nos. 4, 
6, 7, 9, 12, 16, and 22. 
Sush ‘Ribbons, 7-inch Black, 5c. per yard, war- 
sunien all ai 
cotch Plaid, all silk, %o. to $110 per yard. 
7-inch Gros Grain, warranted all silk, $1 15. 
Roman Fane oy 8 (cheap). 


STRAW GOODS. 


Ladies’ Land, Mots of the finest quality, in all the 
newest sha . the same quality as sold on 
Broadway fo fey? 

Will open on Monday a line of Fancy Felt Hats. 


NEW COODS, 


RICH FRENCH te he N 
¥ OSTRICH PLU 
Os TRICH seus, 
FAN Y FEATHERS. 
Ostrich ive, Ostrich peeeen ¢ and Fancy Feit in 
great variety 


GO TO O’NEILL’S FOR 


The largest ee ot Scarfs and Ties in the 
city, and the chea 
500 doz. Lupin’s pany =a Kid Gloves, $1.00. 

500 dos. Lupin’s two-button Fancy Kid Gloves, $1. 5. 
100 doz. is two-button Fancy Kid Gloves,$1.65. 
A ‘00ds are of & superior quality. 

voll line of the famous Perronet Gloves. 
N. trangers vies the ety. and our custom- 











ors, = respectfully invi 
All goods marked in plain figures. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 


827 and 829 Sixth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 


THOMAS TWEED & CO., 
No. 763 BROADWAY, 


Will open on MONDAY, Oct. 16 a magnificent us- 
sortment of FALL and WINTER 


DRESS GOODS, 


CONSISTING OF 


IRISH POPLINS, EMPRESS CLOT 
EPINGLINES, BIABMITZ OPH, 
DRAP DBE, SERGE 

SATIN DE CHINE, 


In all the’ new colors, 
PLAIDS in great variety. from 25c. upward. 


Our Mourning Department 
Ts now replete, and comprises every Nov- 
elty in Black Dress Goods. 


5-4 ALEXANDRA CLOTH, 4e., 50c., 66c., 75e. 
54 BIARRITZ CLOTH, 6c. 
RENCH SATINE CLOTH, d5c., 7e., 75c., $1. 
ti HEN RIBTTAS, s5c., $1, #1.10, $1.25. 
6.4 CASHMERBES and MBRINOS, $i, $1.25, $1.50. 
SATIN DE UHI ah & AUSTRALIA GRAPES. 


Several cases of BLACK ALPACAS, DELHI 
POPLLNS, and MOHALIRS, 30c. and upward, pur- 
chased previous to the present advances in prices. 


BOMBAZINES, DRAP D’ETEH, EMPRESS 
CLOTHS, &c., &. 


BLACK SILKS 


At Very Low Prices. 


WHITE GOODS, H@SIERY, AND UNDERWEAR 
AT POPULAR PRIOES. 


to examine our 





An inspection of the above goods is respectfully 
solicited. 


THOMAS TWEED & OO., 


No. 763 Broadway, 
Between Bighth and Ninth Streets. 


R. H. MACY. 


DIRECT FROM LONDON, 
DIRECT FROM PARIS, 
DIREOT FROM VIENNA, 
DIREOT FROM BERLIN, 
DIRECT FROM ROME and NAPLES, 
DIRECT FROM SWITZERLAND, ete. 
INCLUDING ALL THE NOVELTIES, 
Which we shall sell at the 


Lowest Possible Prices. 


R. H. MACY, 


Fourteenth St. and Sixth Ave. 


CARPETS, 
Furniture, Bedding, &c., 


EVERY STYLE AND QUALITY, ON EASY 
ort TERMS, 


KELLY & CO., 
Corner Twenty-fifth Street and Sixth Avenue. 
ta Payments by the week or month. 


TAM RING cured b yt 














5 Fiftn block East from tne Bowery. 


ances. For description, address 
x06 N.Y. 


Cc. E. BURDICK & CO., 


(Suceessors to WALTER LOCKWOOD), 
255 Fulton St.. . . . Brooklyn. 
Are offering a large stock of FALL and WINTER 


Dry Coods. 


BLACK SILKS, from $1 to $5 per yard. 


Dress Coods, all Styles. 
VELVETS, PLUSHES, AND VELVETEENS, 
FLANNELS, BLANKETS, AND QUILTS. 


Table Linen, Napkins, 


SHEETINGS, SHIRTINGS, and all kinds of 


Housekeeping Coods. 


HOSIERY and UNDERWEAR, for Ladies, Gents, 
and Children. 


We invite an inspection of our Goods and prices. 
All goods marked in plain figures, and guaranteed 
pas represented. 


A+ FREDERICK LOESER, 


284 and 291 FULTON STRERBT, 
fold No. 279], BROOKLYN. 
We beg leave to inform our customersand friends 
that we are now ready to show, and have on exhi- 
bition. full lines of goods in every department, 
or be rr oe Ty ON. 


nd as 
OL t VC CASH "RUSIR SS, 
Buying and selling for cash ae <e are enabled 
to give to our patro 
Inducements in Prices, Duserpesced by any other 
shouse in this country. 





FREDERICK LOESER, 
289 and 291 Fulton Street [old No. 279), Brooklyn. 


FREDERICK LOESER, 


289 omg 291 Pues 8t., ee. 
Are cpantny this a 
Vive Cases of Extra Fine GROS GRAIN RI esos, 
Containing all desirable shades of the season, fro 
the narrowest to the widest width. Weare selling 
these fine grades at as low a price as inferior gouds 
are usually sold. 
TARTAN SASH RIBBONS, 
Finest Im dl. 


ever 
Extra wide at 8c Worth a5 20. 
w Worth $1.38. 





2. 
AN 3H ANI TIE RIBBONS, 
grea Nor very iow. 
FAN etree d 


In thirt aoe: didorent styles. 
Extra Ladi 


Superb design for $1.25." Worth 
JPREDERICK LOESER, 


289 and 291 Fulton St. [Old No. 279}, Brook 
Have now in aoe. i ree cases of a splendid anaiit y 


MING 
the new material, cut straight or bias, in all the 
esirable shades. 

Our goods are twenty-one inches wide (two inches 
wider than those of other importers), and we are 
selling them at retail, for $2. 10 w worth $2.60 a yard. 
FFREDERICK LOESER, 

289 and 291 Pulton 8t. og h No. Brooklyn, 
Have phe ” 
Five Hundred end Twont Pi 

of COLORED and BLACK aoe 
The finest ossestnee in shades ever i 

house in this 


Brooklyn, by no other 
country, sompriona all ne aiflerent shades in 
gy toe Scabi 


Browns, Gorneta, = jeuse, Navy 
pennies qual plack Velvet: at worth =. 
talitios st $8.0, 83.25, ack Velvet at €2, 


worth 
$3.25, up to the ‘finest 4 pte 
— 
Extra wide Goaks 
Kxtra wide Fin 


Velvet at $4.75, worth $6. - 
$6. 
Extra wide Still Finer Cloaking Velvet. at $6.25, 











Oaking Veivet, at $5.26, w 
worth $7.50. 


FFREDERICK LOESER, 


289 and 291 Fulton Strest, Brook 
650 pieces BLACK GUIPURE Ons, 


ba own ee tao. tbo 
Prices at lic., wok 30c.. 
Wicte W dts 0. 0. "706. 180. 806, te and $1. 
We a oy Ee these’ oom 5 at less than the 
same weasel ‘oul 
Valenciennes, Thread Point, a ana “Point Applique 
porter’s Sriegs at Retail 


AtIm 
Elegant Designs in Made-Up SLEEVES and 
COLLARS 


RLDERICK LOESER, 
Old No. 279 Estes &. a! now oe Bee. 289 and 291, 
FRENCH PASSA MENTERIES, 
Selected by themselves in Kuro 
Containing every recherche article 
Ornaments and Loops, 
—— Mohair Fringes, 


® new article. 
__ Soutache and Fringes to match, for Jackets. 


FREDERICK LOESER, 
289 and 291 Lg Cereet. Brooklyn, 
to clear out 
LADIES ENGLISH COTTON HOSIERY, 
hs, at 38c., worth 60c.; at 50c.. worth 75e. 
ibriggan Tiose Extra Lengths, at 6¥e., 
worth to. Ho; at 75e., worth $i. 
neha tHILDREN’S WOOLEN HOSE, 
mm Cl out at 12\c. 
ua o 
so eet eee Tn 
At be ua a Wo 
Unvoistin's Ku GLovas, 
The only Mn stock in Brook! oo 


FREDERICK LOESE 
289 and 291 Fulton Street [old No. 279), aces, 


B. JONES, 
276 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
Displays a Magnificent Stock of 


RICH FRENCH RIBBONS, 


IN THE NEW AND RARE COLORS. 
A Pall Line of 


PASSEMENTERIE TRIMMING, 
IN NEW DESIGNS. 

VELVETS in all Shades; The New SATIN REPS, 
cut Bias, for DRESS and BONNET TRIM- 
MING; GUIPURB LACH ana LACE 
GOODS, in choice and NOVEL 
DESIGNS, selling at 
THE MOST MODERATE PRICES. 


NEW MOURNINC FABRICS 
AT JACKSON’S, 
No. 729 Broadway. 
The Largest Stock of MOCEEING G@ooDs 
offered at 
Full Lanse "Of wii fant, comme, 


i ree WORKMAN. 


Alfred raster, 
A Live eB for 8.8 Tensnerd, 
and all other Good People. of 
Every Denomination. Send 
for Specimens, new 
Lesson Leaves and 
Premium List. 


143 Eighth St., New York. 


Subscriptions for 
a year, for which the cash is sent NOW, 
run te the clese of 1872. 








arkets, 
of the season. 




















‘AT EHRICH'S 
Temple of Fashion, 


Eighth Av. near 24th Street. 
Unparalleled rush for 


GUIPURE LACES. 


One-third of our tmportations already gold. 
All our patrons acknowledge them to be t 
est ever offered d we my mace nnd meer it 
purchasers not to 
cane examin 
— eee my same, as some of the patterns 
bi, patterns at 580., sold all over at S5c. 
Elegant patterns at 50., sold all over at %e. 


patterns at 85c., 90. 
atsaitue J eye ney so wes and $1., sold all over 


The wider laces proportionately cheap. 
Cal and examine. Our goods shown with pleasure. 
No one urged to buy. 
Samples sent free. One price fixed. 
No reduction on our Guipure Laces to the Trade, 
as we are already offering them at less than down 
town wholesale prices. 


¢2” Bargains in Gimps, Passementerie, 
Trimmings, Ornaments, Buttons, 
Velvets, Velveteens, &c. 


Black Veiveteens from 50 cents upward. 
Silk Velvets from $2 upward. 
Elegant black Silk Gtmps, from $2 piece upward. 
Best black Crochet Buttons at 26c, per dozen. 


ta?" We are paying special attention to our 


Dress Trimming Department, 
and Ladies will do well to inspect our rich assort- 
ment. 


BARGAINS in Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 


HATS, trimmed and untrimmed, also in Ribbons, 
Feathers, Flowers, Muslin and Merino 


UNDERGARMENTS, &c. 


A job lot of Merino Vests at 65c., worth $1.25. 

Children’s Merino Vests from 63c. upward. 
Send for price list of Undergarments. 

Special bargains in every line. 
"The Trade supplied at less than down town 
jobbers’ prices. 
Orders by mail faithfully attended o at 
EHRIOW’S TEMPLE OF FASHION, 

No. 287 Eighth avenue, near Twenty-fourth street. 


P, 8.—This establishment has no connection 
with any other store either in or out of the city. 


WARD’S 
Argosy Cloth Face 


COLLARS. 


PAPER LINED. 


These beautiful Collars are sold at same 
price as Paper Goods, are much finer, and 
will wear three times as long. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 








RUSSIAN PRINCE. 
Argosy Cloth Face Collar. 


This is the most stylish and newest Collar 
out—should be worr with the Bow under the 


THE PICCADILLY. 
Argosy Cloth Face Collar. 
Ask for WARD'S ARGOSY CLOTH FACE 


COLLARS, they are made in all the newest 
styles, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Ss. W. H. WARD, 








NEW YORK. 
387 BROADWAY. 
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RELIGION IN MUSIC. 


BY HENRY WARD BEECHER.* 
+ * * a + * * 
ik is the higher form of heart-emotion that 

constitutes religion. Now this can nowhere 
else have expression so well as in lyrical poetry. 
There is no other creed that is like the hymn- 
book. There never can be such a bond of union 
as the hymn-book. And the songs of the 
church, and its regular service, often strpple- 
ment the church, and sustain it through peri- 
ods of emergency. Sometimes where the pul- 
pitis weak they are strong, and hold the church 
on in spite of the weakness of the instruction 
of the pulpit. They give utterance to thoughts 
that otherwise could never be spoken. Many 
can chant what they cannot speak. Many and 
many a one can sing (with tears dropping, and, 
as it were, beating time) joys or aspirations 
which no language other could frame. I like 
to think of love as the center of religion, and 
of song asits best utterance. 

The mother singing over the cradle—is there 
any other saintliness more beautiful to be 
thought of than that? The old bird sits on the 
tree, and coaxes the young bird to fly to her. 
She sings to it, and teaches it to sing. And the 
mother sits at the cradle, as it were, to call the 
little children up to the Christian life. The 
children sing in the family, and in the utter- 
ance of song they are all one. There is but 
one sound, but one hymn, and, toa large ex- 
tent, so far as there is feeling at all, itis one 
ieeling. And persons are never brought into 
such communion as when they are gathered 
together, and their feelings express th »mselves 
in song. It is the hymns chat persons sing to- 
gether that unite them, I think I leve those 
that I have sung with better than any others. 
And when we come into heavenly places in 
Christ Jesus—into the lecture-room and the 
church propér—and all join in singing, is there 
any other ministration in the sanctuary that 
opens the gate of heaven so quickly, and makes 
the battlements shine so brightly? Is there 
any other service that so brings to our thought 
the radiant inhabitants of the other side? Is 
there any other service that seems to bow and 
bend the heavens so near tous, and that awak- 
ens thoughts of dear ones that have goneaway 
from us.so quickly as songsof Zion? Is there 
anything which so makes doctrines seem no 
longer carat, by clothing them with life and 
beauty; which so makes theology like an or- 
chard, in which stands the tree of iife dropping 
down Cbristian fruit? Since the church was 
organized, psalms and hymns and spiritual 
songs, have been among the peculiar and mosi 


bl d experi of the church. 
* * * * x ~ * 





*From a Sermon on “* ate & Setal Pename e Relte- 
h Pulpit, Vo . No 


lished in Ply 73 
J. B.ForD & Co. 
f taken together with 
The Christian ‘Caton om the two will be sent for 

500 per annum, 
fae" CHESAPBAKE AND OHIOS-FI1VE- 
TWENTIES— 
CENTRAL PACIFICS. 


BANKING OFFICE OF ) 
FISK & HATCH » 
No.5 Nassau st., New York, Oct. 16, is71 | 
Of the FirTEEN MILLION CHESAPEAKE 
AND O8I0 Six PER CENT. LOAN, less than 
one-third remains unsold, and this re- 
mainder is rapidly being taken up. These 
bonds bave thirty years to run, are espec- 
ially desirable for investment, can now 
be bought at 93 and accrued interest, that 
is with coupons attached, due Nov. 1. 


$1,000 aay. and Ohio Bond 
costs to~day---.-.-. covcccsvede-- $957 62 


500 Cdalecake and Ohio Bond 
costs to-day......----.-..-..- ‘. 


100 Chesapeake and Ohio Bond 
Costs to-duy..----------++------ 95 76 


We have but a limited supply left of 
the smaller denominations. Bonds are in 
eoupon or registered form, same as Frve- 
TWENTIES. 

When the Railroad is completed, in 
1872, an@ the Bonds-are dealt in at the 
Stock Exchanges of the world, we have 
no doubt they will be equally popular | 
with the Central | Pacifics, which now 
eommand a premium-and are a favorite 
security here and in Europe; both roads 
being prominent lines, and under sub- 
stantially the same fiscal management. 
Principal and interest of the CenTRAL 
PacirFrig_ and CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO 
Bonps, are specifically payable in gold 
eoin in New York; the interest on the 
former being patd January and July, and 
of the latter;May and November, corres. 
ponding with the two classes of Five 
twenties. Werecommend either of them 
to our friends and customers with the 
same confidence as wedid the Five-twen- 
ty bonds, when wé were selling millions of 
them for the United States Government. 

We buy ad-sell PrvE-[WENTIEs, TEn- 
Forties, Eiguty-Onezs, and CENTRAL or 
WESTERN PAoctrics, or receive them in 
payment for CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO 
Bonps at their current market price. 
Orders for Chesapeake and Ohio Bends, 
accompanied with Drafts or Checks, may 
be forwarded tous by matl, and the bonds 
will be sent by express, charges paid. 

FISK & HATCH. 

P.S.—Accounts of Banks, Bankers and 
ethers received, on which we allow Four 
per Cent, interest. 





—— 
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Certificates of deposit issued and col- |. 


lections made in all parts of the Union. 
HARVEY FISK. 
A. & HATCH. 





—_— 


SCHOOL DISTRICT BONDS 


The surest. and most remunerativé Of Bond invest- 
ments. 


ALSO, OTHER SAFE ANB DESIRABLE 
8 Per Cent. Bonds; at 7 and interest. 
10 Per Gent. Bonds, at 87 and interest. 


FITGH & ELLIS, Bankers, li Pine Street. 





FALL OPENINC! 


Hats, Trimmings, 


LYLE’S 


Ribbons, Small Wares, 


Popular 


Flowers, Notions, 


NEW YORK 


STORED, 


AVE., 


Featliers, Toilet Soaps, 


Laces, Perfumery, 





Velvets, Satchels, 


Silks, Wallets, 


‘Oth 


Satins, Shirts, 


Cor. 23d St., 


Neck Ties, | Collars, 


Handk'fs, Sth A V i e's 
| 


Bet. 2 tat & 22d Sts. 


Cuffs, 


Gloves, 
\scarfs, 
THE 


Corsets, Towels, 


BOWERY, 


Skirts, Linings. 


Cor. Bleecker St. 


Pads, Muslias, 


ALEX. LYLE. 


Bustles, Fiannels. 











Prussian Wrap. Leading Style for Winter. 
Pattern and Clot Mode,, av vis. 


SMITH’S 
Illustrated Pattern Bazar, 


Just Published. 


The only Fashion publication that zives the styles 
fully abreast the season. Devoted exchusively to 
lliustration, Design, and lucid information. A ju- 
dicious adviser ! 


Subscribe Now. 
ONE DOLLAR A YEAR! 


Each subscriber is ponestio’ to select patterns to the 
value of half a doli 


Large Piduceaients to Clubs ! 


With each pattern we give a Cloth Model of it, 
which exactly represents the Finished Garment. 
Showing how to put it together. They place the art of 
dress-making within the reach of all who can sew. 
ihey are our dwn invention and entirely new, Sam- 
ple Copy of the BAZAAR mailed for stamp. And 
each new address may send us half price for am 
re pha | select from it. This offer is made to 

0 live at a distance and unable to ex- 
pores ea our patterns at owr rooms,and to one order 
only. Agents Wanted Everywhere. 

A. BURDETTH SMITH, 
914 Broadway, New York. 


(761. 





[PATENDED April 11th, 1871) 
I have determined hereafter to offer my 


Noiseless Pivot Store Stools 


to merchants everywhere at lowest 
Wholesale Prices, 


which are 20 to 50 per cent. below retail rates. 
Send for full Price-List. 


J. J. WILSON, Patentee, 
_ 89White St, New York. 











NTS, Insure in the TRAV- 
ELERS LIF# AND 
1D INSURANCE bo. , of Hartford. 





2 MONTHS for Oo. 


Fvery subscriber to the 


pRICAN 
"eae 


for 187?, whose subscription comes to hand during 
October, will receive the last two numbers of this 
year FREE, That is 


2 MONTHS for O. 


What is the American Agriculturist? A superb 
Monthly Journal, BSTA BLISHED LN 1842, containing 
44 large quarto pages, Beautifally Tilustrated, 
and full of plain, practical, original matter for the 
Farm, Garden, and Household, with a most 
interesting Department for Beys and Girls. 

it is acknowledged as the standard agricultural 
paper of the country, and the best ever published. 

Its circulation is so large that it can be furnished 
for the low price of $1.50 a year; four copies 
for $5; ten coples for $12 
singie numbers, 15 cents each. 


; twenty or more, $1 each; 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., Publishers, | 


245 Broadway, New York. 





eid L0G, 


> JOURNAL, L 


A First-Class Family Magazine. 
: Devoted to Seience, Liter- 
ature and Human 
wo, Improvement, with 
Illustrative. Engravings. 
$3.00 a year. . $1.50 for half-a 
year. Specimen No’s, first 
post, 20cts, 8. R. WELLS, 
Pablisher ang . 
Lduiorg j 


~ 


| ge Pate GY, PITYSIOLOGY, PHYSIOGNo- 

M Psye holo cy; “Signs of Character, and 
How to Read Them ;”’ "Chi vice «f Pursuits: Bow to 
Live Healthfully and Long, are ‘among the topics 
liscussed in every No. Now is the time to sub- 
scribe. Oct., Nov., and Dee. Nos. FREE to those 
who order at once for 1872. 


Harper's PertobigaLs. 
ne $4 rrr Year 





EACH, 


$7 for Two. 
An Extra Copy 
of either z. 
‘or every Club of 
1vE Supscrip 


one vemitlancej 
y or, Six Copies for 
$20. 





HARPER’S CATALOGUE sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of five cents in postage stamps. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


7 rn ry. 
THEA NECTAR 
Bue K TRA 
with the Gr. en Tea Flavor. War- 
ranted to suit ali tastes. bY 
sale everywhere. And .tor salt 
wholesale only by the Gren 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co.. 
§$ Church 8t., New York. P.O 
Box 4506. Send jor 

Nectar Circular. 


ISICAL BOXES. 
ALL SIZES, 
STYLES, 
And PRICES. 


From one tune to over one hundred tunes. 
Fine Boxes from $15 to $75 each. Circulars free. 


MUSICAL BOXES CAREFULLY REPAIRED. 








Thea 


New Cylinders, with tunes of your own choice, 
M, J. PAILLARD & CO., 
680 Broadway. 


CLYCERINE CAKE, 


RAWOL LES TOILE? GLYCERINE CAKE is unequaled 
‘or Washing. Shaving, Shampovoing, ‘ooth Soap 
and Baby Wash; oroduces @ ¢lear, soft and whit: 
akin, prevents pimple s and chs upping. Warrantec 
yver one-half pure Givcerine, For sale by drug- 
cists. MABX & KAWOLLE, Manutacturers of Gly- 
verine. 17) William St.. New Vi OrK. 


AENST.OW & BUSH'S “SAFETY” OIL, 


bg L Oe EXPLODE! SAPF- 
r&l ST 


OLL KNOWN! 

ARE Mast OVER 108.) A 

ighted lamp‘may be upset and 

yroken Without fear of explo- 

sion or fire. Urgently recam- 

nended by the Fire U nderwrit- 

ws of N.Y. For sale every- 

s Bwhere. Dealers address DENS- 

OW & BUsd, tw unaiden Lane, N. Y., Boston, Bul- 
‘imore or Chle AO. 


Whitney's. Neats Foot * stale Seen. | 
(STEAM REFINED.) 


It Oils, Blacks, Polishes, and Soaps 
atthe same time. For Sale by Har- 
ness Mrkers, Groeers, and Druggists 
everywhere. Manulacwred by 

G. F. WHtrney & Co.. 








rade M: rk 


Lexington, Mass. 


Combination STENCIL ALPHABET and 
Figures, 





It is an exceed- 
ingly rapid meth- 
od of marking 
bexes for ship- 
ment, show- 
cards, p:ice-lists, 
&e. 


It is one of the 
most useful in- 
ventions of the 
age for Mer- 
‘nants and Bual- 
ness Men. 


Patented Aug. 11, 68 Send<for a Circular. 
NEW YORK S£ENCHLY WORKS, 87 Nassau St., N. ¥ 


and all who contemplate 
BUILDERS 


lage Builder.”’. Address A. J. BICKNELL ‘& Cu,, 
Publishers, 27 Warren 8t., N. Y. 





$10 for Three, 


ERS af $4 each, in } 


If a Lamp filled with it IS 


it in the highest terms. 


years, 


detailing the severe tests to which 


ferior 


or, if in bulk, 


(Established 1770.) 


PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL 


IS ABSOLUTELY SAFE UNDER ALL CONDITIONS. 
—+\_>——. 

UPSET AND BROKEN 
WILL NOT EXPLODE OR TAKE FIRE. 
tirely free from Benzine, Naptha and all other explosive, materials. 


BURNS IN THE ORDINARY KEROSENE LAMPS, 


This Oil has now a world. widé reputation as the SAFEST and BEST. 
From millions of gallons which have been sold NO ACCIDENT of any 
description DIRECTLY or INDIRECTLY HAVE EVER OCCURRED 
from BURNING, STORING or HANDLING IT. 


a r . . J . 
ke The leading Fire Insurance Companies recommend and endorse 


the eontents 
Is perfectly pure and en- 


After the exhaustive analysis at the American Institute Fair for both 
1869 and 1870, of the various Oils submitted, 


Pratt’s Astral was Pronounced the Safest and Best. 


and was awarded the Premium and Diploma in accordance. 


The Press—leading Seientific Men—Dealers and Consumers from all 
parts of the country commend it above all other Oils, 
We have at our office hundreds of letters from private consumers, 


THE ASTRAL OIL 


has been subjected, and which in the use of ordinary Oils must have 
ended in serious results if not in death itself, 

The recent destructive fires originating in the use of common Oils— 
with the action of the various Fire Commissioners in different cities— 
has brought this matter before the public with renewed interest. 

We therefore, call attention to the importance of 


Using in Your Families 
NOTHING BUT THE SAFEST AND BEST OIL. 


CAUTION is advised in obtaining the GENUINE ARTICLE 
The reputation of our goods has induced unprincipled dealers to sell in 
and dangerous Oils under the name of “ASTRAL.” 


BUY ONLY IN SEALED CANS BEARING OUR STAMP, 


of thoroughly responsible dealers 
bar SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


OIL HOUSE OF CHAS. PRATT, 
{08 Fulton St., New York. 





IMPERIAL FIRE 


‘OS B. ST. JOHN, 


tas’t Manages. 


OFFICES; 

410 Broad St. & Pal 
Mall, London. 

U. S. BRANCH: 


10 & 42 Pine Street & 
New York. — » 


INSURANCE Co. 


, E. W. OROWELL, 
Manayr. 


CAPITAL, 
$8,000,000 


GOLD. 


—— 


Inoorporated, 1803, 





TRY THE TRIAL TRIP! 


THE GREAT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY. 


(NEW YORK CITY, AND ROCHESTER, N. Y.) 
THE THIRTEEN NUMBERS of the Quarter from 
Oct. 1, 1871, to Jan. 1, 1872, will be sent, On Trial, 
for Only FIFTY CENTS! Try the TRIAL TRIP! 


THE RURAL NEW-YORKER will be sent from 
Oct. 1, 1871, to Jan. 1, 1873,— FIFTEEN MONTHS 
(65 Nos.)—for $3; or two copies (to different post- 
offices, if desired.) the same time, for $5, whieh 
is giving TWENTY-SIX NUMBERS Wit}: gt 





Moore’s Rural New-Yorker, 


The Great National Illustrated Weekly, is the 
Sranparp AutrHorrry on Agriculture, Horticnl- 
ture, Ete., and a favorite Literary and Family 
Paper all over the Continent, It is Ably Edited, 
Finely Illustrated, and by far the Largest, Best 
and Cheapest Yournal of its Class in the World! 
For over Twenty Years it has been the most Pép- 
ular Weekly in its Sphere, but its Contents, Style 
and Reduced Price for 1872 will render it still 
more acceptable. Only $2.50 a Year; $2 in 
Clubs, Great Premiums to Club Agents. Speci- 
mens, &c,, sent free, _ Dra/ts, P. O. Money Orders 
and Registered Letters at our risk. Address 


% o.D.T. '. MOORE, New York City. 





Send two 3-eent susmps for 
— catalogue of Drawinz 
Dstroments. Paper, ete. 
Address A.J. Bic MII mt Co., 27 Warren St.,N. Y. 





ELCIN 
WATCHES. 


“A question that now agitates the minds of many watch- 
makers, is, * which is the best watch:to recommend for 
ladies’ use: the American or Swiss?’ 

“At the time the retailer sella it, he can make, proba- 
‘bly, more profit on # Swiss Watch than on a * Lady Elvin’ 
manufactured by the National Watch Company. When 
we se'] the Swiss watch we have to ‘warrant it’ for a cer- 
tain lengiu ot time, and opwork begin to lose the oe. 
In a month or so the stopwork is out of repair. If the 
mainspring § 
of the barrel is 0 


hances are that the recoil 
t that. the leaves of the center-pin- 
jon are broken, and the teeth in the barrel in the same 
condition. Then our labor or, the time of A watchmaker 
begins to eat into the original profit of 
*In our opinion the \y Elgin’ is not 0 only superior 
to most of the Swiss walthen! but in many of its details 
is a more scientific piece of work; more — than any 
other movement of Am an ure, for ladies’ 
use.” — Watchmaker’s Journal. 


go Call on your Jeweler and ask to see the Elgin 
Watches. 


The Elgin Ti'ustrated spimenne, 0 or the Tse . 
—— “Ancient and Modern e-Keepers,”’ by / 
Richardson, sent free co. e peNational iE: 


a) VS Poko Street, Chicago, 








